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THE CENTENNIAL OF OUR NEIGHBORING 
REPUBLIC 


HEN President Diaz gives the 

grito from the balcony of the 
National Palace in Mexico City on the 
night of September 15, it will mark 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
date on which that cry was first raised 
by the Patriot Hipareéo at Dolores. 

But while Mexico threw off the Span- 
ish voke a century ago, its subsequent 
history was for many years thereafter 
anything but a happy one. While oc- 
casionally there were rulers like Benrro 
JvuarEz who were patriots and _ states- 
men, the country was frequently sub- 
jected to ruinous exploitation by do- 
mestic and foreign despots. It was not 
until after the close of our own Civil 
War that the foreign invader was finally 
expelled and a reign of permanent 
peace inaugurated. 

The history of Mexico as a modern 
State really began with the accession 
of General Diaz to the Presidency in 
1876. He held that office 
since, except for the term from Decem- 
1880, to 1884, 
General Manvet Gonzaez was Presi- 
dent. 

Whatever 


made of 


has ever 


ber, December, when 


criticisms may be justly 


Diaz, one fact remains—he 
has given his country for over thirty 
years a peaceful and orderly form of 
the 


accession to 


government, 
hardly had 


something country 


before his 


power, and something that it sadly 
needed. 

When General Diaz became Presi- 
dent, Mexico had less than four hundred 
miles of railway, against more than 15,- 
And this 


development in railway building has 


000 miles at the present time. 


been paralleled in other lines of pro- 
gress, as it has been our pleasure to 
observe very recently by visits to vari- 
ous parts of the Mexican Republic. 
General D1az is supported in his ad- 
ministration by men of exceptional char- 
acter and ability. Mr. Limanrovr, the 
Minister, 
preserve the country’s credit and to save 


Finance has done much to 
Mexico from the dangers of unsound 
finance. Mr. Creer, who recently suc- 
ceeded the lamented Mariscar as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, is well known 
in the United States, having served for 
a time as the Mexican Ambassador at 
Washington. He is one of Mexico's 
great and patriotic sons. 

The man who as soldier and states- 
man has rendered precéminent service 
to his country by inaugurating and pre- 
serving an era of peace, thus giving his 
people an opportunity to develop char- 
acter, acquire education and to get and 
to hold Don 


Porririo Diaz, the builder of modern 


property, is General 
Mexico. 
The ery of “Viva Mevaico!” that will 
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resound through the streets of the beau- 
tiful southern capital on the night of 
September 15 will be cordially 
échoed in the United States. 


re- 


NEW YORK BANKERS’ CONVEN- 
TION 


OXE could hardly find fault with 
the bankers who attended the re- 
cent annual convention of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association at Coopers- 
town if they were disposed to give 
themselves up to enjoyment rather than 
to business. In a State noted for many 
beautiful localities it would be difficult 
to find one that surpasses Cooperstown 
on the shores of Otsego Lake, im- 
mortalized by the genius of James 
Fenrmore Cooper. The bankers of 
New York, we feel sure, were unani- 
mous in the opinion that a happy choice 
had been made for their annual con- 
vention. 
The real work of the convention be- 
the 
CoGswELL. 


gan with address of President 


LEDYARD 
present business conditions, Mr. Cogs- 


In speaking of 


WELL said that if let alone, the business 
men would soon show that they were 
capable of placing their feet on solid 
ground. 

Hon. Epwarp B. Vreeranp, the 
Chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, spoke in favor of a central 
bank. He declared that we are bound 
to have centralization, in one form or 
another, and gave it as his opinion that 
the more efficient form was the central 
bank. 

Mr. VREELAND, in the 
Postal Savings Bank measure and the 


reviewing 


opposition to it, said, very justly as we 
believe, that the bankers were too late 


in beginning their fight. 

It will probably be the same with 
currency and banking legislation. Once 
the leaders of the party determine upon 
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a certain course it is pretty apt to be 
carried out, whether the bankers like it 
or not. But the bankers by carrying on 
a campaign continuously can undoubt- 
edly have great influence in shaping 
public opinion. 

Mr. Vreetanp declared that 
bank notes should rest upon gold and 
We wish that he 
might also have emphasized the neces- 
sity of basing all our bank credits upon 
gold, for that, in our view, is of far 
greater moment than the central bank, 
and is indeed the indispensable condi- 
tion of a healthful progress of banking 
and general business. We know the 
difficulties in the way of this reform, 
but they are not insurmountable. 

One of the most delightful features 
of the convention was the banquet on 
The speaking 


our 


commercial paper. 


the evening of July 14. 
was of an unusual order of excellence. 
Mr. Davin R. Forean, president of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, made 
the principal speech, and proved him- 
self to be as good a speaker as he is a 
banker—which is saying a great deal, 
as the bankers of the country well 
know. Hon. Wm. A. PRENDERGAST, 
Comptroller of the City of New 
York, spoke interestingly on the city’s 
finances. 

At the second day’s session, Hon. 
O. H. Cueney, Superintendent of the 
State Banking Department, made an 
able address on the subject of “Bank 
Supervision.” 

The banks of Cooperstown were ac- 
tive in making the convention a notable 
success from the social point of view. 


RESERVE LENDING POWER 
ISCUSSION of our banking and 


currency problems has empha- 
sized the necessity of having some- 
where a reserve of lending power. Pro- 
fessor Spracur, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has recently called attention to this 
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fact. 


He says that this reserve should 
be found in the central money market. 

Elasticity of the currency has re- 
ceived much more study than elasticity 
of lending power, though the latter is 
of far greater importance. Indeed, a 
great deal of the withdrawal and 
hoarding of currency arises from the 
fear that banking credit may no longer 
be procurable. 

While expansion, either of bank de- 
posit credits or of bank notes continues 
unchecked, there can be no elasticity. 
either of 
credits or of notes, implies the existence 
of a power not used to its full limit at 


A reserve power, loan 


all times. 

Elasticity can not exist without con- 
traction as well as expansion. 

Simple as this statement appears, it 
is lost sight of by most of those who 
propose banking and currency reforms. 
upon the 
banking machinery than upon the char- 


Elasticity depends less 
acter of the reserves for notes or other 
bank credits. The foundation must be 
elastic. 

If bonds are accepted as a basis for 
this 


looked for, since the supply of bonds 


currency elasticity can not be 
may be either insufficient or redundant. 
If other than 
admitted, the supply will be almost cer- 


tainly excessive. 


Government bonds are 
But in either case the 
volume of bonds has but little relation 
to business activity and bears _practi- 
cally no relation to the demands for 
currency. 

And if legal-tender notes, silver or 
bank notes be accepted as a basis for 
bank loans, that is, if they be used as 
reserves, credit elasticity is impossible. 
For the amount of legal-tender notes 
and silver is fixed, neither increasing 
nor decreasing, and the bank notes 
(which are now used as reserves to a 
considerable extent) practically never 
decrease, although they do increase. 

At present our bank notes are upon 
an inelastic basis and a very large part 
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of our bank loans also rests upon a sim- 
ilar foundation. 

We shall not get elasticity of credit 
or of notes until gold and gold alone 
is made the basis of our note issues and 
our bank credits of all kinds. 

If the 
were gold, it would ke elastic, increas- 


foundation of these credits 
ing with gold imports and a gain in 
gold production and decreasing with a 
falling off in gold production and the 
exportation of gold. 

There are, of course, other secondary 
means of supplying elasticity. The 
banks that lend to the limit of their 
ability when money rates are low will 
have nothing to fall back on when the 
demand is strong and interest rates are 
high. In other words, there must be a 
class of banks that in 


‘ordinary times” 
will keep a high reserve. 

As Professor SpraGve says, this re- 
serve of lending power should be in the 
central money market. Perhaps in a 
country like the United States it should 
be in several of the principal money 
markets. 

This the that 
there should be in the central reserve 


leads to conclusion 
cities (and we believe in San Francisco 
and New Orleans also) a number of 
banks of large capital — specially 
equipped for performing reserve func- 
tions, carrying large reserves, holding 
the deposits of the Government, and 
empowered to issue their credit notes. 
With all the bank credits of the coun- 
try based upon gold, and with the cen- 
tral reserve banks properly equipped 
as indicated above, it would be found 
that credit expansion would be afforded 
by fluctuations in the supply of gold, 
and by the handling of their lending 
operations by the central reserve city 
banks with more relation to the general 
interests of the community than to their 
own aggrandizement. The privileges 
accorded these banks might be an ade- 


quate compensation for this service. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


AS the time approaches for holding 

the annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, it be- 
comes pertinent to enquire as to the 
efficiency of this organization in repre- 
senting the banking interests of the 
United States. 

Nearly half the bankers of the coun- 
try are now members of the American 
Bankers’ Association. The resources of 
the member banks are several billions 
of dollars. 

Is the association doing a work com- 
mensurate with its membership and the 
large annual revenue derived from the 
banks of the country? 

When the Aldrich-Vreeland bill was 
pending in Congress two years ago, a 
committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association opposed it. The opposition 
had no effect. 

When the Postal Savings Bank bill 
was before Congress recently, a com- 
mittee of the association worked to de- 
feat the bill, but to no purpose. 

In these two important pieces of leg- 
islation, both of great importance to the 
banks of the country, this great and 
supposedly powerful organization was 
too weak in its opposition to defeat 
measures which most of the bankers of 
the country regarded as vicious and un- 
necessary and detrimental to the banks. 

It is believed that if the American 
Bankers’ Association had taken the 
proper course, at the right time, both 
these measures might have been de- 
feated, and that long ere this a cur- 
rency and banking law could have been 
enacted that would have immensely 
benefited the banks and would have put 
the whole business system of the United 
States upon the highest attainable point 
of stability. 

The American Bankers’ Association 
has, thus far, commended itself to the 


bankers of the country chiefly through 


its burglar-catching activities. While 
the discouragement of burglary and 
forgery is commendable work, which 
has no doubt saved the bankers several 
hundred thousands of dollars, it is be- 
lieved that the provision of a sound and 
safe banking and currency system 
would have been of far greater impor- 
tance, and that it would save billions of 
dollars to. the bankers, the manufac- 
turers and the merchants of the United 
States. 

We would not have the association 
become less energetic in hunting down 
and prosecuting the burglar and the 
forger. 

We recognize fully what the associa- 
tion has done in securing legislation re- 
garding bills of lading, uniform nego- 
tiable instruments, the educational work 
of the American Institute, ete., ete. All 
this is excellent work and _ redounds 
greatly to the honor and credit of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

The association effectively fought the 
free-silver craze, and has done much 
through its conventions to instruct the 
bankers on all matters relating to bank- 
ing and currency. 

We would not wish to abate anything 
whatever from the high credit which 
the American Bankers’ Association de- 
serves because of these and many other 
worthy achievements. 

But the supreme work yet remains to 
be done by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation—to inaugurate and carry to 
successful conclusion a campaign of 
education that will result in unifying 
our heterogeneous banking and currency 
system into something that will fairly 
represent the intelligence, enterprise 
and progress of the American people, 
and that will efficiently serve our pro- 
duction and trade and that will not 
break down either in times of prosper- 
ity or adversity. 

If the American Bankers’ Association 
will not fritter away its energies on 
trivialities, and take up this great work 
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in earnest, success can be achieved with- 
out a doubt. 

The great financiers of the country— 
for exactly what reason we do not know 
—have been and are largely indifferent 
to the American Bankers’ Association. 
It is believed that if the association will 
take up the work indicated, the codpera- 
tion of these men may be enlisted. 

It is likely that important action will 
be taken by Congress before long that 
will affect our banks and the currency. 
Whether this action shall be beneficial 
to the banks and business interests or 
the reverse will depend largely upon 
the attitude of the American Bankers’ 
Association, 

If this organization would continue 
to command the respect of the bank- 
ers of the United States it must act 
wisely and energetically in the present 
situation of financial and _ banking 
affairs. 


CLOSER ASSOCIATION AMONG 
BANKERS 


GECRE’ “ARY MacVEAGH in a re- 

cent address advised the bankers to 
form national currency associations, as 
provided for in the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act. It will be recalled, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury pointed out, that 
immediately after the passage of this 
act in May, 1908, there was a move- 
ment among the banks of the country 
to form such associations. But this 
movement collapsed when it was found 
that there was no way for a bank to 
get out of an association once it had 
become a member. 

It would be of immense benefit to the 
banks and to the bisiness interests of 
the country generally if the banks could 
unite in a local or district organization 
for carrying out certain work in which 
concerted action is essential. The least 
of these purposes, however, would be 
the issuing of bank notes. There are 
many other matters of far greater im- 
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portance, such as payment of interest 
on deposits, charges on collections and 
the more efficient examination of banks. 
In fact, if the banks were united in 
some form of district organization ade- 
quately equipped for making its decrees 
effective, the whole banking situation 
would be vastly improved. 

In a country lacking the branch bank- 
ing system, and where a central bank 
seems to be politically impracticable, 
even if it were desirable, some form of 
effective organization among the banks 
is highly desirable. 

Possibly the existing clearing-house 
associations might be adapted to meet 
this need, but if not something else 
should be devised. 

The national currency 
authorized in the Aldrich-Vreeland Act 
are wholly inadequate to meet the pres- 
ent requirements. Mr. Fow rer has 
proposed a much better form of organ- 


associations 


ization. This is a field in which the 
practical knowledge of the banker 
would be especially serviceable. If the 


American Bankers’ Association could be 
induced to give some attention to this 
important problem, a special committee 
might devise a plan of district bank or- 
ganization to deal with the issue and 
redemption of notes, the clearing of 
checks, regulation of interest on de- 
posits, bank examination, and other 
matters affecting the banking interests. 

The formation of efficient district or- 
ganizations, probably affiliated with a 
central body, would afford a regulating 
force much more efficient than a central 
bank, without the objections attaching 
to the latter. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


DDRESSING the last annual con- 
vention of the Minnesota State 
Bankers’ Association, President W. C. 
Brown, of the New York Central 
Lines, dwelt on the high cost of living 
While ad- 


and the causes therefor. 
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mitting that the great increase in the 
production of gold had been influential 
in raising prices, he thought that a 
much more important factor was to be 
found in the failure of our farms to add 
to their production in proportion to the 
gain in population and consumption. 
Comparing the year 1909 with the year 
1899, Mr. Brown showed that the acre- 
age devoted to agriculture increased 
twenty-three per cent.; production in- 
creased thirty-six per cent., while pop- 
ulation (consumption) increased sixty 
per cent. 

“It does not require,” he said, “the 
experience of a railroad man to know 
that with one train—representing pro- 
duction—running at the rate of thirty- 
six miles an hour, followed by another 
train—representing consumption—run- 
ning at the rate of sixty miles an hour, 
either the leading train must be speeded 
up, the following train slowed down, 
or disaster is only a question of time.” 

President Brown does not believe 
that population and consumption will 
be slowed down. And if disaster is to 
be avoided there must be an increase in 
production. 

The motive that induces production 
of farm commodities is precisely the 
same as that behind every other kind 
of business—profit. Is it not rather 
certain that the increased cost of farm 
products will tend very shortly to cor- 
rect itself? Has that tendency not set 
in already? A New Hampshire banker 
said to the editor of this MaGazine re- 
cently that in his part of New Eng- 
land there 
years ago that could be bought for a 
Now these farms had all been 


were many farms a few 
song. 
withdrawn from the market and were 
not to be had at any price. Travelling 
over a considerable part of New Eng- 
land lately, we have looked for the 
“abandoned farms” described in our 
popular magazines. We had expected 
to see old houses and barns rotting and 
falling to pieces and surrounded by an 


air of melancholy and decay. Nothing 
On the other 
hand, the farmhouses and barns are 


large and in fine repair, the farms pro- 


of the kind is to be seen. 


ductive and well-kept, and the farmers 
almost universally prosperous. 

Mr. Brown made some comparisons 
of the yield per acre of certain farm 
products in this and other countries. 
With soil as fertile as any in the world, 
our output of several farm staples is 
less per acre than in some of the Euro- 
pean countries. 

Undoubtedly, the American farmer 
tries to do too much. He would rather 
have a section, a half section or quarter 
section of land than a modest eighty or 
forty acres, even though the smaller 
area might yield greater net results. 
Like a good many of our banks, the 
American farmer tries to do too much 
business for his capital. Mr. Brown 
has done a public service in calling at- 
tention to the imperfect methods of a 
good many of our farmers. His sug- 
gestion that the sum appropriated for 
at least one battleship be devoted to ag- 
ricultural experiment stations is worthy 
of consideration. In fact, there is no 
more effectual preparation for war than 
the safeguarding of the national wealth. 
And the wealth of the United States 
lies largely in the products of the 


farms. 


DIVISION FORM OF BANK 


ORGANIZATION 
S is well known, the First National 
Bank of Chicago—one of the 
very large and ‘successful banks of the 
United States—has, been conducting its 
several under a 


business for years 


division form of organization, corre- 
classification of the 
bank’s customers. The First National 
has found the plan highly successful 
and thoroughly satisfactory. It has 
however, to 


sponding to a 


been thought desirable, 
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change the designation of the official in 
charge of the respective divisions from 
manager and assistant manager to vice- 
president and assistant cashier, these 
terms being better understood in this 
country. 

The experiment made by the First 
National Bank of Chicago in separating 
its business into divisions corresponding 
to the respective lines in which its cus- 
tomers were engaged was an interesting 
one, and since its success has now been 
fully demonstrated it may be expected 
that other banks will adopt a similar 
plan. A method of this kind makes it 
possible for the various divisions of a 
bank to render the special service that 
otherwise be difficult 
where a bank was organized for the 


would except 
sole purpose of catering to a particular 
plan that 
field of operations more than is desira- 


line—a circumscribes the 
ble. The division form of organization 
affords full scope for a bank’s activi- 
ties, but combines this with the possi- 
bilities of specialization in the various 
divisions. 


THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK 


OR the first time in its history the 

United States, imitating foreign 

precedents, will soon have a postal sav- 
ings bank. 

It has been assumed that there exists 
in this country a vast hoard of money 
that the ordinary banks could not get 
but which will be brought out by the 
If this shall be 


found to be the case, the new scheme 


postal savings bank. 


will in that respect be of some use. But 
the same end might have been achieved 
in a better way—by making all savings 
banks safe, and by educating the igno- 
rant as to the existence of thousands of 
safe banks to be found in all parts of 
the country. Of course, only the most 


ignorant persons will patronize the 


postal savings bank, for there are other 
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banks just as safe that pay nearly or 
quite twice as much interest. 

The postal savings legislation illus- 
trates afresh the fact that most of our 
banking and currency legislation is in- 
volved in some kind of project for ‘‘tak- 
ing care” of bonds of one kind or an- 
other. 

When the national banking system 
was established, one of the avowed pur- 
poses was to provide a market for 
United States bonds. With the Gov- 
ernment facing rebellion, it was natural 
and proper that every possible assist- 
ance be given in upholding the market 
value of the bonds that must be issued 
to prosecute the war. As an historic 
fact, however, it may be mentioned that 
the expectations in this direction were 
hardly realized. After the war closed, 
however, the act did greatly help in 
marketing the bonds. 

The Aldrich-Vreeland Law was also 
a bond-boosting measure. This time the 
Government lent a helping hand to 
State, municipal and railway bonds. 

And now the postal savings bank law 
is passed chiefly to get money for tak- 
ing up the two per cent. United States 
bonds, which are threatened with . de- 
preciation below par. 

Furthermore, the postal savings law 
will greatly stimulate the general bond 
market, banks in which 
postal savings funds are to be rede- 


because the 


posited must put up bonds with the 
United States Treasury as security for 
these deposits. Some of the country 
banks, it is said, desire these deposits, 
but in order to procure them they will 
New York or 


financial centers and buy bonds to put 


have to send to other 
up as security for the deposits. These 
banks will have to pay a premium gen- 
erally for such bonds, and thus when 
they get the postal deposits they will 
The 


policy of inducing commercial banks 


have less money than before. 


to invest in bonds tends to diminish the 
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power of these banks to fulfill the chief 
object of their creation, viz., to aid in 
carrying on the ordinary operations of 


production and trade. 

We wish that it were possible to have 
financial legislation in this country with 
just one object in view—to provide a 
system that would be of benefit to all 
the people of the country. 

When Congress gets done with legis- 
lating to bolster up the price of Gov- 
ernment bonds—foolishly issued at a 
rate not representing the country’s ac- 
tual borrowing power—and when the 
State, railway and other bonds are suffi- 
ciently boosted up by act of Congress, 
may we then hope for banking and 
currency legislation based upon prin- 
ciple, and whose object will not be to 
sustain the price of anybody’s bonds, 
but to benefit the people of the United 
States? 


FORCING BANK LIQUIDATION 
NNOUNCEMENT was made re- 
cently that when the Comptroller 
of the Currency discovers that a na- 
tional bank is being conducted in a 
manner that must, if not corrected, end 
in insolvency, the following course will 

be taken: 

“First—That the 
ance with the examiner’s suggestions, 
be immediately placed in a satisfactory 
condition by the officers and directors 


bank, in accord- 


then in charge. 

“Second—That, if the officers and di- 
rectors in charge are unable to place the 
bank in a satisfactory condition, it will 
be insisted upon that a new element of 
strength be brought into the board, or, 
in other words, that the bank be placed 
entirely under a new management. 

“Third—That, if neither of the above 
suggestions can be complied with, the 
officers and directors will be urged to 
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place the bank in voluntary liquidation, 
and if they refuse to recommend that 
such action be taken by the stockhold 
ers, the examiner will ask a committ: 

of the representative shareholders t» 
meet with him for the purpose of plac- 
ing before them the result of his e: 

aminations. 

“This committee will be asked by tl: 
examiner to consider whether it is noi 
better for the shareholders to vote for 
voluntary liquidation and pay the d 
posit liabilities in full, while there is y: 
a chance to save a portion of their orig 
inal investment in the capital stock o! 
the bank, rather than to court an ulti- 
mate failure with not only a loss to de 
positors but an entire wiping out of thi 
original investment of the shareholders. 
in addition to an assessment for varying 
amounts in the way of a double liability. 
to be assessed against their capital stock 
holdings. Under such circumstances it 
is the purpose of the Comptroller that 
the directors should be told that the ad- 
vantages of voluntary liquidation are: 

“That the depositors will be paid in 
full; 

“That the shareholders have an op- 
portunity to save a part of their orig- 
inal investment ; 

“That the dual liability on the cap- 
ital stock holdings will be averted; and 

“That the disgrace of another na- 
tional bank failure will be avoided.” 

Whether the Comptroller has power 
under the law to force liquidation or 
not, it is certain that his recommenda- 
tions to place the bank in liquidation 
can hardly be disregarded. That it 
would be better for the stockholders 
and depositors to liquidate a bank while 
there still remains something to be 
saved, rather than to continue a hope- 
less struggle against insolvency, hardly 
admits of argument. 





THE UNITED STATES TREASURY—VIII* 


By William Henry Smith 


Fok the purpose of expediting the 

business of the public the Treas- 
ury Department is divided into a num- 
ber of bureaus, each under the direction 
of a bureau head. The bureaus are sub- 
divided into divisions, each charged with 
some specific part of the work of the 
bureau. The whole work is divided into 
three branches—the executive force, the 
auditing and the fiscal force. 


Tue Executive Force. 

The executive force consists of the 
Secretary, the three Assistant Secre- 
taries and the chief clerk, each being 
assigned specific duties, the Secretary 
being over the whole. The Secretary is 
charged by law with the management of 
the national finances. He prepares 


plans for raising the revenue needed for 
the support of the government, and for 
the maintenance of the public credit. 
He grants all warrants for moneys 
drawn from the treasury for any pur- 
pose, on appropriations made by Con- 


gress. He also annually prepares for 
Congress estimates of the probable rev- 
enues and disbursements of the gov- 
ernment for the ensuing fiscal year. He 
exercises a supervisory control over the 
erection of all buildings for public use 
and the coinage of money and the print- 
ing of paper currency of the govern- 
ment and for the national banks. 

The management of the internal 
workings of the Department is divided 
between the three assistant secretaries, 
the Secretary maintaining a close over- 
sight of the whole, and all the more im- 
portant matters are submitted to him 
for final decision. 

To Assistant Secretary A. Piatt An- 
drew is assigned the general direction 
and supervision of all ma‘ters relating 
to the duties and business in the follow- 
ing bureaus and divisions: Director of 
the Mint; the bureau of Engraving and 
Printing; the Secret Service division; 
the division of public moneys; the divi- 
sion of loans and currency; the division 


* This concludes the series of articles on 
the United States Treasury. The first one 
was published in January. 


of bookkeeping and warrants; the divi- 
sion of printing and stationery, and the 
division of mails and files. 

Assistant Secretary Charles D. Hilles 
has supervision and direction of the 
office of the supervising architect; the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue; the Bu- 
reau of Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service; the office of the life sav- 
ing service and the revenue cutter ser- 
vice. 

Assistant Secretary James Freeman 
Curtis has direction of all matters con- 
nected with the customs service. When 
a new tariff law goes into effect the 
duties of the assistant having charge of 
this branch of the service are exceed- 
ingly onerous. It is a position requir- 
ing tact, firmness and sound judgment. 

The chief clerk, Walter W. Ludlow, 
is the general executive officer of the 
Department, and is charged with the 
responsibility of the enforcement of de- 
partmental regulations general in their 
nature. He is the superintendent of all 
buildings occupied by the Department 
in the District of Columbia, and has 
charge of all expenditures for the care 
of all public buildings under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He also has the custody of the files, the 
records and the department library. He 
has, in a general way, supervision over 
the whole working force of the Depart- 
ment. 

Tue Avupitine Force. 


The auditing force consists of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, an Assist- 
ant Comptroller, and six auditors. Rob- 
ert J. Tracewell, under the direction of 
the Secretary, prescribes the forms for 
keeping all public accounts except those 
relating to the postal service. Appeals 
from settlements made by any of the 
auditors can be taken to the Comp- 
troller. He passes on all decisions 
made by the auditors construing orig- 
inally, or modifying any former con- 
struction, of statutes, his decision being 
binding upon the auditors. In short, 
he has the immediate direction of the 
work of the several auditors in the set- 
tlement of claims against the govern- 
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ment. He countersigns all warrants au- 
thorized by law to be signed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. In performing 
his duties he is required to keep a close 
watch over all appropriations to see that 
none are exceeded. Formerly there 
were two Comptrollers, each having 
specific charge over certain disburse- 
nents from the treasury, but the office 
f Second Comptroller was abolished 
ome years ago, and an assistant given 
the Comptroller. He takes supervision 
f such accounts as are designated by 
the Comptroller. 

W. E. Andrews, Auditor for the 
['reasury Department, examines all ac- 
counts of salaries and incidental ex- 
penses of the Department, all accounts 
relating to the customs service, the pub- 
lie debt, internal revenue, the Treasurer 
ind Assistant Treasurers, the mints 
ind assay offices, the bureau of engrav- 
ing and printing, the revenue cutter ser- 
vice, the life saving service, public 
health and marine hospital service, the 
public buildings and the secret service. 

Benjamin F. Harper, Auditor for the 


War Department, audits and settles all 
accounts of salaries and incidental ex- 
penses of the office of the Secretary of 
War, and of all the bureaus and offices 
under the Secretary’s direction; all ac- 
counts relating to the military estab- 
lishment, armories and arsenals, nation- 


al cemeteries, fortifications, public 
buildings and grounds, under the chief 
engineers, rivers and harbors, the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point and the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. 

The Auditor for the Interior Depart- 
ment, Howard C. Shober, passes on all 
claims for salaries and incidental ex- 
penses of the Interior Department; all 
accounts relating to the protection and 
survey of public lands; the expenses of 
the Geological Survey, army and navy 
pensions, Indian affairs, Howard Uni- 
versity, the capitol and grounds in 
Washington, Hot Springs reservation, 
and all other business within the juris- 
diction of the Interior Department. 

Ralph W. Tyler, Auditor for the 
Navy Department, examines and 
passes on all accounts connected with 
the Navy Department, and with the 


navy itself, including those connected 
with the construction and repair of all 
vessels for naval use. 

Caleb B. Layton is called the “‘Audit- 
or for the State and other Depart- 
ments.” This means for such depart- 
ments as have no auditor of their own, 
and includes the departments of State, 
of Agriculture, of Commerce ‘and Labor 
and of Justice. He has under his juris- 
diction all claims directly connected 
with each of these departments, for sal- 
aries and incidental expenses, includ- 
ing all accounts relating to the diplo- 
matic service, the consular service, the 
judiciary, United States Courts, judg- 
ments of the United States Courts and 
of the Court of Claims, the Executive 
office, the Civil Service Commission, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, territorial governments, the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, pub- 
lic printer, the library of Congress, and 
of all boards or commissions and estab- 
lishments of the government not within 
the jurisdiction of any of the executive 
departments. 

Meritt O. Chance, the Auditor for the 
Post Office Department, has jurisdiction 
over all claims for salaries and _ inci- 
dental expenses of the Post Office De- 
partment; all postal and money order 
accounts of postmasters, and all ac- 
counts relating to the transportation of 
the mails. He countersigns and regis- 
ters the warrants on the Treasurer is- 
sued in liquidation of the indebtedness 
of the Post Office Department, and su- 
perintends the collection of debts due 
the United States for the services of 
the Post Office Department, and di- 
rects all suits for the payment of money 
for postal service. 


Tue Fiscart Force. 


The fiscal force of the Department is 
composed of the Treasurer, the Regis- 
ter, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Director of the Mint and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Two of 
these, the Comptroller and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, were 
the outgrowth of the necessities of the 
government during the civil war. The 
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others were created by the original act 
of 1789 establishing the Treasury De- 
partment. One man, Joseph Nourse, 
held the office of register forty years. 
He was appointed originally by Wash- 
ington, and held the position through 
all the changes of administration down 
to that of Jackson. 

The Treasurer, Lee McClung, is the 
custodian of the funds of the govern- 
ment, and collects and disburses all pub- 
lic moneys. He is the redemption agent 
for the notes of national banks, and 
trustee for the bonds held to secure 
national bank circulation and the gov- 
ernment deposits in national banks. He 
is also the custodian of miscellaneous 
trust funds, fiscal agent for the pay- 
ment of interest on the public debt, in- 
cluding the Spanish indemnity fund, 
and disbursing officer of the school fund 
of the Indian Territory and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

William T. Vernon is Register of the 


Treasury. He signs, issues and reg- 


isters all bonds of the United States, in- 
cluding those for the Panama canal and 
the Philippine Islands and the District 


of Columbia. He receives, examines 
and registers the upper halves of all re- 
deemed United States notes, gold cer- 
tificates, silver certificates, interest cou- 
pons and checks, and all fractional cur- 
rency notes, and all condemned internal 
revenue stamps and postage stamps. 

Lawrence O. Murray, Comptroller of 
the Currency,.is the great- connecting 
link between the Treasury Department 
and the national banks. Among his 
duties are the examination of all appli- 
cations for bank charters and the grant- 
ing of the certificate authorizing the 
organization of banks. He has direct 
supervision over all national banks, and 
when declared insolvent, he appoints 
the Receiver. He prepares and issues 
to the banks the currency they are en- 
titled to receive. 

The Director of the Mint (office va- 
cant up to the time of going to press) 
has general supervision of all the mints 
and assay offices of the government. 
He directs the coinage to be issued and 
authorizes all expenditures for that pur- 


pose. All appointments and removals 
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in the mints and assay offices are sub- 
ject to his approval. 

Royal E. Cabell, as Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, has general superin- 
tendence of all internal revenue taxes. 
This gives him charge of the employ- 
ment of all officers and agents concerned 
in the collection of internal revenue 
taxes, including what is known as the 
corporation tax and the enforcement of 
the revenue laws. He issues all regu- 
lations and instructions connected with 
the collection of the taxes and the en- 
forcement of the revenue laws. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 1890 TO 
MARCH, 1910 


HOLESALE prices in 1909, as 

measured by the prices of 257 
commodities, advanced three per cent. 
over the wholesale prices in 1908, but 
with this advance they were still two 
and three-tenths per cent. below the 
high average of 1907 prices. Whole- 
sale prices in 1909 were fourteen and 
five-tenths per cent. higher than in 
1900; forty-one per cent. higher than 
in 1897, the year of lowest prices in the 
twenty-year period from 1890 to 1909; 
twelve per cent. higher than in 1890; 
and twenty-six and five-tenths per cent. 
higher than the average price for the 
ten years 1890 to 1899. 

The highest point reached in 1907 
was the month of October, from which 
month there was a general decline until 
August, 1908. Beginning with Septem- 
ber, 1908, there has been an increase 
without a break in any month up to 
March, 1910. Wholesale prices in 
March, 1910, were higher than at any 
time in the preceding twenty years, be- 
ing seven and five-tenths per cent. high- 
er than in March, 1909, ten and two- 
tenths per cent. higher than in August. 
1908, twenty-one and one-tenth per 
cent. higher than the average yearly 
price of 1900, forty-nine and two-tenths 
per cent. higher than the average yearly 
price of 1897, and thirty-three and 
eight-tenths per cent. higher than the 
average price for the ten years 1890 to 


1899. 








SAVINGS BANKS 


Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDINGS AS AN ASSET 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


N° single feature of savings bank 

management has been attended 
with more erroneous impressions and 
fruitful of more adverse comment than 
has the building of ornate and expensive 
banking houses. This is especially true 
where the bank has been paying a lesser 
rate of interest than generally prevails, 
and at times when reduction of the divi- 
dend rate is in the air. 

To explain to the average man why 
a bank can afford to live in a luxurious 
home and cannot afford to pay half of 
one per cent. more interest, is as diffi- 
cult as to attempt to demonstrate that 
a man who runs an automobile is not in 
position to pay his gas bill. The de- 
positor is apt to take the gas man’s 
view, that he should either pay up or 
“cut out” the car. This view is espe- 
cially prevalent in New York City, 
where money has been spent with a con- 
siderable degree of lavishness on sav- 
ings bank buildings. 

Many have the idea that the earning 
power of the bank must be commensu- 
rate with its style of living, and that 
it could, if it would, pay even more than 
a four. per cent. rate. In the Brooklyn 
section, a widespread notion exists that 
these structures have been built from 
dormant account money, which, as any 
bank man knows, is utterly absurd, and 
would be both illegal and unjust. The 
charge has even gone out that banks 
have made needless improvements in this 
line, in order to avoid extra dividends, 
and whether this be true or false, is for 
them to answer. 

The building of any fine structure ex- 
cites comment. Marble, granite, steel 
and bronze are indicative of stability, 
prosperity, permanency, soundness. And 
while a fine building will not make a bad 
bank good, it will make a good bank 
better—in the eyes of many. If the 


‘it will be so. 


outlay is too elaborate, it may excite 
adverse comment as to the wisdom of 
the managers, but not as to the pros- 
perity of the institution. It is said that 
the building of a certain banking edifice 
in New York State was in a measure re- 
sponsible for the present franchise tax 
in that State, inasmuch as the legisla- 
tors concluded that if banks could afford 
such buildings, they could afford to pay 
a tax, and promptly proceeded to im- 
pose one. 


From AN ADVERTISING STANDPOINT. 


From a publicity standpoint, there 
can be no question that a fine building 
is a good advertising medium. And as 
long as men are judged by the clothes 
they wear and the houses they occupy, 
And many a bank dates 
its success from the time of opening 
the new building. The phenomenal 
gains of two banks in Brooklyn during 
1909 are directly traceable to having 
moved into handsome buildings during 
that year. 

The average man cannot digest or 
appreciate a bark statement; frequently 
he does not know the men in charge, and 
he falls back upon his observation of 
the house it occupies in order to assure 
himself that it is worthy of his trust. It 
is true that there are many most excellent 
institutions, like many men, that oc- 
cupy shabby quarters; and on the con- 
trary, many unsound concerns that, like 
other men, attempt to cover up their 
weaknesses by an outward show of pros- 
perity. But a good bank, in a good 
home, is like unto a good man in a 
mansion—eminently in place. 

But granting that a good bank is 
worthy of a good home, and one in keep- 
ing with its dignity and standing; and 
granting that it may be advertising par 
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excellence, there is no doubt that a bank 
can be weakened as well as strengthened 
by this line of investment. It is 
charged that a bank of discount in 
Greater New York that went to the wall 
recently was in a large measure carried 
down by unwise investments in bank- 
ing property. In the South, notably 
among the colored banks, this is espe- 
cially true, and while they overrate the 
banking house as an advertising me- 
dium, they at the same time overvalue it 
as an asset. 

To illustrate the point that a bank 
may become weakened by this line of 
endeavor, take an instance as follows: 
A bank occupying rented quarters and 
having a surplus of $100,000, invests 
(lawfully) in a banking house one- 
quarter of that sum. The old surplus 
being one-tenth of the deposits, makes 
the ratio of strength ten to one. The 
building being a “dead” asset, and very 
slow in moving, on account of its limited 
utility, has cut into the available sur- 
plus one-quarter, leaving the ratio of 
strength seven and one-half to one. 

It is very evident that a building hav- 


ing such limited utility and usually cost- 
ing dearly, cannot be worth its cost as 


a marketable asset. And unless some 
other concern should step in and pur- 
chase it, the building would be worth 
merely the value of the ground and the 
old material. This, of course, has refer- 
ence to buildings erected for banking 
purposes only, and not commercial edi- 
fices. This point will be taken up later. 
But it would certainly seem to be good 
banking not to hold an asset of this 
character, or of any sort, as a matter 
of fact, above its market value. 


Tue Law IN THE Case. 


This matter of investment in bank 
buildings is generally regulated by law. 
Let us “ask to inquire,” as Hasamura 
Togo would say, and ascertain the 
status of this question. Real estate may 
be held for banking purposes as fol- 
lows: 

New York—A plot whereon a build- 
ing may be erected requisite for the con- 
venient transaction of its business, and 
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from portions of which not required for 
its own use a revenue may be derived. 
The cost shall not exceed twenty-five 
per centum of the net surplus, except 
by written consent of the superinten- 
dent of banks. Estimates of the same, 
plans, etc., must be filed with the de- 
partment before the purchase of the lot. 

Massachusetts—A sum not exceeding 
the guarantee fund and undivided earn- 
ings; nor in any case to exceed five per 
cent. of the deposits, or two hundred 
thousand dollars. Consent of commis- 
sioner of banking must be obtained. 

Rhode Island—Such corporations 
may invest in the purchase of a “suit- 
able” site and the ‘erection of a “suit- 
able” building for the convenient trans- 
action of business. 

Vermont—Five per cent. of the de- 
posits may be so invested. 

New Hampshire—In land and build- 
ings suitable and actually used by it, in 
part, for its banking room, the total 
cost of which shall not exceed ten per 
cent. of its deposits. 

Connecticut—A greater sum _ than 
may be taken from the surplus of such 
bank, after allowing for the deprecia- 
tion of assets, and the three per cent. 
contingent fund required by section 
3441, and such expenditure shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the bank com- 
missioners. 

Iowa—aA lot and building in which its 
business is carried on. 

Maine—Real estate in the city or 
town in which such bank or institution 
is located to an amount not exceeding 
five per cent. of its deposits or to an 
amount not exceeding its reserve fund. 

Minnesota—Save as otherwise spe- 
cially provided, the entire cost of land 
and buildings for the transaction of the 
business of a savings bank, including 
premises leased to others, shall not be 
more than fifty per cent. of its net sur- 
plus, assets other than cash being taken 
at cash market value. 

Indiana—A lot and banking house 
requisite for the transaction of its busi- 
ness, and for an income from such por- 
tions of the same as are not required for 
its own use. The estimated cost and in- 
come shall be approved by the auditor 
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of the State and the same shall not cost 
more than five per cent. of the deposits. 


Bank BuiLpincs in New York. 


In accordance with the above law, the 
savings banks of New York State have 
invested, or, to be more accurate, “‘tied 
up,” $20,788,300 of past earnings in 
bank buildings, ranging from a modest 
two-story brick structure costing $2,000 
to a palace of marble and onyx. These 
structures have been “amortized,” or 
scaled down, on the books to $13,245,- 
700, a loss of seven millions in deprecia- 
tion. By the testimony of the banks 
themselves, these structures are worth, 
as a whole, just about the holding value, 
$13,365,200. This will, in a _ small 
measure, account for the diminishing 
ratio of surplus. Just what process has 
been used to ascertain this value is not 
known. At best it is probably an esti- 
mate. 

Only one case is on record in New 
York State where the value of a bank 
building has been judicially determined. 
That was in the case of the Bank for 
Savings, corner Twenty-second street 
and Fourth avenue, New York. This 
bank brought suit against the State 
Comptroller to test the validity of the 
franchise tax levied against the surplus 
of savings banks. 

As will be seen by the accompanying 
table the building cost upwards of 
$750,000, and the bank then, as now, 
held the building on its books at $400,- 
000. The comptroller assessed this at 
cost. This, the bank contended, was 
too high. Experts were put on the 
stand for both sides, and it was shown 
that property in that neighborhood had 
increased materially since the building 
was erected, and that the lot was worth 
$390,000 and the building as old ma- 
terial $100,000 more. But this was as 
old material and a piece of ground, and 
not as a building especially erected for 
a special purpose. In this case the 
court said: “It is well known that a 
building, especially one constructed for 
a special purpose, is rarely worth in the 
market what it has cost to erect it. 

Manifestly the value of the 
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building as old material should have 
little weight in fixing the actual value 
of the property.” The lot was held at 
the above figure ($390,000) and the 


Home of the East Side Savings Bank of 
Rochester, N. Y. Omitted from the 
large groups. 


building at $200,000, making $590,000 
as the value for the bank’s purposes—a 
depreciation of $160,000, in spite of en- 
hancing values in realty thereabouts. 

It is not often that such property ap- 
preciates in value—the tendency is the 


other way. By referring to the table it 
will be seen that on the basis of present 
market values only ten bank buildings 
out of a total of ninety-five have a mar- 
ket value equal to or exceeding the cost. 
Even in New York city, with the steady 
rise in realty values, it is doubtful if the 
average bank building would make any 
better showing than did the building of 
the Bank for Savings if the test were 
judicially made. A recent instance is 
quite to the contrary, however, due to 
peculiar local conditions—that of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank, which cost 
$690,000, was held at $450,000, and, 
according to newspaper reports, sold for 
$1,000,000 to an English syndicate, 
which in return sold it for $1,500,000. 
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Also the building of the North River 
Savings Bank, in the same _ section, 
worth about double its cost. This is due 
to the Pennsylvania tunnels and termi- 
nals in that section, making it the com- 


Home of the Westchester County Savings 
Bank of Tarrytown, N.Y. Omitted 
from the large groups. 


ing center of New York. Such phenom- 

enal rises in values are not common. 
Again, it will be noted that thirty- 

nine out of sixty-five commercial build- 


ings do not carry themselves, and there- 
fore cost, as rentals, the interest on the 
investment plus the deficiency, which in 
the State as a whole amounts to $193,- 


144, Fourteen banks earned a surplus 
above their carrying charges. Several 
banks have made it a practice to charge 
themselves, as rental, with a sum esti- 
mated to.be the rental value of the 
premises, and this appears in the 
charges, where such custom exists. Per- 
haps not over ten banks in the State do 
this. One in New York, whose prop- 
erty is held at upwards of $30,000, 
charges itself with $7,000 in addition to 
the taxes and repairs. 

As to the merits of a commercial 
building as compared with a strictly 
banking office, there is this to be said: 
A fine office building, such as the Erie 
County, of Buffalo, or the Onondaga 
County, of Syracuse, doubtless carries 
as much prestige as an advertising me- 
dium as does the strictly bank building. 
Perhaps more so, for if filled with good 
tenants, they have a tendency to attract 
notice to the building through private 
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advertising. And again: The invest- 
ment is not a dead asset, as it earns 
something towards its up-keep; where»; 
the strictly banking proposition earns 
nothing. The only case of a banking 
house returning any income, known to 
the writer, is that of the Union Square 
Savings Bank, New York, of recent 
erection, which has a happy idea, in 
having an extension in the rear, fitted 
up as apartments, rented in the main ‘o 
employees, from which was derived last 
year an income of $800. 

The intent of this paper is not io 
eriticise—far from it—but, rather, to 
direct attention to existing facts, aid 
present a subject that has not received 
attention heretofore. A glance at tlie 
group reproductions of these buildings, 
which includes all but twenty-four in 
the State, cuts of which were impossible 
to obtain, will demonstrate that the 
Empire State has a fine lot of savings 
bank structures, irrespective of the cost 
or carrying charges. That they are a 
credit to the banks and the State is 
readily to be seen. They have doubt- 
less had much to do with the success of 
these banks and have added not a little 
to the opinion of stability everywhere 
to be found. If they have cost twenty 
millions, they have doubtless been worth 
it, or they would not have been built. If 
part of that twenty millions had better 
been reserved in the surplus, or dis- 
tributed as extra dividends, it is too late 
to alter the matter now—they are here 
to stay. They will not be sold for old 
junk, but continue to be used for bank- 
ing purposes and are worth—whatever 
the bank men may say. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


HE Bankers MaGazine wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each of 
the large cities of the country to secure 
subscriptions and to act as a general repre- 
sentative. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar wit! 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pu!- 
lishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 


A TRUST DEPARTMENT OUTFIT FOR THE 
SMALLER TRUST COMPANY 


By W. W. Potts, Secretary and Treasurer Federal Title and Trust 
Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


N the average small or newly incor- 
porated trust company, the matter 
o: determining just what will be neces- 
siry in supplying the needed books and 
forms in the trust department is one of 
considerable perplexity to the official in 
wose hands the business will be placed, 
particularly will this be the fact should 
tle trust business fall to one wholly un- 
acquainted with that branch of the 
business. 


VOUCHER 
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The Federal Title & Trust Company, 


The trust business in most localities, 
aside from the eities, is very largely a 
matter of development, and in the in- 
stallation of the necessary outfit care 
should be exercised in order to avoid a 
number of books and forms not abso- 
lutely needed at the outset. 

In the ruling of the trust ledger sub- 
mitted, it is believed one has been de- 
veloped that will afford all needed in- 
formation, and being of the loose leaf 
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THE FEDERAL TITLE & TRUST co. 
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THIS VOUCHER, WHEN PROPERLY ENDORSED, WILL BE PAID BY THE DEFOS/TORY DESIGNATED BELOW AND 1S A RECEIPT FOR THE 


PAYMENTS MENTIONEO THEREIN, 


If NOT SATISFACTORY, MAKE NO ALTERATIONS, BUT RETURN FOR CORRECTION. 


RE Ne a ES a 


SEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Pay TO THE 
ORDER OF 


TtoTHE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


COLLARS, $_____ 


Voucher Check, folded to show all sides 
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Mortgage Register 


type, will be found capable of expan- 
sion up to the point where it is neces- 
sary to place the trust department in a 
separate division. 


With this form a record can be had 
of both receipts and disbursements, «s 
well as of all investments, personal and 
real property, the expenses of handling 
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the account, uninvested cash balance, 
and a history of the matter from the 
appointment to the final closing up of 
the account. 

The form for the uninvested cash bal- 
ance of each account in aggregate is 
carried in the front of the ledger, as 
well as a like account of the mortgages 


No. 4 


THE FEDERAL TITLE & TRUST COMPANY, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


see 1S 1906. 
TO WHOM IT MAY ERN: 


= BOND and MORTGAGE herewith, for 
Oct IS AA y oS, recorded in 


Mortgage Book oS page G 
although standing in the name of this Company generally, is not the 


individual property of the Company, but is held by it in trust, for 
the following amounts, and for the estates hereafter named, viz: 


Estate KK Le 6. 
as Drtbun/ 


$ Soo, 


ey # loo, 
IN . ftv nnseltonnrKtal ..§ 


loo. 


$ 
fi Lad) 1th § 
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THE FEDERAL TITLE & TRUST COMPANY. 
By 


TREASURER. 


Mortgage Investment Card—A similar card is 
filed with papers of the trust account 


and other investments, a page of the 
regular ledger ruling being used for 
each. 

The individual trust accounts may be 
carried numerically, or can be separated 
alphabetically as is desired. 

In the disbursement of funds the use 
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of a manifold voucher-check has been 
found very satisfactory. The voucher 
and check being combined, there is no 
possibility of loss of any statement or 
bill, as the account payable is copied t 
the voucher, and the original item file. 
with the other papers in the case, eac! 
bill or statement being marked wit 
the number of the trust, voucher nun 
ber and date of payment, as follows: 

Trust No 

Voucher No 

Date Paid 

It has been found advisable to use 
heavy expansion wallet in caring for t] 
different papers and records of each ac- 
count, the number and name of each ac- 
count being written on the outside o: 
the wallet, and the papers enclose: 
being separated and placed in ordinary 
manila envelopes, bearing the number 
and name of the account, the classifica- 
tion of the papers being indicated on 
the outside of the envelope, viz.: 

Trust Account No. 5. 
Guardian of Philip Rogers. 
Accounts Payable. 

In case the investment of funds in 
any account, in a portion of a mort- 
gage owned bv the trust company, is 
desired, a complete record of the same 
can be had by the use of the mortgage 
investment card here shown. One of 
the cards should be filed with the 
papers of the mortgage loan, showing 
the amounts invested in each trust ac- 
count, also each trust envelope should 
carry a record of its mortgage invest- 
ments on one of the same forms. By 
the use of the investment card it will be 
unnecessary to burden the mortgage 
register as the numerous investments 
are made, or to record the return of the 
funds at such time as the trust account 
is closed. 

Suitable rulings of bond and mort 
gage registers are also shown. 

By the use of the different forms sub 
mitted it is believed the trust busines: 
of the smaller company can be handled 
at not too great an expense of time or 
outlay of money in installation ex 
penses. 
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SEEKING BUSINESS FROM SHAREHOLDERS 


By Archibald G. Boal 


HEORETICALLY, at least, every 

shareholder in a banking associa- 

i.on ought to be interested in that bank’s 

suecess to the extent of patronizing it 

jimself to the full extent of his ability 

id encouraging others to patronize it. 

|: is a common complaint among many 

bank executives that some of their 

ockholders are not customers at all, or 
ry indifferent customers. 

In these days when in towns and 
ities competition for depositors is not 
uly keen, but very keen, cashiers 
‘ight find a field for study and thought 
in the stock ledger. Here they will find 
prospective customers on whom they 
have a real claim and with whom there 
should be but little necessity for argu- 
ment. 

If the stock ledger be taken and each 
shareholder’s name be placed under one 
ot the following headings, the latent pos- 
sibilities of increased business in one’s 
own family (so to speak) may be dis- 
covered. The classification is: “Good 
Customers,” “‘Medium Good,’ “Keep 
No Account,” “Lives Too Far Away.” 
No cashier, daily and nightly prodding 
his brains for ways and means to secure 
new business, should be satisfied with 
less than seventy-five per cent. of the 
bank’s shareholders as active depositors. 

The “Medium Good” class will prob- 
ably be found to have an account at an- 
other bank, which, with the proper ap- 
plication of tact, diplomacy and argu- 
ment, they will be glad to bring to the 
bank in which they are directly inter- 
ested. Those who keep no accounts are 
sometimes estranged by trivial incidents 
of the past which went unexplained. 
Probably the incident wasn’t big enough 
to make a fuss over, but big enough to 
cause a slight dissatisfaction, which led 
to new alliances. These may be won 
back by the good salesmanship qualities 
that should be in every cashier. Those 


who live too far away may sometimes be 
persuaded to keep a dormant account 
under an agreement to pay some in- 
terest. 

Shareholders sometimes drift away to 
other banks, perhaps more conveniently 
located, because they are never re- 
minded of the bank’s existence, except 
by the formal notice of the annual meet- 
ing and a request for a proxy once a 
year and by their dividend check. 

All published reports should be sent 
to shareholders and a letter once or 
twice a year explaining the general state 
of the bank’s business will serve to keep 
them interested. 

Likewise the shareholders should be 
on the mailing list for all advertise- 
ments sent out during the year. In 
spite of this there will always be some 
who are peculiar and prefer to do busi- 
ness with other banks and some who, 
living in other cities, inherit stock. 
Whenever possible the board of direc- 
tors should endeavor to find buyers 
nearer home for such stock and place 
it where it will do the most good. 

By adroit suggestion shareholders 
can sometimes be trained to help secure 
new customers. They may hand the 
cashier lists of names of friends and 
neighbors, whose business would be 
worth while, or of those who have sold 
or are About to sell real estate or other 
property and have not yet found a new 
investment. In these days the alert and 
careful cashier, without unseemly ef- 
forts, can bring to bear a constant pull 
for business on every one he knows. 

The tendency of shareholders is to 
leave everything to the directors and the 
tendency of the directors is to pass the 
responsibility for success along to the 
president and cashier. In seeking to 
make a bank profitable the shareholders 
should contribute something more than 
the money they have invested. 
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FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant 


BANKING PROSPERITY IN AUSTRALIA 


( PNEBAL prosperity is reported by sources of earning powers. He would 
the banks of Australia. At the give some evidence of the marked pro- 
forty-fourth general meeting of the gression of the Bank of Adelaide dur- 
Bank of Adelaide (Victoria), as re- ing the past ten years. In 1900 the de- 
ported by the London “Economist,” the posits were £2,185,000; they were now 
chairman, Mr. A. G. Downer, said that £4,114,000. In 1900 the note circula- 
during the fairly long number of years tion was £127,000; it was now £225,- 
he had occupied his present position the 000. In 1900 the advances were £1,- 
reports and balance-sheets had been 401,000; they were now £2,817,000. In 
most satisfactory, but it had never been 1900 the liquid assets were £1,485,100; 
his pleasure to dwell upon figures so they were now £2,443,000. These fig- 
gratifying as those now presented to ures excluded remittances in transit, 
the shareholders. The dividend of ten which were included in the £3,033,000 
per cent. resolved upon last year had figures previously mentioned. In 1900 
been maintained, and there had been the reserve fund was £165,000; it was 
carried forward a sum of about £6,000 now £325,000. In 1900 the branches 
in excess of that carried forth last year. and agencies numbered thirty-one; they 
It was proposed to pass to the reserve were now eighty-one. It was difficult 
fund £25,000, bringing the fund up to to go through figures like these without 
£350,000, and the bank’s premises had using adjectives—without using, in fact, 
been written down by £9,000. This superlatives. What was specially satis- 
writing down was in respect to the factory was the large growth of the re- 
branch premises only, as the head office serve fund and the confidence which the 
required no such treatment. Despite public had in the bank, as evidenced by 
the largely increased advances, their the large growth of deposits. To the 
liquid assets, including remittances in shareholders the condition of things 
transit—which were, of course, prac- myst be a source of pleasure. To the 
tically cash—amounted to £3,033,000, public it ought to be a source of pride 
or 12 shillings in the pound on their th4¢ the one bank belonging purely to 
liabilities we the public. bina ocean this State was successful almost beyond 

was larger it seemed to him than was , ‘ 
F : words. Even the Government, whatever 

necessary, but it was satisfactory from | — ; 

its politics might be, could not but wel- 


the point of safety. It was extraordi- cadiwongies 
nary that their profits were what they come the success of an institution that 


were now in the face of this fact, for in the last year alone had given it 
liquid assets were not, as a rule, great £7,300 in land, income and note tax. 


JAPANESE FINANCES 


APAN’S economic and financial posi- This compares with revenues of 520,- 
tion is fully set forth in the Tenth 488,151 yen and expenditures of 520,- 
Financial and Economical Annual, pre- 479,979 yen for the financial year 
pared under the direction of Marquis 1909-10. ‘ 
T. Katsura, the Minister of Finance. Concerning the country’s financial 
The budget for 1910-11 shows a total policy, the Annual says: 
estimated revenue of 534,303,861 yen, “In the preceding financial year not 
and expenditures of the same amount. only was there no issue of loans, but 
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also the policy of increasing the amount 
of redemption was adopted; and the 
total amount to be transferred to the 
national debt sinking fund in the year 
1910-11 will come up to 193,960,000 
yen, which is an increase of 10,800,000 
yen on the preceding year. This in- 
crease is due to the addition to the re- 
\-mption fund of 7,500,000 yen, be- 
ides about 2,500,000 yen, which is 
uivalent to the interest on the prin- 
pal of 50,000,000 yen (£5,121,377), 
‘ich was redeemed in the preceding 
ar. 
" “Moreover, the Government formed 
the plan of converting its five per cent. 
loans into those of four per cent., and 
has twice since March, 1910, issued at 
home four per cent. loans, which amount 
altogether to 200,000,000 yen (£20,- 
£85,507), and ‘also issued in the British 
and French markets similar loans 
amounting in all to 281,000,000 yen; 
and the proceeds have been devoted to 
the redemption of the five per cent. 
loans. In short, in the financial year 
1910-11 the tax system was readjusted 
with a view to the recuperation of the 
economic powers of the nation and at 
the same time to remove any inequality 
in the incidence of taxes, the salaries 
and allowances of Government officers 
and non-commissioned officers and _ pri- 
vates were raised with the object of ex- 
pediting the conduct of official business, 
and the amount of redemption of nation- 
al loans increased in order to raise the 
credit of national loans generally and 
at the same time to facilitate their re- 
demption and conversion.” 


PLACING GOVERNMENT LOANS 


NEW departure in the method of 

placing Government loans _ in 
Austria has attracted much attention, 
says the “Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record.” The Austrian Fi- 
nance Minister has recently resolved to 
issue a loan of about £5,800,000, but 
instead of giving it to what are known 
as the “Rothschild group of banks,” he 
has entrusted it to the Postal Savings 
Bank. But it is questioned whether he 
has acted quite wisely, for he will re- 
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quire £8,000,000 more during the year, 
and without outside assistance the 
Postal Savings Bank cannot handle the 
operation. It is thought, however, that 
it can induce Czech Polack and other 
Slav banks to codperate. The matter 
really resolves itself into one of terms, 
i. e., the cheapest way of obtaining the 
money. 


ENGLISH NOTE CIRCULATION 
NGLAND’S comparatively small 
bank-note circulation is often cited 
by bankers in the United States as an 
example of the ability of a country to 
get along without bank notes, or, at 
least, with an insignificant volume of 
them. But there is expert opinion to 
the effect that the country bank-note 
circulation is of direct benefit, and that 
its reduction may not be considered an 
unmixed blessing. Reviewing the pro- 
gress of banking in Great Britain and 


Ireland during 1909, R. H. Inglis 


Palgrave, the well-known British econ- 
omist, says in a recent number of the 
“Bankers’ Magazine” of London: 


“The reduction of the country note 
circulation in England and Wales con- 
tinues. The total note circulation of 
the issuing banks in England and Wales 
is now less than £300,000. The re- 
éstablishment of a country note issue, 
well secured and moderate in amount, 
would be a real assistance to banking in 
the rural districts of England and 
Wales. It would save expense to the 
banks, and be a convenience to the 


public.” 


While the increased use of checks 
tends to minimize the demand for bank 
notes, there are times when the latter 
are greatly needed, particularly in the 
country districts, and this need is even 
more urgent in certain portions of the 
United States than in England and 
Wales. 

PROPORTION OF CAPITAL TO 

LIABILITIES 
BASE credit has been manufactured 
more rapidly in recent years than 
it should if old standards are still to 
govern. Commenting on this tendency, 
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in a recent number of the London 
“Bankers’ Magazine,” Sir R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave says, referring to the British 
banks: 

“We may remind our readers of the 
old rule that the liabilities of a bank 
should not be more than three times as 
large as its capital. It may not be pos- 
sible to revive this prudent practice, but 
nearly eight times as large, which is the 
average at the present time, is a very 
different thing.” 

A similar tendency has been observed 
in this country, although the national 
banks at least have not as yet shown so 
wide a disproportion between capital 
and surplus as have the banks of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


GENERAL NOTES 


—A special meeting of shareholders of 
the Credit Foncier was held on July 2 to au- 
thorize the board to increase the capital 
from 200 million frances to 250 millions, as 
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required, as decided provisionally on Apri! 
3, 1909. According to the statutes of th 
bank the amount of the bonds, mortgag« 
or communal, in circulation, must not ex- 
ceed twenty times the capital of 200 mil- 
lions, and an expansion of the right of issu. 
of bonds has now become necessary. 


—-The Bank of Formosa, a Japanes 
semi-official institution, has increased jt 
capital from 5,000,000 yen to 10,000,000 yer 
and established branches at Canton, Chin 
and Singapore, Straits Settlements. 


—Owing to the congested condition 
the foreign bond market at Paris, the co: 
version of the Mexican five per cent. loa 
into bonds of a lower denomination h 
been postponed to a more favorable 0) 
portunity. 


—On May 31 the Bank of London a: 
Mexico, of Mexico City, reported a tot 
balance sheet of $187,232,599.43. 


—The Banco Internacional é¢ Hipotecari: 
de Mexico, of which Mr. T. P. Honey is 
manager, reported on May 31, mortgag 
bonds in circulation, $18,843,000; total bal- 
ance sheet, $33,157,319. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


'HECK OF CORPORATION 
DRAWN BY TREASURER TO 
HIS OWN ORDER—NOTICE TO 
BANK. 

HAVANA CENTRAL R. R. CO. vs. 
KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COM- 
PANY. 
APPEALS OF NEW 
17, 1910. 


The bank on which checks are drawn is 
the agent of the depositor to determine 
whether they are properly payable or not. 

When a corporation opens an account 
with a bank it confers upon the bank the 
power to determine whether any check 
drawn upon the account conforms to the 
contract between them. 

While a mistake in the determination of 
that question may render the drawee bank 
liable to the depositor, the latter cannot 
recover the money paid on such check to a 
third person who received the same in good 
faith relying upon the representation of the 
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bank that the check was all right, and who 
has parted with the money. 

The treasurer of a corporation, author- 
ized to sign checks for it drew checks to his 
own order and deposited them to his own 
account, and these checks when presented 
to the bank on which they were drawn were 
paid, the proceeds being credited by the 
collecting bank to the individual account ef 
the treasurer and afterwards drawn out by 
him; Held, that the proceeds could not be 
recovered by the corporation from the bank 
receiving the checks. 


HIS was an appeal from an order 
of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in the first judicial de- 
partment, which affirmed an interlocu 
tory judgment overruling a demurrer 
to the complaint. The facts alleged 
in the complaint were as follows: 
On February 23, 1906, the plaintiff 
by C. W. Van Voorhis, its treasurer 
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opened a deposit account with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York in its 
name, under an arrangement by which 
checks drawn upon said account were to 
bear the following signature: “Havana 
Central Railroad Company, C. W. Van 
\oorhis, Treasurer.” Between April 
+} and June 15, 1906, without the 
;nowledge of any other officer or em- 
loyee of the plaintiff, C. W. Van Voor- 
is drew and signed three checks upon 
his account with the Central Trust 
(ompany, the first dated April 21, 1906, 
tor $22,461.81, payable to the order of 
\V. M. Greenwood or C. W. Van Voor- 
jis, the second dated May 23, 1906, 
ror $21,944.45, payable in the alterna- 
i.ve to the same persons, and the third, 
dated June 14, 1906, for $15,000, pay- 
able like the two others. Each of these 
cuecks was signed “Havana Central 
Railroad Company, C. W. Van Voorhis, 
Treasurer” ; each was endorsed by C. W. 
Van Voorhis, and each was deposited 
by him in a bank account in his own in- 
dividual name which he kept with the 
defendant. The first and third checks 
were accepted by the Central Trust 
Company before payment and_ the 
amount of each check was paid by the 
Central Trust Company to the defend- 
ant and credited by the defendant to 
C. W. Van Voorhis in his individual 
bank account already mentioned. The 
Central Trust Company charged such 
payments to the plaintiff corporation. 
After the deposit with the defendant of 
the amounts represented by these checks 
in the individual account of C. W. Van 
Voorhis he was permited to draw upon 
said account and did draw upon it until 
July 7, 1906, when the account was 
closed. 

The complaint further alleged that 
C. W. Van Voorhis deposited the checks 
and used the proceeds thereof for his 
own purposes without any right or au- 
thority so to do, and that he had no 
right or authority to draw upon the 
account of the plaintiff or to use its 
funds except for the purposes of the 
plaintiff’s business, and that the plaint- 
iff was not at any of the times hereto- 
fore mentioned indebted to C. W. Van 
Voorhis in any sum whatsoever, and 
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that notice or inquiry by the defendant 
to and of the plaintiff would have re- 
vealed these facts and would have shown 
that by drawing the checks in the form 
already described and depositing them 
in his individual account with the de- 
fendant Van Voorhis was wrongfully 
misappropriating and converting the 
same to his own use; but the: defendant 
did not make any inquiry of the plaintiff 
or any one else concerning the checks 
or give any notice to the plaintiff in re- 
gard to their deposit with the defendant. 
It was alleged that on account of these 
matters the defendant has had and re- 
ceived $59,406.26 of the moneys of the 
plaintiff, and thereby became indebted 
to the plaintiff in said sum, no part of 
which has been paid except that 
$3,597.91 has been received by the 
plaintiff from the said C. W. Van Voor- 
his in reduction of the amount repre- 
sented by the third check. 

Wittarp Bartiett, J.: It will be 
observed that the complaint contains 
no averment of any conversion by the 
defendant. The only conversion al- 


leged is a misappropriation by C. W. 
Van Voorhis, the plaintiffs’ treasurer. 
The action is for money had and re- 


ceived, the manifest theory of the 
pleader being that the defendant by re- 
ceiving the checks for deposit in the in- 
dividual personal account of the plaint- 
iff’s treasurer under the circumstances 
disclosed by the complaint has become 
legally obligated to repay the money 
represented by those checks to the 
plaintiff corporation. This theory is 
based on the proposition that the checks 
when presented to the defendant for 
deposit bore upon their face what the 
learned counsel for the respondent calls 
“a shadow,” which ought to have pre- 
vented the defendant from taking them 
or collecting the proceeds without in- 
quiry from some responsible officer of 
the plaintiff corporation other than its 
treasurer as to his authority to draw 
checks against the funds of the cor- 
poration payable to his own individual 
order. 

The complaint does not allege that C. 
W. Van Voorhis, the plaintiff’s treas- 
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urer, was not authorized to draw checks 
in this form. It merely avers that he 
had “no right or authority to draw upon 
said account of the plaintiff or to use 
its funds except for the purposes of the 
plaintiff’s business.” This averment 
does not negative the idea that the pur- 
poses of the plaintiff's business may 
have required its treasurer on occasion 
to draw checks upon the corporation ac- 
count payable to himself individually; 
the allegation simply amounts to an 
averment that he was not authorized to 
draw these particular checks to his own 
order, and that the defendant could 
have ascertained that fact upon due in- 
quiry. The case really turns upon a 
determination as to what were the rights 
of the defendant and its duties toward 
the plaintiff upon the presentation of 
the checks for deposit in the individual 
account of the treasurer. 

The defendant could properly regard 
the checks as the property of C. W. Van 
Voorhis. The possession of a bank 


check payable to the order of the holder 
is presumptive evidence of ownership 
(2 Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 


4th ed., sec. 1652). In behalf of the 
respondent it is argued that the fact 
that the checks were drawn by the treas- 
urer in behalf of the corporation pay- 
able to himself individually cast suspi- 
cion upon them, and imposed upon the 
banking institution to which they were 
offered for deposit a duty to make some 
inquiry as to their validity before it 
dealt with them as the property of the 
payee. 

If it be conceded that the offer of 
such a check for deposit to the individ- 
ual account of an officer calls for some 
inquiry on the part of the bank to which 
it is offered as to the extent of his au- 
thority in the premises, I am of opinion 
that the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
in the present case did all that the law 
demands. When it caused the three 
checks to be presented to the Central 
Trust Company for payment it thereby 
virtually made a twofold inquiry of 
that institution: (1) Whether the 
checks bore the genuine signature of an 
officer authorized to sign checks in be- 
half of the Havana Central Railroad 
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Company; and (2) whether C. W. Van 
Voorhis, the treasurer of the Havana 
Central Railroad Company, had author- 
ity to draw checks upon the account of 
the corporation payable to his individua/ 
account. 

The drawee of a bill of exchange i 
bound to know the signature of th 
drawer and his capacity to draw a bil 
(1 Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 
4th ed., secs. 534, 535). The accept 
ance of the bill is an acknowledgmen: 
of the genuineness of the signature an 
the authority of the drawer. So th. 
payment of these checks by the Centra’ 
Trust Company upon their presentatio: 
at the instance of the Knickerbocke) 
Trust Company was an acknowledgmen: 
by the deposit bank of the Havana Cen 
tral Railroad Company that C. W. Vai 
Voorhis, its treasurer, possessed author 
ity from the railroad corporation to 
draw precisely such checks in precise) 
the form in which they were drawn. The 
Havana Central Railroad Company by 
opening its deposit account with th: 
Central Trust Company constituted the 
latter corporation its agent as to all 
third parties who might receive checks 
drawn upon that account to determine 
and declare whether such checks were 
genuine and were drawn within the 
scope of the treasurer’s agency as es- 
tablished by the contract between the 
Central Trust Company and the rail- 
road corporation. 

When the Central Trust Company 
by paying these checks declared to the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company that they 
were genuine obligations of the railroad 
corporation which the treasurer had au- 
thority to draw, the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company was not obligated by 
law to make any further inquiry, but 
was authorized to deal with the pro- 
ceeds of the checks as the individual 
property of the payee, and after it has 
turned over such proceeds to him it can- 
not be compelled to restore them to the 
Havana Central Railroad Company 
merely because the Central Trust Com- 
pany ought to have withheld payment 
of the checks. 

The distinguishing feature between 
this case and the cases relied upon to 
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support the judgment which has been 
rendered herein is that in the cases cited 
the form of the transaction was notice 
to the party receiving the check or other 
instrument that it was sought to be used 
to pay an individual debt out of trust 
funds. Here the checks were not de- 
signed to discharge any obligation ow- 
ing to the defendant. The defendant 
merely collected the amounts thereof 
and placed the same to the credit of the 
payee. It is conceded that they were 
properly signed as checks upon the 
plaintiff’s bank account with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company—that is to say, 
they were signed: “Havana Central 
Railroad Company, C. W. Van Voor- 
his, Treasurer.” 

As has already been pointed out, the 
complaint does not allege that Mr. Van 
Voorhis had no authority to draw 
checks upon this account to his own or- 
der. The allegation is merely that he 
had no right or authority to draw upon 
the account of the plaintiff or to use its 
funds except for the purposes of the 
plaintiff’s business, and, in substance, 
that these checks were not drawn for 


such purposes, as the defendant might 
have ascertained upon proper inquiry. 
But what inquiry and of whom? 

The obvious course, as it seems to me, 
was to present the checks for payment 
to the institution upon which they were 


drawn. If it paid them, such payment 
constituted the most emphatic assertion 
upon the part of the plaintiff’s own de- 
posit bank that under the arrangement 
existing between it and the plaintiff the 
plaintiff’s treasurer was authorized to 
draw just such checks payable to his 
own order. The defendant having re- 
lied upon that assertion and subsequent- 
ly paid away the money thus collected, 
the plaintiff corporation is estopped 
from denying that its treasurer in fact 
possessed authority to draw the checks. 

But it is said that inquiry of the 
plaintiff’s deposit bank was not enough, 
because it was not the plaintiff’s agent 
to make representations to third parties 
as to the validity of checks drawn upon 
the plaintiff’s account. I think other- 
wise. It seems to me that when a cor- 
poration opens an account with a bank- 


ing institution it confers upon that in- 
stitution the power to determine whether 
any check drawn upon the account con- 
forms to the contract between the de- 
positor and the depositary. When it 
makes a mistake in the determination of 
such a question the depositary may be 
liable to the depositor; but the depositor 
cannot recover back the money paid on 
such check to a third person who has 
received it in good faith, relying on the 
representation of the deposit bank that 
the check was all right and has subse- 
quently parted with the money. 

The case of Ward vs. City Trust Co. 
(192 N. Y., 61) differs essentially from 
the case at bar in the fact that the cor- 
poration check there in controversy was 
delivered to the defendant in payment 
of a personal loan. In Squire vs. Orde- 
mann (194 N. Y., 394) the check was 
that of executors given in payment of 
an individual debt.. The only point de- 
cided in Robinson vs. Chemical National 
Bank (86 N. Y., 404) which has any 
possible application here was the ob- 
vious proposition that the indorsement 
of a check drawn to the order of a prin- 


‘ cipal by an agent having no authority to 


indorse could not operate to transfer 
title to the paper. The principal mat- 
ter litigated in the case of Bank of 
N. Y. Nat. Banking Ass’n vs. Am. Dock 
& Trust Co. (143 N. Y., 559) was the 
validity of a warehouse receipt issued 
by the president of the defendant to his 
own order, and it was there held that 
the certificate on its face gave the pur- 
chaser such notice as should put a pru- 
dent person upon inquiry in regard to 
the president’s authority. In that case 
Judge Peckham said: “It is an ac- 
knowledged principle of the law of 
agency that a general power or author- 
ity given to the agent to do an act in 
behalf of the principal does not extend 
to a case where it appears that the agent 
himself is the person interested on the 
other side” (p. 564), and he further 
expressed the opinion that it was against 
the general law of reason that an agent 
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should be intrusted with power to act 
for his principal and for himself at 
the same time. 

A similar certificate was the subject 
of consideration in the later case of 
Hanover Bank vs. Am. Dock & Trust 
Co. (148 N. Y., 612), where it was held 
that authority in the president to issue 
warehouse certificates ‘of the character 
in question might be implied from ac- 
quiescence. In that case Judge Vann 
said that the authority of an agent was 
enlarged as to third persons by implica- 
tion when the principal permitted him 
to do acts not expressly authorized, and 
added: ‘For the protection of innocent 
persons the law will imply authority in 
an agent to do acts which, although for- 
bidden by the principal before they are 
done, are, nevertheless, recognized by 
him as valid after they are done” (p. 
620). I am unable to find any propo- 
sition actually decided in any of these 
cases or in any other authoritative cases 
cited in behalf of the respondent which 
is at variance with the view I entertain 
as to the rights and obligations of the 
defendant in the case at bar. The view, 
stated in the fewest possible words, is 
that the Central Trust Company was 
the agent of the Havana Central Rail- 
road Company to determine whether the 
checks in controversy were properly 
payable or not, and when it decided that 
they were, and paid them to the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company, which received 
the proceeds in good faith, no right re- 
mains in the railroad corporation to re- 
cover such proceeds after the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company has paid them 
away. 

For these reasons I advise a reversal 
of this order, and that the question cer- 
tified be answered in the negative. 

Cutten, Ch.J.; Gray, MHarent, 
Vaww and Cuasg, J.J., concur. 

Order reversed and judgment ordered 
for defendant on demurrer, with costs 
in all courts, with leave to plaintiff to 
serve amended complaint within twenty 
days on payment of costs. 
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DEPOSIT SLIP MADE OUT IN 
WRONG NAME—EFFECT OF 
ENTRY IN PASS BOOK. 

SCHWARTZ vs. STATE BANK. 

SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 


LATE DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT, 
DEC. 3, 1909. 


The mere fact that one pays money into 
his bank does not necessarily create thi 
relation of debtor and creditor between 
them, since the payment may be to the credit 
of another. 

An entry in the bank book showing that 
the holder had paid money into the bank 
would show presumptively that the bank had 
become his debtor to the extent of the de- 
posit; but the bank book being merely « 
receipt or a series of receipts is open t 
explanation, and the bank may show thai 
notwithstanding the entry it is not in 
debted to the depositor. 

The plaintiff presented to his bank som: 
checks for deposit with his own pass book, 
but with a deposit slip made out in th 
name of one H., who was also a custome: 
of the bank. The amount of the checks 
was entered by the teller in the plaintiff's 
pass book, but credited to H. on the books 
of the bank: Held, that the depositor could 
not recover of the bank. 


"THE plaintiff was a customer of the 


defendant. On October 27, 1905, 
having eight checks to deposit aggre- 
gating $221.30, he presented the 
checks to the defendant’s receiving 
teller, together with a deposit slip and 
a bank book. The bank book was 
plaintiff’s own, but the deposit slip was 
headed with the name of one S. Ham- 
merman, who was also a customer of 
the bank. The receiving teller, follow- 
ing the usual custom, entered the ag- 
gregate of the deposit in the bank book 
and handed it back to plaintiff. He put 
the checks into a drawer used for that 
purpose and placed the deposit slip on 
a file. Later in the day the amount of 
the deposit was entered in the custom- 
er’s ledger from the deposit slip, and 
since the slip bore Hammerman’s name 
the amount of the deposit was credited 
to him. Some time later, when defend- 
ant sent plaintiff a statement of his 
account, the error was discovered. 

Scott, J.: We are not referred to 
any case similar to this in its facts or 
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controlling as matter of principle. All 
the cases cited are readily distinguish- 
able. It seems to be clear that the 
bank book does not constitute the ac- 
count between the plaintiff and the 
bank. It contains merely a number of 
receipts, or entries amounting to re- 
ceipts, of moneys paid into the bank 
by the customer. But the mere fact 
that a customer pays money into a 
bank does not necessarily create the re- 
lation of debtor and creditor between 
the payee and the bank, for it is quite a 
common thing for one to pay money 
into a bank to the credit of another. 
Unexplained, the fact that a bank 
book contained an entry showing that 
the holder of the book had paid money 
into a bank would presumptively show 
that the bank had become the deposit- 
or’s debtor to the extent of the deposit. 
But the bank book being merely a receipt 
or a series of receipts is open to ex- 
planation, and it would be competent to 
show that, notwithstanding the appar- 
ent creation of the relation of debtor 
and creditor, the payment was made 
under such circumstances that that re- 
lation did not arise. This would be 
shown by proof that at the time of pay- 


ing in the money the depositor directed - 


that the amount should be placed, not 
to his own credit, but to that of some 
one else. 

This, as we consider, was the effect 
of handing in with the deposit and 
leaving with the bank a deposit slip in- 
dicating that the deposit had been made 
by or for account of another person 
than the one who actually paid it in. 
The deposit slip bearing Hammerman’s 
name and reciting that he was the de- 
positor amounted to a direction to the 
bank to credit the amount to Hammer- 
man. We think, therefore, that as to 
this deposit the relation of debtor and 
creditor was never created between 
plaintiff and the defendant bank. Of 
course, the plaintiff cannot recover on 
the theory that the defendant was guilty 
of negligence, for the first act of negli- 
gence, and that which led to the error, 
was committed by plaintiff himself. 

It follows that the determination of 
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the Appellate Term must be reversed 
and the judgment of the Municipal 
Court affirmed, with costs to appellant 
in this court and the Appellate Term. 

INGRAHAM, McLauGuuin, LAUGHLIN 
and Hoventon, J.J., concurred. 


DISCOUNT PROCURED BY 
FALSE REPRESENTATIONS— 
RIGHT OF BANK TO RESCIND 
AND CHARGE BACK. 

ROSALIE FLATOW, admr. etc. vs. JEF- 

FERSON BANK. 

SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 
LATE DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT, 
DEC. 3, 1909. 

Where a depositor procures the discount 
of a note by fraudulent representations, the 
bank, upon discovering the fraud, may can- 

cel the credit given. 

The act of rescission in-such case relates 
back to the original transaction. 


SIDOR L. FLATOW, who died in- 
testate on February 28, 1907, had 
a deposit in the defendant bank, and on 


the day of his death the balance in his 


favor was $653.62. About a month 
prior to his death he requested the bank 
to discount a note for $500. The note 
was made by one Samuel Mishkoff, pay- 
able to Flatow’s order in ninety days 
from date. Flatow indorsed the note, 
and it was discounted by the defendant, 
the proceeds being credited to his ac- 
count. This action was brought by his 
administratrix to recover the balance 
standing to his credit. As a defense 
the defendant alleged that it was in- 
duced to discount the note by Flatow’s 
false and fraudulent representations to 
the effect that he was then worth from 
$12,000 to $15,000 over and above his 
liabilities, and that Mishkoff, the maker 
of the note, was engaged in business on 
his own account and was a solvent and 
responsible person; and by reason of 
such false and fraudulent representa- 
tions it claimed the right to set off $500 
of the deposit against the note, admit- 
ting its indebtedness for the balance, 
$153.62. The defendant had a verdict 
of no cause of action, and from a judg- 
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ment entered thereon and an order deny- 
ing a motion for a new trial the plaint- 
iff appeals. 

McLaveuun, J. (omitting part of 
the opinion): The evidence justified 
the jury in finding that the statements 
made by Flatow as to his solvency were 
false and that he was not at that time, 
nor at the time of -his death, worth any 
amount whatever over and above his 
liabilities; on the contrary, that his es- 
tate was insolvent; that the maker of 
the note was not engaged in business on 
his own account, and that he had no 
property whatever. It also justified the 
jury in finding that the defendant re- 
lied upon the statements made by Fla- 
tow and believed them to be true when 
it discounted the note. 

The note, therefore, having been dis- 
counted by means of false and fraudu- 
lent representations, the defendant had 
a right at any time thereafter upon dis- 
covering the fraud to rescind the trans- 
action and cancel the credit given, and 
this right related back to the time when 
the transaction was cummenced. The 
personal representative of Flatow, upon 
his death, took such rights as he had and 
no more. 


(Peyman vs. Bowery Bank, 
14 App. Div. 432.) When the bank 
rescinded the contract, Flatow became 
indebted to it for the amount which he 
had received, and this irrespective of 
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whether the credit be regarded as 
money of the plaintiff’s intestate or the 
bank’s own money. In either case the 
money never belonged to Flatow, nor 
was he entitled to the credit, and to the 
extent, therefore, of $500, Flatow’s ad- 
ministratrix has no interest therein or 
claim thereto. 

As was said in Andrews vs. Artisans’ 
Bank (26 N. Y., 298): “If the facts 
respecting the discount of Bensen’s note 
were such as the defendant offered to 
prove them, the credit which the plaint- 
iff obtained on the defendant’s books, 
being the result of his fraud, was un 
availing either as a contract for the pay 
ment of the sum which was in forn 
credited or as evidénce of money of th: 
plaintiff in the defendant’s hands. The 
contract to pay the amount to th 
plaintiff upon his checks in the usua! 
course of banking business, which would 
have arisen, if no fraud had intervened, 
could not be predicted of the transac- 
tion if it should appear to have been 
brought about by the fraud of the party 
seeking to avail himself of it. Fraud 
vitiates every contract and renders void 
as to the guilty party every transac- 
tion into which it enters. 

The jury, therefore, was justified in 
finding that the defendant was not in- 
debted to the plaintiff to the extent of 
$500. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 


{Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


SUCCESSION DUTIES NEW 
BRUNSWICK STATUTE—FOR- 
EIGN BANK—SPECIAL  DE- 
POSIT IN LOCAL BRANCH— 
DEPOSITOR DOMICILED IN 
NOVA SCOTIA—DEBT DUE BY 
BANK—NOTICE OF WITH- 
DRAWAL—ENFORCEMENT OF 
PAYMENT. 

LOVITT Vs. THE KING (43 S. C. R. 106). 
L., whose domicile was in Nova Scotia, 

had, when he died, $90,000 on deposit in the 

branch of the Bank of British North Amer- 


ica, at St. John, N. B. The receipt given 
him when the deposit was made provided 


that the amount would be accounted for 
by the Bank of British North America on 
surrender of the receipt and would bear in- 
terest at the rate of three per cent. per an- 
num. Fifteen days’ notice was to be given 
of its withdrawal. L’s executors, on demand 
of the manager at St. John, took out ancil- 
lary probate of his will in that city, and 
were paid the money. The Government of 
New Brunswick claimed succession duty 
on the amount. 

Held, reversing the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of New Brunswick (37 N. B. 
Rep. 558), Idington and Duff, J.J., dissent- 
ing, that the Government was not entitled 
to such duty. 

Held, per Davies and Anglin, J.J., that 
notice of withdrawal could be given and 
payment enforced at the head office of the 
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bank in London, England, and perhaps at 
the branch in Montreal, the chief office of 
the bank in Canada. 


EORGE H. LOVITT had his fixed 
place of residence at the time of 
his death in the Province of Nova 
Scotia and had on deposit in the Bank 
of British North America at the City of 
St. John in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, $90,351.75 represented by deposit 
receipt at the time of the death of the 
said Lovitt was in his possession at Yar- 
mouth in the Province of Nova Scotia. 
The executors: required payment of 
this sum from the Manager of the Bank 
at St. John who refused to pay the 
same until the executors took out an- 
cillary probate in the Province of New 
Brunswick which was done by the ex- 
ecutors. Thereupon the Province of 
Nova Scotia claimed succession duty on 
this sum of $90,351.75. 
A stated case was submitted for the 
opinion of the Court on these facts. 
JupGMENT (Sir Cuas. Firzpatrick, 
C.J.; Grirovarp, Davies, Ipineron, 
Durr and Anaun, J.J.): All of the 
learned Judges read reasons for judg- 
ment and the majority of the Court, 
with Idington and Davies dissenting, 
held that the Province of New Bruns- 
wick was not entitled to succession duty 
on this sum. The following is a sum- 
mary from the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Anglin: 


“Three questions arise upon this ap- 
peal; the first, whether upon the proper 
construction of certain bank deposit 
receipts issued froma branch office of 
a bank the moneys represented by them 
are demandable by the depositor or his 
representatives only at the branch office 
at which the deposits were made; the 
second, whether the debts evidenced by 
these documents are taxable property 
at the place of the deposit within the 
purview of the “Succession Duty Act” 
of New Brunswick; and the third, 
whether, in so far as it may be held to 
cover such debts due to a decedent not 
domiciled in the province, this legisla- 
tion is intra vires of a provincial legis- 
lature. 

“The deposit receipts are in the usual 
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form. Issued and dated at St. John, 
N. B., where the deposits were made, 
but naming no place of payment, they 
purport to bind the Bank of British 
North America, after fifteen days’ no- 
tice, to account to the depositor for two 
sums of $86,775.93 and $3,575.83 with 
interest, on surrender of the receipts 
which are non-transferable. The head 
office of the bank is in London, Eng- 
land. For the purposes of such sec- 
tions of the “Dominion Bank Act” (R. 
S. C. ch. 29) as apply to it, its chief 
office is its office at Montreal (section 
7). It maintains a large number of 
branches throughout Canada under the 
authority of Section 76. 

“The terms of the receipts sufficiently 
imply the exclusion of the general prin- 
ciple of English law, “that the debtor 
is to seek out his creditor and pay him 
where he lives.” But excepting the 
fact that they are dated at St. John, 
N. B., where the deposits were made, 
they afford no indication of the place of 
payment. They purport to bind the 
bank as a body corporate. The bank as 


a single entity is unquestionably the 


debtor. 

“But in the absence of any designation 
of any place of payment, while it may 
be questionable whether the creditor 
would have the right to give notice of 
withdrawal and to make demand for 
payment at some local branch of the 
bank other than that at St. John a right 
to give such notice and to demand pay- 
ment at the head office of the bank in 
London, England, or, perhaps, at its 
chief office for Canada, in Montreal, as 
well as the St. John branch, is, in my 
opinion, at all events in the absence of 
any evidence of custom of bankers or 
course of business precluding it, con- 
ferred by these contracts.” 

The learned Judge then considered 
the case of Attorney-General vs. New- 
man, 31 O. R., 340, where the circum- 
stances were somewhat similar and con- 
tinued, “I must, with all proper re- 
spect, express my dissent from the con- 
clusion there reached that moneys rep- 
resented by deposit receipts issued by 
Ontario branch offices of banks having 
their head office outside of Ontario are 
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property which can only be properly 
demanded and administered from that 
Province. 

“The attempt by succession duties to 
tax property not within the Province 
is outside the constitutional powers of 
the Province, as was decided by the 
Privy Council in Woodruff vs. Attor- 
ney-General for Ontario, 1908, A. C. 
508.” 

After a careful review the learned 
Judge holds that succession duty is a 
tax not upon the succession or the ad- 
mission to administration but is a tax 
upon the property itself and, therefore, 
the situs of the property becomes a mat- 
ter of prime importance. Under Eng- 
lish law it is well established that a sim- 
ple contract debt owing by an individ- 
ual is property which has a local situs 
where the debtor resides and as the 
debtor in the present case is resident 
not only in New Brunswick but else- 
where and the money on deposit could 
be properly demanded outside of that 
Province the debt is not strictly prop- 
erty within the Province of New Bruns- 


wick. A corporation may for some 


purposes have many residences. 


CONTRACT — CONSTRUCTION — 
SALE OF BUSINESS—COVE- 
NANT OF PURCHASERS TO 
MAKE ANNUAL PAYMENTS— 
COVENANT OF VENDORS NOT 
TO ENGAGE IN SIMILAR BUSI- 
NESS—INDEPENDENT COVE- 
NANTS — PERFORMANCE OF 
SUBSTANTIAL PART OF CON- 
TRACT. 

TELFORD VS. SOVEREIGN BANK OF CANADA 

(1 O. W. N. 822). 


ACTION by the surviving members 

and the representatives of a de- 
ceased member of the firm of Telford 
& Co., who for many years carried on 
business as private bankers at Owen 
Sound, to recover certain sums of 
money alleged to be due under an agree- 
ment dated May 31, 1906, between the 
firm and the members thereof, of the 
first part, and the defendants, of the 
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second part, the material parts of which 
are as follows :— 

1. For the consideration thereinaf- 
ter mentioned, the firm sold and trans- 
ferred to the bank the business carried 
on by the firm at Owen Sound, the as- 
sets of which should be deemed to con- 
sist of loans to customers, with the col- 
lateral securities attaching thereto, 
notes, drafts, and other instruments dis- 
counted by the firm, and the goodwill 
of the firm, and the liabilities of which 
should consist of all deposits and bal- 
ances to the credit of customers at the 
date of the agreement. 

2. The firm guaranteed the payment 
of all notes, loans, etc., discounted by 
the firm, until assumed and taken over 
by the bank, the bank having the 
right to refuse to assume any of the 
loans. : 

5. “For and in consideration of the 
present agreement, the said bank does 
hereby undertake and agree to pay each 
of the members of the said firm 
or their respective heirs, executors, etc., 
the sum of $250 per annum for ten 
years from the date hereof. Provided, 
that if the deposits to the credit of the 
customers of the said bank at the 
branch at Owen Sound do not amount 
to a steady average of $400,000 on or 
before the Ist day of June, 1908, the 
amount payable to the parties of the 
first part shall be reduced to 
$200 per annum on or after the said Ist 
day of June, 1908.” 

6. The bank agrees and undertakes 
to take John C. Telford and William 
M. Telford, son and nephew of W. P. 
Telford, one of the firm, into service at 
Owen Sound at a salary of $1,000 each 
per annum for the first year, the said 
W. M. Telford to be made manager of 
the said branch from the Ist of June, 
1906; and it was provided that the 
agreement should not prevent the bank 
exercising the usual supervision over 
John C. Telford and W. M. Telford, 
who should be subject to the rules and 
regulations of the bank the same as 
other managers and members of the 
bank staff. ? 

8. The firm undertook and agreed to 
use their best efforts to enable the bank 
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to retain the whole of the deposits 
transferred to it, and to do all in their 
power to assist the bank in maintaining 
the banking business and to make a suc- 
cess of the branch generally. 

9. “The vendors (firm) do jointly 
and severally undertake and agree not 
to engage either directly or indirectly in 
any private banking business in the 
Province of Ontario for a period of five 
years from the date hereof, and not to 
become directors, officers, or managers 
of any chartered bank of Canada in 
Owen Sound or within a radius of fifty 
miles therefrom.” we 

Pursuant to the agreement, the pri- 
vate banking business at Owen Sound 
was duly transferred to the defendants, 
who opened a branch there, and W. M. 
Telford was installed as its manager. 

Upon realization of the assets of the 
private banking business a surplus was 
obtained and paid over to Telford & 
Co., and the first annual payment pro- 
vided for in paragraph five was made 
June 1, 1907. 

The defendants having become em- 


barrassed in January, 1908, their entire 
business was taken over under an agree- 
ment with other banks, and the branch 
at Owen Sound was closed, and its busi- 


ness transferred to a branch of the 
Merchants Bank in that city. 

On January 21, 1908, W. M. Telford 
was notified by the defendants’ general 
manager that at the expiration of three 
months his services would not be re- 
quired, and on February 4, 1908, he 
forwarded to the general manager his 
resignation, and informed him that he 
had received an offer of a position with 
the Merchants Bank at Owen Sound. 

The resignation was duly accepted on 
February 6, and, no objection to his 
taking a position with the Merchants 
Bank being made, he on the same day 
took the position of accountant in the 
local branch of that bank, and, until 
the defence in this action, the defen- 
dants never raised any objection that 
his entering into the service of the Mer- 
chants Bank was a violation of the 
agreement. 

The action was to recover the annual 
payment of $250 to each of the seven 
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members of the firm, due on June 1, 
1908, under clause five of the agree- 
ment. 

In answer to the action the defen- 
dents pleaded that W. M. Telford, who 
was one of the plaintiffs, entered into 
the employment of another bank, in con- 
travention of paragraph nine of the 
agreement, and, the covénant therein 
contained being joint and several, the 
defendants were absolved from further 
liability upon the agreement by reason 
of the plaintiffs’ breach thereof. 

JupGMeNT (Teetzet, J.): After 
setting out the facts as above, he said 
that the fundamental question was 
whether the covenant contained in para- 
graph nine was an independent cove- 
nant, or whether its observance was in 
the nature of a condition precedent, for, 
if the defendants’ covenant in para- 
graph five was not dependent upon the 
plaintiffs’ covenant in paragraph nine 
being strictly observed, the plaintiffs 
were entitled to enforce the perform- 
ance of the covenants contained in para- 
graph five, and therefore entitled to re- 
cover in this action. 

Having regard to the main purpose 
which the parties had in view, namely, 
the acquisition by the defendants of the 
plaintiffs’ well-established private bank- 
ing business as a going concern, and the 
payment therefor of the substantial an- 
nual sums to plaintiffs, and having re- 
gard also to the arrangement and lan- 
guage of the whole agreement, I cannot 
say, in the absence of an express pro- 
vision to that effect, that the parties in- 
tended that the observance by the 
plaintiffs of the provisions of clause 
nine was to be a condition 
precedent to the defendants’ liability to 
pay a single dollar for the considera- 
tion money provided for in clause 
five. . ; 

The construction that the plaintiffs’ 
covenant contained in clause nine is not 
precedent to the covenant of the defen- 
dants contained in clause five, but is an 
independent covenant, going only to be 
a part of the consideration, and for 
breach of which the defendants could 
be awarded damages with an injunction, 
is, I think, strikingly demonstrated to 
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be the correct construction by the judg- 
ment in Carpenter vs. Creswell, 4 Bing. 
409,411. . . . 

After one party has performed a con- 
tract in substantial part, and the other 
party has accepted the benefit of the 
part performance, the latter may there- 
by be precluded from relying upon the 
performance of the residue as a condi- 
tion precedent to his liability. In such 
case he must perform the contract on 
his part and claim damages in respect 
of the defective performance. 

Judgment for the plaintiffs for 
$1,750 and interest from June 1, 1908, 
and costs. 


PROMISSORY NOTES—CONSID- 
ERATION—TRANSFER OF 
BANK SHARES—ILLEGAL 
TRAFFICKING BY BANK IN 
ITS OWN SHARES—DIREC- 
TORS—BOND—NOTES GIVEN 
TO REPAIR WRONGDOING— 
HOLDER IN DUE COURSE— 
ACQUISITION OF SEVERAL 
NOTES AFTER MATURITY— 
NOTICE OF ILLEGALITY AS 
TO OTHERS — EVIDENCE — 
ONUS—COSTS. 

STAVERT VS. MCMILLAN (1 O. W. N. 

825.) 


HE facts of the case appear sufhi- 
ciently clear from the judgment 
of Chancellor Boyd. 


JupemMent: That which underlies 
and affects the whole litigation is a 
series of dealings by which the money 
of the Sovereign Bank was used in pur- 
chasing shares of its own stock to the 
extent of about $40,000. The shares so 
acquired stood in the names of various 
nominees of the bank—brokers, officers 
of the bank, and others—who under- 
took no personal responsibility and 
whose names were in some cases used 
without their knowledge. The whole 
transaction was managed by the then 
general manager, Stewart, and there is 
no doubt that the money was illegally 
withdrawn from the funds of the bank 
and used in violation of the statute. 
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(The Bank Act, R. S. C., 1906, ch. 29, 
sec. 76.) The shares were bought to 
be sold again, and the plan was to keep 
up the price of the stock and to make 
possible profits. The process amounted 
to an illegal trafficking in the shares, 
was ultra vires, in disregard of the pub- 
lic policy forbidding banks to engage in 
such a line of business, and placed in 
jeopardy the charter of the bank. . . . 

The notes were given for 
value, represented by the transfer of 
shares apportioned to each, and in the 
whole representing in value the $400,- 
000 of the bank’s money illegally ex- 
pended. 

This was, I think; the whole consid- 
eration as between the bank and the 
defendants; but, even if it was only a 
part, it is enough to raise the next im- 
portant question: in how far can an ac- 
tion to enforce payment be entertained 
by the Court? 

We start with a transaction or series 
of transactions illegal in every sense. 
There was an unwarrantable misappli- 
cation of the bank’s money, which was 
ultra vires, in the teeth of the Bank 
Act, and in violation of the public 
policy to be observed and maintained in 
the public interest. The Act says that 
an incorporated bank shall not, except 
as authorized by the Act, directly or in- 
directly purchase or deal in or lend 
money or make advances upon the se- 
curity or pledge of any share of its 
own capital stock. (Sec. 76 [2b]). 
There was clearly a _ purchasing of 
shares, and the purchase was in order 
to their being again sold. That is a 
trafficking in its own shares, which is 
forbidden. The original acquisition of 
the shares was not merely voidable but 
void; it was a nullity, not to be vali- 
dated by lapse of time or by any action 
of the bank or the shareholders. 

Then what was the transfer of these 
shares to the defendants, in exchange 
for the notes sued on, but a sale of 
shares? ¢ * 

Going back to the bond given by the 
directors to guarantee the payment and 
to take over or otherwise dispose of the 
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stock, it could not have been enforced 
in any court of law or equity. The 
reason is succinctly given by Bramwell, 
B., in Geere vs. Mare, 2 H. & C. 339, 
346: 


“The indenture declared on was ex- 
eeuted as a security for the payment of 
a debt founded on an illegal considera- 
tion, and as the debt could not be en- 
forced against the debtor, neither can 
t be enforced against the person who 
has executed the security for its pay- 
ment.” The result is the same if part 
»f the consideration is illegal, for, as 
said in one of the cases, where the 
parties (as, 2.g., the bank and the di- 
rectors) have woven a web of illegality, 
it is not part of the duty of Courts to 
unwind the threads. 

Considered as between the bank as 
holder and the defendants (directors 
and others, their friends), the case ap- 
pears to be that of the bank adopting 
the shares bought with its own money 


and selling them to strangers for a 
price sufficient to recoup the first illegal 
outlay. 4 

I think that the bank has not power 
to transfer these shares or enforce pay- 
ment for them against an unwilling 


purchaser. The bank has no legal title 
to the shares, and can confer none; so 
that in the hands of any one having 
knowledge of notice of the facts or of 
the violation of the statute, the notes 
cannot be enforced by action. 

The legal result of the facts indicates 
the practical impossibility of the bank 
undertaking to indemnify the defen- 
dants in regard to their having become 
holders of the stock. The expenditure 
of the bank’s money was a misfeasance 
in the first place, and any indemnifica- 
tion would be an agreement further to 
misuse the shareholders’ money. 

Upon the evidence it appears that 
fifteen of the notes sued on required to 
be indorsed to the plaintiff after Jan- 
uary 18, 1908, before he would acquire 
title thereto or become a holder in due 
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course. My conclusion is as 
to these fifteen notes that he had suffi- 
cient notice of the situation as between 
the directors and the bank as to this 
stock being purchased with the bank’s 
moneys and as to the way in which the 
notes sued on were given. 

As to these fifteen notes, the actions 
fail and should be dismissed; but no 
costs are given where the defence is 
illegality. 

As to the other nine notes, a case of 
illegal consideration is shown, and in 
that event the law casts the burden of 
proof upon the holder to prove both 
that under value has been given, and 
that it has been given in good faith 
without notice. Suggestive circum- 
stances are in evidence as to these notes, 
e. g., the refusal of the Morgans to 
accept them as commercial security for 
advances, and that fact that Mr. Stavert 
was in touch with the Morgans, so that 
he may have been well advised in not 
tendering any evidence on this head. In 
ordinary circumstances, there would be 
jurisdiction, on a proper application, to 
open up, on terms, for a further trial. 
But, having regard to the situation of 
the defendants, who came in as parties 
in aid of the directors, and who are en- 
tirely volunteers, relying on credible 
assurances that their signatures were 
mere matters of form, and to the situa- 
tion of the directors, who are open to be 
pursued for their alleged privity with 
the general manager, in respect of the 
whole sum involved, as joint tort- 
feasors, and to the common danger of 
both sets of defendants to be called 
upon, in the event of winding up pro- 
ceedings, to make good the amounts 
represented by the shares they hold, 
and also for the double liability of | 
shareholders, I think it more advisable 
not to litigate further on this record as 
to the knowledge or notice possessed by 
the plaintiff when the notes payable to 
bearer came to his hands. It is better, 
in my opinion, to dismiss this part of 
the controversy also without costs. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


GIVING INFORMATION AS TO 
DEPOSITOR’S ACCOUNT 
Mapison, S. D., July 10, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Supposing a business man to have 
committed suicide on account of financial 
reverses, leaving three or four large credit- 
ors, one creditor especially holding a large 
sum against the dead person, with nothing 
in sight. Now then in case this creditor, 
who is a stranger in the community, should 
come to a bank, and there be introduced by 
some responsible business man, and he 
should then ask the bank to inform him as 
to the amount of money on deposit in the 
name of the person now dead, is there any- 
thing in commercial or banking laws to 
warrant a bank giving this information 
under any circumstances, and especially un- 
der these outlined above? 

Jounx W. Wanven, 
Vice-president. 


Answer: It is not customary for a 


bank to furnish information of this 
character. The relation between a bank 
and its depositor is confidential, and in- 


formation concerning the condition of 
his account is given only with his con- 
sent or upon some legal compulsion, as, 
for example, in an attachment proceed- 


ing. And the same course is to be pur- 
sued after his death. In strictness, the 
only persons entitled to ask for such a 
disclosure, where the depositor has died, 
are the executors or administrators, 
though cases may arise where, before 
the will has been probated, or adminis- 
trators appointed, it may be proper to 
disclose the facts to persons who have 
a legitimate interest in knowing, as, 
for example, a son, or the widow, or a 
surviving partner. But all this is a 
matter of good taste and business ethics, 
and not a question of legal right. 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST COUPONS 
ON CALLED BONDS 


Porttann, Me., July 8, 1910. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sin: What is the law, as well as custom 
and usage relating to coupons on called 
bonds that have run beyond the called date, 
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that is, a bond with a callable clause may 
be called for payment, according to its 
terms, say on October 1, and the call ad- 
vertised in the New York papers. A hold- 
er in an obscure city or locality does not 
see the New York papers, consequently a 
six months’ period after the call comes 
round and, in presenting April 1 coupons, 
is told that bonds were called as of Octo- 
ber 1, six months before, and that April 
coupons are of no value. Yet the October 
coupons had been paid without the holder 
or collecting agent being informed that the 
bonds themselves were called for payment 
at that time. 

Our experience has- been that coupons 
on called bonds that mature on date of 
call are not paid until bonds are presented 
with them. 

In other words, will law, custom or usage 
oblige an innocent holder, who has no 
knowledge of the call, to sacrifice the in- 
come for a period of six months on such 
securities to the sole advantage of the is- 
suing company? 

After receiving notice that the April 
coupons are not paid, account of bonds 
being called-—no date of call being given— 
and the bonds are forwarded for collec- 
tion, is the collecting agent justified in sur- 
rendering the April coupons upon simply 
receiving payment for face of bonds? 


CasHirr. 


Answer: The rights of the holder of 
a “call bond” are not determined by 
practice or usage, but by the terms of 
the instrument itself. They differ from 
ordinary bonds in that the corporation 
issuing them has the right to pay them 
off before maturity, and the bond itself, 
or the mortgage by which it is secured, 
provides for the mode by which it is to 
be “called,” and for the manner of giv- 
ing notice. A compliance with these 
provisions is equivalent to a legal tender 
of the amount then due, and stops all 
further interest. The fact that the 
holder may not have seen the notice is 
immaterial; publication in the mode 
provided for is constructive notice to 
him, and binds him as effectually as if 
he had received notice. For example, 
if a bond should provide that the cor- 
poration making it might discharge it 
at any time, by depositing the principal 
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sum and the accrued interest with the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company of 
New York, and publishing notice in the 
New York Times and Evening Post 
once a week for four successive weeks, 
such corporation in order to defeat any 
claims for interest after that time would 
have only to prove the deposit and the 
publication. And as the coupons of a 
later date would represent only subse- 
quent interest, proof of these facts 
would operate as a bar to any claim on 
them. 


DRAFT ON SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
WITH INTEREST 


Newark, N. J., June 4, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sm: I send you a copy of a draft which 
was presented to us for payment in the 
regular course of business, drawn against 
funds on deposit in our investment de- 
partment, and payable to and indorsed by 
the Home and Home Company, followed by 
three (3) regular bank indorsements. 

The amount of deposit to the credit of 
John Smith on the date of presentation 
of the draft was $1,155. Would we in pay- 
ing to the last bank whose indorsement ap- 
pears thereon the sum of $1,155, there being 
no accrued interest due this account, pos- 
sibly incur a loss for one or both of the 
following reasons: 


The draft was one of our regular 
forms which states that the pass book must 
accompany the draft when funds are with- 
drawn, and that the amount of the draft 
was to be charged to a specific account, 
hence the promise is conditional in that the 
payment of the draft depended upon the 
sufficiency of a specific fund against which 
it was drawn. 

Second, the amount is not certain, in that 
the draft calls for $1,155 and interest. 

It would seem to me that the draft in 
question is non-negotiable for one or both 
of the reasons cited, and hence the regular 
bank indorsements appearing thereon could 
not be regarded as indorsements, with the 
usual liability attendant thereto, for my 
understanding is that the term indorsements 
specifically applies to those names which 
appear on the back of negotiable (com- 
mercial) paper. 

Should the maker of this draft subse- 
quently raise any question in regard to the 
payment thereof, due for instance to lack 
of fulfillment of contract on the part of 
the payee, or a setoff of all or part of the 
amount as prior consideration for the 
amount: of the draft, would we be required 
to repay to the maker the amount in ques- 


tion and then seek to obtain re-imburse- 
ment from the payee, whom we do not 
know, as recourse to the three (3) banks 
whose indorsements appear on the draft 
could not be had for the reasons above 
stated. 

There may possibly be other points for 
consideration in reference to this draft, but 
those mentioned are undoubtedly sufficient 
for you to decide the question at issue. 

If my contention is correct,-can you sug- 
gest a form of draft to be used or proced- 
ure to follow which will protect us against 
any contingency, similar to that which 
forms the basis of this inquiry. 


April 25, 1910. 


Safety Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. 
Investment Department. 


Pay to the order of Home & Home Com- 
pany, or bearer, Eleven hundred and fifty- 
five dollars and interest. Value received, 
and charge to account No. 1,000. 
$1.155.00 and interest. 
(Signed) John Smith. 
TELLER. 


Answer: Where a check or draft is 
presented to the drawee bank for pay- 
ment, that bank is not concerned with 


_the question whether the instrument is 


negotiable or not; but has only to know 
that the paper is genuine, and to see 
that payment is made strictly according 
to the directions given. (Crawford vs. 
West Side Bank, 100 N. Y. 50.) Now, 
in the case stated in the inquiry, the de- 
positor has directed that $1,155 and in- 
terest be paid “to the order of Home 
& Home Company, or bearer”; and if 
this is done, he has no ground of com- 


plaint. If, then, the paper bears the 


genuine indorsement of Home & Home 
Company, as is stated in the inquiry, 
there seems to be no reason why pay- 
ment may not be made to the bank pre- 


senting the same. As to the amount, 
the bank making presentment might 
perhaps ask for instructions as_ to 
whether it should receive the principal 
sum without any interest; but if that 
bank is willing to take the principal 
alone, there is no reason why the drawee 


bank should not pay it. 





INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 


A NEW ERA IN 


RAILWAY FINANCE 


By Homer Sloat 


HAT the action of the Commerce 

Commission will be with regard 
to the rate increases on which it is now 
deliberating, it is still too early to say, 
but from what has been done so far it 
is evident that a new era has dawned in 
railway finance. The day of rebates, 
discriminations and unreasonable high 
rates is over. Secret agreements will 
have a hard time surviving the searching 
inquiry of the Commerce Commission. 
The millennium in railway financial op- 
erations can hardly be said to have come, 
but it is a fact that, with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission empowered as it 
has been by the new law, railroading 
will become a_ straighter and more 
above-board business than ever before. 


GENERAL Freicut Rate REeEvIsION. 


For whatever the effects may be of 
the railroad legislation recently enacted, 
it is to be borne in mind that the Com- 
merce Commission has been practically 
authorized to go ahead and revise the 
freight rate situation—revise it wher- 
ever and however it may seem necessary 
—rates to be put down where they are 
found to be too high and to be put up 
where they are found to be too -iuw. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific the 
searching eye of the seven legal minds 
which go to make up the Commission 
are scanning the rate situation. It has 
been put up to them on behalf of the 
people of the United States to see to it 
that the railroad business of the country 
is conducted on a fair and equitable 
basis. Judging by the activity already 
displayed in searching out inequities, 
the Commission intends not only to find 
out what is the trouble and where it ex- 
ists, but with a strong hand to apply the 
corrective. 

To aid it in the application of justice, 
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the Commission will have the Commerce 
Court—that creation of the President, 
designed to further and facilitate the 
course of justice. We have here both 
elements, that to investigate and that to 
correct. Their application has been go- 
ing on for only a short time, but already 
it is evident that railroad conditions are 
in every respect to be purified and im- 
proved. 


First Decisions INpicatTe LItTTLe. 


On edge as the railroad men have 
been since the passing of the railroad 
law, it is rather unfortunate that the 
first important rulings of the Commis- 
sion have been, in the Nevada rate cases, 
strongly against the railroads. 


It was, 
however, nothing but a coincidence that 
the first corrective applied by the Com- 
mission should have been in the way 
and lower freight rates—it might just 
as well have been that where rates were 
found too low they might have been 
raised. It is to be remembered that 
synchronously with the Nevada rate de- 
cision, drastically cutting down freight 
rates, permission was given to the New 
York Central to advance rates sharply 
un commodities between New York and 
Buffalo. If the railroad men were given 
the impression, because the first impor- 
tant action of the Commission appeared 
to be adverse, that they (the railroad 
men) are “up against it,” the rest of the 
country does not look at it that way. 
Railroad students realize fully that the 
situation is full of unequalities—that in 
many directions rates ought to be put 
down and that in many directions they 
ought to be put up. The fact that the 
Commission has started in by cutting 
down rates in one quarter shows abso- 
lutely nothing. Later on, the. railway 
men will have their inning, when the in- 
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evitable sharp advances which are to 
come are announced. 


CLEARING THE SITUATION. 


What can be read from the situation 
so far as it has gone is a determination 
on the part of the seven members of the 
Commerce Commission to go ahead with 
the task which has been entrusted to 
them and to make as good a job of it as 


they possibly can. When they get 


through with it, the chances are that the 
situation will still be far from perfect, 
but that an immense amount of good will 
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have been done seems altogether likely. 
The men on the Commission are 
equipped for the task. By the recent 
law enacted, they have been granted the 
necessary authority. Through the oper- 
ation of the Commerce Court, they will 
be backed up in what they do. And as 
a result of all this, investors in railroad 
securities may be assured that in the 
new era of railway finance which is 
dawning on a very much darkened hori- 
zon, there is safety for themselves and 
appreciation in the intrinsic value of the 
securities they hold. 


MOVING THE CROPS 


By John Terret 


T is midsummer now, and we are hear- 
ing a great deal concerning the finan- 
cing of the crops. Every year we have 
the same thing and every year from the 
West comes the report that the banks 
of the interior are well able to handle, 
unassisted, the seasonable demands for 
crop-moving currency. We have gotten 
used to that; we hear it every year. 
And yet every year, aid, and on a large 
scale, from the Eastern banks, is not a 
question of whether but of how much. 
It is not at all a question of whether 
we shall have to send a big amount of 
currency Westward this season; it is 
only a question of how much greater 
than usual the amount will be this year. 
For in spite of the deterioration 
noted in spring wheat in the last Gov- 
ernment crop report, every indication is 
that the crops this year will be fully up 
to the average—that corn, in fact, will 
far surpass all previous yields and that 
cotton will approach the thirteen-mil- 
lion-bale mark. Nineteen hundred and 
ten, in spite of the activity of the crop- 
killers, will see the country blessed with 
an abundant harvest. It will also see 
this part of the country blessed with a 
necessity of sending Westward any- 
where from fifty to one hundred million 
dollars in currency that the financing 
of this abundant harvest may be accom- 
plished. 


Especially interesting is the situa- 


tion this year because of special condi- 
tions prevailing. In the first place, 
there is the land speculation, which, 
while it has swept the country from end 
to end, has burned most fiercely in the 
country’s agricultural sections. After 
that there is to be considered the loss 
of our favorable trade balance—the 
fact that we are struggling along to 
keep exports up to the level of imports. 
Thirdly, there must be considered the 
condition of the bond market and the in- 
ability of dealers and syndicates to 
market what they are carrying along. 


INFLUENCE OF THE LAND SPECULATION. 


Entirely aside from its moral or eco- 
nomic aspect, the land speculation con- 
cerns the question at issue chiefly be- 
cause it is causing so wide an expansion 
of credits throughout the Western 
States. The way in which the contro- 
versy over this matter is raging is really 
quite remarkable. Asseveration that 
the banks have put a check upon the 
land speculation and that it is well in 
hand is followed by flat denial by au- 
thorities high in the banking world, 
who claim that the speculative move- 
ment has tied up the banks to an extent 
not seen since the land boom of the 
80s. Just where the matter stands, it 
is pretty hard to tell; it may safely be 
assumed, however, that the speculative 
mania has got a pretty good grip upon 
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the banks as well as on the farmers, and 
that the big increase in the banks’ loans 
represents money used in land specula- 
tion. 

How will it affect the ability of the 
banks to finance the crops? Almost im- 
mediately now they will be called upon 
not only to extend credit widely but to 
furnish big amounts. of actual currency. 
Will they be able to do it without draw- 
ing heavily upon the East? Consider- 
ing their generally extended position, 
probably not. Of inflation, there is 
heard nothing, from good authority, but 
of wide extension, yes. The banks are 
“loaned-up” and that is all there is to 
it. If they are going to extend to their 
local customers the accommodation they 
will so soon be needing, they will be 
able to do it only by drawing heavily 
upon their Eastern correspondents. 


Hetpe From ABROAD. 


Then, again, there is to be considered 
the fact that the way in which our for- 
eign trade has been shaping itself and 
the way in which our trade balance has 
disappeared mean that we shall not be 
able to requisition foreign capital to 
the same extent as formerly. On ac- 
count of the big balances which Ameri- 
can banks are now in the habit of car- 
rying abroad and on account of the 
credits which we seem able readily to 
obtain on the other side, it may be possi- 
ble for us to bring a lot of foreign 
money into this market if necessary, 
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but such aid will be aid and not the use 
of our own money. If we find our- 
selves in a tight box, will the foreign 
bankers be willing to help us out? 
Probably yes, though not to an indefi- 
nite extent, and certainly not except 
upon the payment of a good stiff rate 
of interest. We can probably get help, 
but if we do we shall have to pay for it. 


Tue Concestep Bonp Market. 


Lastly, there are to be considered the 

very much congested conditions prevail- 
ing in the investment markets and the 
yay in which capital here in the East 
is tied up in the securities being car- 
ried along by syndicates and other 
large interests. Things are better than 
they were, there is no doubt about that. 
At the same time, with all the liquida- 
tion which has taken place, they are 
none too good. There has been a slight- 
ly better movement of securities from 
the dealers to the investment public, 
but the movement at best has been a 
slow and halting one, and bank loans to 
those who are carrying along stuff of 
which they cannot dispose are still on 
a big seale. With things in this condi- 
tion, what will happen if the banks are 
to be heavily drawn upon and compelled 
to call loans? Without seeming in the 
least to take an alarmist view of the 
situation, it can be seen that there is at 
least a chance that a good deal of fur- 
ther liquidation will be necessary. 

From the foregoing, it is plain that 
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the situation contains, if not the ele- 
ments of down-right trouble, at least 
the possibility of decidedly firm money 
rates this Fall. A_ bird’s-eye view 
would seem to indicate that the possi- 
bility of trouble and the relief for the 
trouble exist side by side. It may be, 
of course, that the forewarning of the 
trouble may have caused such prepara- 
tions as will obviate it to a great ex- 


tent, but it is hardly possible to get 
away from the fact that a pretty stiff 
level of money rates this autumn is to 
be expected. Fortunately, for the good 
of the situation, along with the prob- 
ability that money rates will be decided- 
ly firm, there exists the probability that 
the banks here, from abroad and other- 
wise, will be able to get the aid they 
need. 


GUARANTEED STOCKS 


THE ADVANTAGE OF THEIR PURCHASE AS TAX-EXEMPT IN- 
VESTMENTS 


By Frederick Hill (With Joseph Walker & Sons) 


HE great increase in taxes during 
the past few years has led to con- 
siderable inquiry concerning the tax 
laws of the various States. These laws 
are not sufficiently known to the average 
investor, especially to the trustee of an 
estate and the large taxpayer. More- 
over, even if the laws are known, lack 
of knowledge usually exists of the dif- 
ferent classes of securities which are 
exempt from taxation and in which an 
investment may be made. 

This increase in taxes has created a 
strong demand for guaranteed stocks, 
which are exempt from State, county, 
town, city and village taxation, in ac- 
cordance with the various State laws 
governing them. In other words, by 
these laws the holder of guaranteed 
stocks is exempted from taxation on per- 
sonal property to an amount represented 


by such stocks. Consequently, at this 
time, it has seemed most advisable to 
explain this favored class of invest- 
ment. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


These stocks have their dividends 
guaranteed by a lease made for a term 
of years (usually 99 or 999 years) at a 
fixed annual rate to some larger rail- 
road or other corporation, to which, in 
most cases, the leased properties are 
absolutely essential and of which they 
form an integral part. 

The large railroad systems are, with 
few exceptions, consolidations of small- 
er roads, which generally form their 
main lines or important branches. For 
instance, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company leases the United New Jersey 
Railroad & Canal Company for 999 
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years, agreeing to pay all operating ex- 
penses and interest charges, taxes, or- 
ganization expenses and ten per cent. 
annual dividends on its stock. This 
road is the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad between Jersey City and 
Trenton and provides its terminal in the 
former city. 

Similarly, the Pennsylvania Company 
leases the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chi- 
cago Railroad Company, which is the 
main line of the Pennsylvania System 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago; the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company leases the Rome, Watertown 
& Ogdensburg Railroad Company; the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Company leases the Morris & 
Essex Railroad Company, which is the 
main line of the Lackawanna System in 
New Jersey and its terminal in New 
York Harbor, and the New York, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad Company, 
which is the main line of the Lacka- 
wanna System from Binghamton to Buf- 
falo; and the Delaware & Hudson Com- 


pany leases the Rensselaer & Saratoga 


Railroad Company. which forms the 
main line of the Delaware & Hudson 
System from Troy to Lake Champlain. 
The great value of the leased roads to 
their lessees is thus clearly seen. 


DivipeENps ArE Prior OBLIGATIONS. 


The dividends on guaranteed stocks 
are prior obligations to those on the 
stock of the guaranteeing company, and 
some of these stocks, such as Joliet & 
Chicago and Kansas City, St. Louis & 
Chicago preferred, guaranteed by the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, are 
prior obligations to the bonds of the 
guarantor. In many cases, the leased 
roads have no bonded debt, their stocks 
being their only obligation: consequent- 
lv, these stocks such as Ft. Wayne & 
Jackson preferred, guaranteed by the 
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Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company; Nashville & Decatur, 
guaranteed by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company; Rome & Clin- 
ton, guaranteed by the Delaware & 
Hudson Company; and Southwestern of 
Georgia, guaranteed by the Central of 
Georgia Railroad Company, are prac- 
tically a first lien upon the property. 


No Marvrity Dares. 


With few exceptions, guaranteed 
stocks have no maturity dates, as hav: 
bonds, and hence the trouble of re-in- 
vestment at fixed periods and the writ- 
ing off of premiums is avoided. They 
can be purchased in large or small 
amounts, their par value being from 
$50 to $100 per share. The dividends 
are mailed on fixed dates by check from 
the office of the company to the regis- 
tered holder of the certificate, or the 
assignee thereof and, hence, the annoy- 
ance of cutting off coupons, as from 
bonds, and their possible loss is avoided. 
Guaranteed stocks are a most conven- 
ient form of investment for women. 
Unless properly endorsed by the owner 
or his legal representative, they are non- 
negotiable; and consequently the risk of 
ultimate loss by theft or accident, which 
risk exists in the case of coupon bonds, 
is minimized. 


EARNINGS OF LEAsED Roaps. 


The earnings of practically all of the 
leased roads are well in excess of the 
rentals paid by the lessee. Many of 
the roads were leased years ago and, 
consequently, their properties have 
greatly enhanced in value. 

Many of the leases contain provi- 
sions, which have resulted and will re- 
sult in additional benefits to the stock- 
holders of the leased roads. For ex- 
ample, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern guaranteed stock receives ten per 
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cent. annual dividends and is entitled 
to share pro rata with the stock of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company in excess of earnings over 
ten per cent. per annum. Morris & 
.ssex stock is entitled to seven per cent. 
annual dividends and an additional one 
per cent., when earnings reach a cer- 
tain amount. In 1900, the dividend on 
the stock of the New York & Harlem 
Railroad Company was increased two 
per cent., through the refunding of its 
seven per cent. bonds into 31’s and, 
similarly, in October, 1909, the Albany 
& Susquehanna Railroad Company won 
its suit against the Delaware & Hudson 
Company, thereby obtaining an accu- 
mulated cash dividend of thirty dollars 
per share and an increase in its annual 
dividend from nine per cent to 12.45 
per cent. 

Extra dividends are frequently paid, 
as in the case of Peoria & Bureau Val- 
ley, guaranteed by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company, and 
Little Schuylkill Navigation Railroad & 
Coal Company, guaranteed by the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Railway Company. 

The stocks, which are considered the 
best, naturally, sell at the highest prices 
(lowest income basis) and their selling 

.prices are determined by their indi- 
vidual value, earning power, marketa- 
bility, capital stock and bonded debt 
and importance to the guarantor and 
the strength of the guarantor. 

They are owned largely by the most 
conservative investors, including estates, 
fire insurance companies, casualty and 
surety companies and trust companies. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXES. 


Holders of guaranteed stocks are ex- 
empt from taxes levied by a State, coun- 


ty, town, city and village, or local sub- 
divisions, such as school and road dis- 
tricts. Because of the high tax rates 
existing practically everywhere, unless 
investments are made in tax exempt se- 
curities, the net income therefrom is 
greatly reduced. For example, the tax 
rate in the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, for the year 1909 was 1.67 
per cent., and if an investment were 
made in bonds liable to taxation, vield- 
ing an annual income of five per cent., 
the net return would be only 3.33 per 
cent., whereas, if the investment were 
made in a five per cent. tax free secur- 
ity, the net return would be exactly five 
per cent. 

Assuming that “A” invests $10,000 in 
four per cent. taxable bonds at par, and 
that the tax rate is 1.50 per cent. per 
annum (in many instances it is higher) 
his gross annual income is $400, but 
from this amount must be deducted the 
tax, which he is obliged to pay of 1.50 
per cent. on the $10,000 invested, which 
reduces his net income to $250. Now, 
assuming that “A” invests $10,000 in a 
four per cent. non-taxable security, such 
as a guaranteed stock, at par, his gross 
annual income will be $400, and, since 
he is obliged to pay no tax, his net in- 
come is exactly the same, or a clear sav- 
ing or gain of $150. But, as guaran- 
teed stocks yield an annual income of 
from 3.75 to five per cent., according to 
the individual stock, “A” can, by their 
purchase, increase his income propor- 
tionately and still have a conservative 
and safe investment. 


As INVESTMENTs For Estates. 
The trustee of an estate must be 
governed, in the matter of the invest- 
ments he may make, by the terms of “the 
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instrument creating the trust. In some 
cases, he is restricted to bonds, which 
the State laws prescribe as legal invest- 
ments for trust funds. In other cases, 
he may invest only in certain railroad 
bonds and guaranteed stocks, while in 
still other cases he is unrestricted and 
can use his own judgment as to making 
purchases. In any event, it should not 
only be his aim, but his duty, to obtain 
as large an income as possible, commen- 
surate with safety and, in order to do 
this, it is necessary for him to invest 
in tax exempt securities. Because of 
their security and their exemption from 
taxation, guaranteed stocks are _ ex- 
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tremely attractive investments for es 
tates. 

The purchase of guaranteed stock: 
can be recommended because: 

First—Their security of 
and permanence of dividends. 

Second—Their convenience of forn 
and ready salability. 

Third—Their exemption from taxa- 
tion in accordance with the differeni 
State laws governing them. 

Fourth—Their offering a higher ne‘ 
income commensurate with the sam« 
degree of safety than can be obtained 
by purchasing other tax exempt se 
curities. 


principa 


DANGER OF THE CURRENT SPECULATION IN 


LAND 


By Franklin Escher 


HE American nation is tempera- 
mentally optimistic—disposed to 
take chances with its money. There is, 
consequently, seldom a time when we are 
not speculating in something. It may 
be in stocks or in mining shares, in grain 
or in land, but somewhere there is bound 
to be an outlet for speculative exuber- 
ance. Just at present, stocks, mining 
shares and grain are neglected and the 
country is being swept from end to end 
by a speculation in land of wider ex- 
tent than any that has been since the 
80s. 

There are certain sections of the 
country where the speculative fever is 
raging more fiercely than in others, but 
to no special locality or district is the 
movement confined. Down in central 
Florida, sand lots are being sold like 
hot cakes to excursionists brought from 
hundreds of miles away on special ex- 
cursion trains, run at the promoters’ 
expense. Out in the farming sections of 
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the country, mortgages are being 
slapped on farms cleared of such en- 
cumbrances by the rural prosperity of 
the past few years. In the Southwest, 
the sun-baked plains of Northern Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico are being ex- 
ploited as a veritable Eldorado, and 
lands which have been all along consid- 
ered worthless are represented as about 
to be made valuable by irrigation and 
other schemes. To the northward, the 
land opened up by the new railroads 
which have been pushed through to the 
coast are a fertile field for speculative 
effort and are bounding upward in 
price. As Vice-President Talbert of 
the National City Bank recently re- 
marked, to find the limit of the present 
speculation you have to go pretty near- 
ly out to Montauk Point. , 


Two Cuasses oF LAND SPECULATION. 


The current speculation in land read- 
ily divides itself into two classes—that 
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vhich has to do with improved acreage 
—that is to say, farming land, for in- 
stance, in the Middle West, and that 
which concerns itself with land the 
value of which is entirely prospective. 

As might be expected, the speculation 
in improved lands is finding its greatest 
outlet in the agricultural sections of 
the Middle West. Missouri, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, the States to the Northwest, in all 
of these the speculative spark has been 
fanned into a hot burning flame. Every- 
where farm mortgages are springing 
into éxistence; there’ are more of them 
to be had and at a higher rate of inter- 
est than in years. The farmer desiring 
to speculate can best do so by borrowing 
on the land which he has. In some sec- 
tions of the Middle West this borrowing 
demand has become so insistent that the 
banks, in order to check it, are asking as 
much as seven per cent. and eight per 
cent. 

Where the money borrowed on mort- 
gage is being spent for the acquisition 
of more land for the purpose of farm- 
ing the additional acreage, the effect is 
not so bad. A farmer who has the en- 
terprise to mortgage his farm in order 
to extend operations is apt to make good 
on what he is doing—he may possibly 
be biting off more than he can chew, 
but the chances are that where it is a 
straight agricultural proposition, he 
will be able to make good. In cases 
where mortgages are being executed in 
order to buy additional land for out- 
and-out speculative purposes, however, 
it is different. A farmer may know a 
great deal about agriculture and about 
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the possibilities of raising produce but 
he may be—usually is—a very poor 
judge of the money value of land. There 
is, moreover, to be considered the fact 
that most of these purchases made with 
speculative intent only, are, so to speak, 
on “margin’”—that is to say, the amount 
of money actually paid down represents 
only a very small part of the total pur- 
chase price. As in the case of other 
margin operations, the death rate among 
operators is apt to be very high. Also 
there must be considered the mortality 
among the banks supplying the money 
for this sort of thing. 

For it must be borne in mind that a 
succession of good crops sold at remark- 
ably high prices has proved a great 
stimulating influence on farming lands 
and that improved acreage is consequent- 
ly selling at very high levels. Wheat 
at $1.25 a bushel, corn at seventy cents 
—these are the things responsible for 
the fact that farm lands which formerly 
used to sell around $100 an acre now 
easily bring $200 or $300. To buy 
these lands now means to buy something 
upon which a strong upward influence 
has been acting for the past three or 
four years. ‘ 

But with however much danger the 
purchase of farm lands at present high 
prices may be attended, it is in the spec- 
ulation in unimproved lands that the 
greatest possibilities of trouble exist. 
The farmer who has bought cultivated 
land worth $100 an acre and paid $200 
for it, when the inevitable decline comes, 
will at least have something to show for 
his money. But how about the pur- 
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chaser of the sand lots down in the 
Everglades of Florida, and how about 
the man on whose swamp land down in 
Arkansas the two or three feet of water 
peacefully continues to repose, waiting 
for the appropriation of Congress 
which never comes? And how about the 
lands in the Far West which have been 
opened up and sold on prospect of one 
of the new railroads putting through a 
spur or an extension? All this sort of 
thing is a heavy tax upon the bank ac- 
count of the American people and bids 
fair to remain so for a good while to 
come. 


LaNp SPECULATION AND THE MARKETS. 


Interesting however, as may be the 
psychology of the present speculation in 
land, it is more with the practical side 
of the thing and with its effect upon the 
markets, that this article has to do. 
As it influences the financial markets, the 
effect of the current speculation in land 
is two-fold. In the first place, it cur- 
tails the buying power, thus depriving 
the bond market of an important source 
of support, and in the second place, it 
causes an undue extension of credits. 
By curtailment of the buying power, it 
is by no means meant that all the money 
now going into land speculation would 
otherwise have been used to buy bonds. 
At the same time, a great part of it 
would, and, furthermore, the banks and 
other institutions who are lending the 
money with which the speculation is 
being carried on, are themselves, for the 
time being, driven out of the bond mar- 
ket as buyers. To a greater extent than 
is generally thought, the apathy existing 
in the investment markets is due to this 
cause. The last statement of condition 
of all the national banks in the country 
shows very clearly how the speculation 
in land has affected the loan account of 
the banks. It is the expansion outside 
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of New York that tells the story, th 
increase of hundreds of millions of do!- 
lars which represents the money tie: 
up, much of it in enterprise that 
bound to remain unproductive for yea: 
to come. An economic influence of tl] 
foremost importance, the effect of this 
diversion of capital is just coming to b« 
recognized. 

It will be recognized even more plain- 
ly in a few weeks when the crop moving 
demand sets in. The Western banks 
are, so to speak, “loaned up.” They 
have not loaned out their last dollar, 
but they are, nevertheless, not in a posi- 
tion to finance the moving of the crops, 
even to the extent to which in former 
years they did finance it. Ordinarily, 
crop-moving time finds the Western 
banks drawing heavily upon their cor- 
respondents in the Eastern cities for 
currency. This year will be no excep- 
tion to the rule. On the contrary, it is 
altogether likely that on account of the 
already extended position of the West- 
ern banks, the demands upon New York 
will be quite exceptionally heavy. Not 
improbably those who up to now have 
been belittling the land speculation as 
a factor in the financial situation will, 
at that time, be given a concrete illus- 
tration of the results that this sort of 
thing, when it remains unchecked long 
enough, is liable to bring about. 


A CLEARING SITUATION 
By J. Frank Howell 


| the stock market there has occurred 

a very extensive and thorough liqui- 
dation. The process has resulted in a 
general house-cleaning by the banks 
and in the weeding out of weak mar- 
ginal accounts in commission houses. 
The result has been a transfer of specu- 
lative lines from weak to strong hands 
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nd the absorption of large amounts by 
le investing public, both at home and 
broad. 

The general average price of stocks 

twenty-five per cent. to thirty per 
cent. below what it was nine months ago. 
Harnings of organized capital are con- 
siderably larger in the aggregate of 
cross and net than they were when 
prices were at their highest. 

The distribution of $204,000,000 in 
dividends and interest on stocks and 
bonds of railroad, industrial and trac- 
tion properties during the first week in 
July is impressive testimony of the Na- 
tion’s tremendous business activity. The 
amount distributed is $18,000,000 more 
than on the corresponding date last 
year. The exhibit should be convincing 
proof that we have been making head- 
way, instead of retrograding, as it has 
been the fashion to proclaim. This in- 
crease in earnings could not have oc- 
curred if the country had been going 
backward instead of forward. In this 
connection, it is to be noted that for the 
last six months corporations have been 
paying a very much greater sum in 
wages than during the corresponding 
period a year ago. But for that fact 
the disbursements for dividend account 
would have been larger than the figures 
given above. 

During the last few weeks many 
features of the disturbing character 
have been eliminated from the situation, 
and the low quotations in the stock mar- 
ket may be said to represent the dis- 
counting or the actual occurrence of the 
things that had been feared—most of 
which never happened. So far as can 
now be judged, there is very little that 
is likely to happen which could further 
impair values or shake confidence. Con- 
gress has adjourned after passing many 
laws which should work to the public 
advantage. Notable among these is the 


so-called new railroad rate law which 
empowers the Interstate ‘Commerce 
Commission to pass upon the reason- 
ableness of advances in railroad charges 
before such changes shall go into effect. 

At first, the great financial powers 
behind the railroads put doleful con- 
struction on this new law, but the more 
it is studied the less ground they appear 
to have for real complaint. There is 
nothing confiscatory in the statute, and 
the high character of the personnel of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is a guarantee that the railroads will 
not be treated unfairly. 

On the other hand, investors are given 
additional guarantee of protection 
against extravagance or mismanagement 
on the part of the “insiders.” In the 
Old World, where strict governmental 
supervision of railroads is an old story, 
investors regard such policy as distinct- 
ly to their advantage. The same view 
will probably prevail here in time, and 
what is now looked upon in some quar- 
ters as a menace will prove a blessing. 
This seems to be distinctly the trend of 
sentiment at the present writing among 
those who have given the matter studious 
and unprejudiced thought. 

All this should weigh with judicious 
investors and speculators who are try- 
ing to form conclusions as to their 
course of action. Judged from an in- 
come-bearing basis and from the gen- 
eral business and political conditions 
as they now exist, it must be admitted 
that prices of a great majority of rail- 
road and industrial stocks now actively 
traded in are cheap. The best of our 
seasoned stocks can now be bought at 
prices that will yield five to six and one- 
half per cent. on the investment. 

The average could not be lower if the 
country threatened with war, 
famine or other calamity, whereas we 
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have nothing ahead of us but peace and 
plenty. The outlook is for the largest 
crops on record—normal condition and 
greatly increased acreage. Manufac- 


turing in some directions may not be at 
flood tide, but there is enough to keep 
everybody busy and to pay fair returns 
on capital as well as labor. 


THE INVESTMENT OF SURPLUS 
FUNDS 
Sidelights on the Suitable Disposition of the 
Investor’s Surplus 
OME interesting and _ instructive 
ideas on the investment of surplus 
funds are thus expressed by the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago: It is 
assumed that the reader approaches the 
subject of investment banking with a 
question in his mind—‘‘What shall I do 
with my surplus capital?” And capital 
in this sense may mean the ten dollars 
from the monthly or weekly wage 
which will not have to go for necessary 
expenses, or it may mean the millions 
to be invested safely by the board of 
directors of a savings bank or insur- 
ance company. Between these ex- 
tremes there are many different require- 
ments, varying according to the desires 
or needs of the individual investor. 
There are also provisions to meet any 
and all these requirements. 
Before taking up the question of 
these provisions, the owner of idle cap- 
ital must decide in a measure what his 


own desires or needs are in the matt 
of several simple conditions upon whic! 
the profitable employment of hi 
money may depend. First, perhaps, i 
the question whether or not he wishes t. 
keep his capital practically in cash, i. ; 
where it can be turned almost instant] 
into money in the event of sudden nee 
If the investor holds that “liquid” cha: 
acter, as it may be called, of more in 
portance than the amount of income |; 
is to receive, the logical place for suc 
funds is the savings bank. Here, saf: 
guarded by wise and conservative ma: 
agement, adequate laws and strict ex 
aminations by the State and by experts. 
money may be profitably set to work, 
in large or small sums, to produce 
stated and definite income. There is 1 
safer method of employing money at 
interest where there is like privilege of 
ready convertibility into cash. 


Risk or Sarety? 


The next condition to be decided 
upon by the owner of idle capital is 
whether he wishes to make an invest- 
ment which will employ his funds for a 
long or short period at a fixed and re- 
munerative rate of income, or whether 
he deliberately decides to participate in 
a business venture. It is at this point 
that the average person, unversed in in- 
vestments, fails to distinguish the dif- 
ference between an investment made on 
definite terms, and risks undertaken for 
possibly large, though uncertain, profits. 
This distinction must be made intelli- 
gently before the owner of capital can 
exercise further discretion as to the em- 
ployment of his funds. 

Surplus money is usually derived 
from the conduct of some business in 
which the owner has had an active part 
and in which skill probably was thx 
chief determining factor. So long as 
the owner of an accumulated surplus has 
direct supervision of his capital, any 
venture into which he may put it, is sub- 
ject to his special skill. When, how- 
ever, he comes to place it in another's 
hands, he should exact every possibl: 
provision for its safe return. It is one 
thing to acquire capital, quite anothe: 
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invest it. The prospective investor 

sould not confuse real investments 
th the purchase of a share in a busi- 
ss of variable profits, such as stocks 
corporations. It is for the owner of 
jital, therefore, to decide, first, 
ether he wishes to put his funds back 

into the business from which they 
ne, if possible; or, second, whether 
shall risk them in some other busi- 
ss where he may or may not be able 
exercise his skill or supervision; or, 
ird, whether he will make a safe and 
ind investment. 


LENGTH oF INVESTMENT. 


In the event that a real investment 


is desired—that is, the definite employ- 
ment of $500, or its multiple, for a cer- 
tain period of time at a fixed rate of in- 
come, with a guaranty of the return of 
the full principal sum at the time of 


expiration of the investment—carefully 
selected bonds are the ideal form of in- 
vestment which meet every require- 
ment. The prospective investor has yet, 
however, to decide for himself the ques- 
tion as to how long his investment is to 
On the answer to this question 
frequently depends some condition by 
which the desirability of a given bond 
is to be judged. 

Rates of income often vary according 
to the life of the bond. It is unwise to 
buy bonds which will mature and be 
paid off in a year or so, when it is 
known that the investor’s funds should 
be employed ten or twenty years. Not 
only will the funds need to be rein- 
vested if they are placed for too short 
a period, but frequently it happens that 
funds cannot be reinvested upon as fa- 
vorable terms as could have been se- 
cured at the time the original invest- 


run. 





ment was made. On the other hand, it 
should be borne in mind that, in the 
event of unforseen need, well selected 
bonds are readily convertible into cash 
before maturity, either by sale or 
through a loan secured by them. With 
this question of time settled, the pros- 
pective investor should seek out the in- 
vestment banker at once and ask for 
advice. 


NEED For Goop ApvICceE. 


The majority of investors, of neces- 
sity, must rely largely upon the ad- 
vice of their bankers in the purchase of 
securities for the permanent placing of 
funds. However familiar an individual 
may be with investments in general, it 
is usually impossible for him to investi- 
gate all the legal and technical questions 
bearing upon the safety of any par- 
ticular bond. Therefore, it is of the ut- 
imvortance that the investor at 
the outset determine by careful inquiry 
the standing and general reputation of 
the banking house offering the bonds 
for sale. 

He should know that his bankers are 
careful and conservative in the selection 
of securities offered for sale to their 
customers, that they are of large finan- 
cial responsibility and of the highest 
standing, and that they have had a suc- 
cessful experience over a period of 
many years, covering times of general 
depression as well as of great financial 
and business prosperity. Such bankers 
will have built up, over a period of 
many years, a reputation for ability, for 
fair dealing, and for the safeguarding 
of the interests of their customers. 
They will continue to guard jealously 
this reputation, if for no higher reason 
than enlightnened self-interest. 
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THE ‘‘ MAGNIFICENT UNIT” OF $1,000 


OPINION OF LEADING INVESTMENT BANKERS AS TO THE FEASI- 
BILITY OF ISSUING BONDS IN SMALLER DENOMINATIONS 


[I an effort to get at the real reason 

as to why bonds in this country are 
so rarely issued in denominations of less 
than $1,000, and as to whether the dis- 
tribution of securities would not be 
facilitated by their issue in smaller 
pieces, several leading banking houses 
were appealed to by the editor of “In- 
vestments.” Following are some of the 
answers received: 


N. W. Hausey & Co., New York. 


Editor “Investments,” New York: 

Dear Sir—Referring to your favor 
of June 9th, asking if it would not 
greatly facilitate distribution in times 
like these if bonds were to be issued in 
small denominations, I beg to advise 
you that I doubt very much whether any 
substantial amount of securities could 
be sold to small investors in this coun- 
try. 

Several reasons may be offered in ex- 
planation: In the first place, very few 
individuals with savings of $100 or $200 
have much knowledge of bonds. In the 
large centers of population the savings 
banks have secured the largest part of 
the funds of the small investor. It is 
quite possible that there would be, if 
bonds were available in small denomi- 
nations, an increasing number of pur- 
chasers who would be attracted by the 
higher rate of interest paid by the 
bonds as compared with that paid by 
the savings banks. Yet I doubt whether 
bankers handling securities would find 
it profitable to try to interest the small 
investors who have less than $1,000 
each. 

A comprehensive campaign of educa- 
tion would have to be undertaken, and 
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I believe the expense would be greate: 
than the results would justify. Ther 
would probably be an opportunity t 
sell a certain amount of bonds in smal! 
denominations in communities not larg: 
enough to support savings banks. The 
expense of reaching such _ investors, 
however, would be very high, becaus: 
neither the security nor the firm offer- 
ing it would be known in the commun- 
ity in which such investors lived. As 
there are comparatively few investors 
in each of the small communities the 
cost of reaching the few would be rela- 
tively high. 

I believe the bankers in France find 
it profitable to handle bonds in small 
denominations, not only because of the 
great frugality of the French people as 
a whole, but also because the French 
banks offering the security have 
branches throughout the Republic, and 
the manager of each branch has a sub- 
stantial clientele who has confidence in 
him and in his institution. The French 
banking institutions may make a large 
purchase of bonds, teeling confident 
that the securities may be distributed 
through the hundreds of _ branches 
throughout the country. No such ma- 
chinery for the distribution of bonds of 
small denomination is available in the 
United States. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN G. Hoyt. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, New York. 


Editor “Investments,” New York: 
Dear Sir—Replying to your favor 
of the 9th instant, we beg to advise you 
that in our opinion it would not greatly 
facilitate the distribution of securities 
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in this country if railroad bonds were 
issued in denominations of less than 
¢1,000. We appreciate that bonds of 
much smaller denominations are readily 
distributed abroad, but conditions 
there are dissimilar from ours, as the 
very small investor is in the habit of 
buying securities of this class while 
here with us the facilities and attractive 
rates afforded by the savings banks 
throughout the country attract the small 
investor and induce deposits in these in- 
stitutions rather than the direct pur- 
chase of investment securities. 
Very truly yours, 
Harvey Fisk & Sons. 


F. J. Lisman & Co., New York. 


Editor “Investments,” New York: 

Dear Sir—In answer to your query 
as to why bonds are usually issued in 
derominations of $1,000 and not in 
smaller amounts, I beg to briefly outline 
my views on the subject :— 

Theoretically, the scheme might be 
desirable, but the objections are practi- 
cal—from several standpoints. In this 
country the masses have not been edu- 
cated in the buying of bonds, and it 
would be a very costly matter to send 
salesmen into the highways and byways 
to interest the investors of small 
amounts, who would naturally be buy- 
ers of small denomination issues. That 
class of people when they have, by hard 
work, saved a few hundred dollars, or 
possibly more, must be in a_ position, 
should they of necessity be compelled to 
draw such funds, to quickly have ac- 
cess to same, such situations only too 
frequently arising through sickness, 
lack of employment, etc., and they nat- 
urally look to the savings banks as the 


33 Wall Street, N. Y. 


proper custodians of their savings with 
this end in view. These institutions 
have no stockholders and are really 
charitable in their purposes, organized 
for the purpose of stimulating thrift 
among working classes, and their in- 
vestments are so safe-guarded (particu- 
larly those in New York State) that 
losses are practically impossible, and 
the depositor receives three and one- 
half to four per cent. interest, with no 
fluctuations of principal, as in the case 
of bonds. This latter phase is a diffi- 
cult matter to have the masses under- 
stand. Valuable documents require a 
place of safe-keeping, and a man of 
small means cannot afford such a de- 
pository, and the risk of leaving them 
in the home is too great, in view of the 
fact that the requirements on the part 
of corporations, when securities are lost 
or stolen, are so stringent that such an 
investor could not meet them. Another 
objection is that bonds below $500 de- 
nomination are not a good delivery on 
the New York Stock Exchange; but of 
course this prohibition could probably 
be removed when conditions justify it. 
Large investors will not buy small de- 
nomination bonds, as any fair amount 
of them makes them too bulky and in- 
convenient to handle. 

It is true the masses abroad have 
been educated by the Governments 
through their own issues to invest their 
savings in small denomination securi- 
ties and are helped by their branch 
bank system, being able to economically 
distribute them. 

While I believe it would be a great 
financial gain to corporations if they 
were enabled by public subscription to 
dispose of their issues in small denomi- 
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nations, I do not believe that conditions 
in the United States are ready for such 
a movement, or will be for a number of 
years to come, particularly if a postal 
savings bank is established, which is 
contemplated, and which is bound to 
even draw from the savings banks, as 
the ignorant and untrusting always look 
to the best guarantor. 
Very truly yours, 
Wm. Goopman. 


From a Leapine House Wuicu AskKED 
Tuat Its Name Be Nor Usep. 


Editor “Investments,” New York: 


Dear Sir—I acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 9th inst. It has been 
my custom not to talk for publication. 
I would therefore prefer not to have my 
name or the name of the firm used in 
regard to the matter, but it is our belief 
that the distribution of bonds would 
not be greatly facilitated were they in 
smaller pieces than $1,000. 

I know that it is the French custom, 
however, to take much smaller pieces, 
even as low at $100, but conditions over 
there are much different than here. It 
is very doubtful whether it actually 
“pays” to sell bonds of less than 
$1,000 denomination, and while, per- 
haps, it might be a good thing in some 
respects, in order to instill the saving 
spirit into the American public, we, as 
a banking house, would not care to ex- 
ecute such orders. 

Frankly, it does not pay us, in view 
of the tremendous expense which we are 
under in maintaining our investigating, 
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buying and selling organization. Per- 
haps it is fair to assume, therefore, that 
every house looks at the matter in the 
same way, i. e., bankers as a class are 
not desirous of having the railroads 
issue bonds in denominations of less 
than $1,000. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
as you doubtless know, on the part o: 
some houses and trust companies in re 
gard to having $500 and even $10: 
bonds. Perhaps this is an indicatio: 
that times are changing, and that in the 
future, more bonds of these denomina 
tions will be issued. 


Repmonp & Co., New York. 


Editor “Investments,” New York: 

Dear Sir—We have received your 
letter of the 9th. There are now a 
number of bonds issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $250 and $500. The 
Colorado & Southern 414’s, for instance, 
are obtainable in $100 pieces. The 
Harwood Electric Company first mort- 
gage 5’s in $100 and $500 pieces, as 
well as in $1,000 bonds. The North- 
western Telegraph Company 41/’s, in 
$500 pieces, etc. 

We find, however, that while there is 
some demand for these small denomina- 
tions, it is comparatively slight, and we 
do not think that it would materially 
facilitate distribution to have new is- 
sues in small denomination pieces. We 
are, dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Repmonp & Co. 


FROM THE SAVINGS BANKS’ POINT OF VIEW 


w= the presidents of some of 

the leading savings banks in New 
York City think about the much-dis- 
cussed question of whether the savings 
banks are being largely used for the 
deposit of funds which ought properly 
to be invested in bonds, and as to what 
would be the effect of a general reduc- 
tion in the rate paid to depositors, can 
be seen from the following communica- 


tions, received by the editor of “In- 
vestments” : 


Union Dime Savines Bank, 


York, N. Y. 
Editor “Investments,” New York: 
Dear Sir—It is undoubtedly true that 
there are considerable sums deposited in 
savings banks by persons who are not 
of the class for which savings banks are 
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intended, and the crediting of interest 
at high rates encourages such deposits. 
So long as the savings banks allow a re- 
turn which is nearly what an investor 
could get from direct investments, he 
leaves his money safely in the savings 
bank; but when the moment comes that 
the return from the investment is de- 
cidedly better than the savings bank 
allows, such investors draw their money 
from savings banks and invest it else- 
where. The savings bank may then be 
compelled to sell the same securities, 
now depreciated, at a loss and a cor- 
responding gain for the investor. 

It is true that the savings bank can 
avail itself of its right to require no- 
tice; but it will not do so until the 
above process has been going on for 
some time and the surplus has been 
more or less depleted. 

We have a legal limit of $3,000 per 
account, but this is nugatory where 
there are thirty-three savings banks in 
a single borough. 

A reduction in the rate of interest is 
the only effectual means of confining 
the function of the savings bank to the 
protection of the wage earner. 

Some banks will reply that their 
earnings are so great that they must 
pay four per cent. I would suggest 
that they could spend some of their sur- 
plus income in saving the time of the 
wage earner, who often complains as to 
being compelled to “go and sit down,” 
instead of being allowed to go back to 
his work. 

Very respectfully, 
Cuares E. SpraGvue, 
President. 


THe Frankurn Savincs Banx, New 
York. 


Editor “Investments,” New York: 
Dear Sir—We are in receipt of 
yours of June 9th, regarding the ques- 


tion of savings banks being used for 
deposit of funds which should prop- 
erly be invested in bonds, and, if so, 
what would be the effect if the reduc- 
tion in deposits becomes general. 

There is no doubt that a consider- 
able sum of money has been deposited 
in savings banks during the past two 
years in order to obtain four per cent.; 
and so long as the banks continue to 
pay that rate, the amounts will in- 
crease quite rapidly. If all the banks 
should reduce the rate of interest to 
three and one-half per ~cent., they 
would continue to increase their de- 
posits, as they did from 1884 to 1907— 
when that rate was generally paid. A 
number of the more intelligent and well- 
to-do depositors would invest their 
money where it would derive a larger 
income, and still use the savings banks 
for smaller sums. 

Yours very truly, 
Wo. G. Conkuin, President. 
Tue Brooktyn SavinGs Bank, Broox- 
Lyn, N. Y. 


Editor “Investments,” New York: 

Dear Sir—In response to the in- 
quiry contained in your letter of the 9th 
inst., we beg to state as follows:—In 
our opinion savings banks are not being 
largely used for the deposit of funds 
which ought to properly be invested in 
bonds, as deposits generally have never 
recovered in amount since the panic of 
1907. One reason for the lack of de- 
mand for high-grade bonds is, that sav- 
ings banks have not the funds with 
which to purchase these securities. 

Very truly yours, 
Byron H. Smitu, President. 
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THE ETHICS OF FINANCE 


By Frederic Drew Bond 


In the following article Mr. Bond, whose experience in matters financial is com- 
bined with a curiously analytical turn of mind, presents the “other side of the 


case.” 


By no means agreeing with the author as to the essentially speculative 


character of financial transactions, “Investments” presents Mr. Bond’s views as 
an accurate analysis of the way a large part of the financial world looks at the 


matter. 


FRINANCE is concerned with the dis- 

tribution of money and securities. 
Commerce deals with goods having, pri- 
marily, values in use; finance deals with 
those which have, pre-eminently, values 
in exchange. Commerce, in other words, 
deals with articles which, in the hands 
of the last purchaser, or consumer, sat- 
isfy some need. Examples of such 
goods are foodstuffs, cotton, timber and 
iron. Such articles, in the end will wear 
out or be used up, and other goods of 
the same sort will then take their places. 
On the other hand, the goods, outside of 
money, with which finance especially 
deals—securities—are intangible and 
are dealt with simply by paper certifi- 
cates of their existence. Their values 


fluctuate normally with the success of 
the enterprise of which they are the 


ownership or debts; but, they are, 
themselves, indestructible by direct 
physical means. Their only use is for 
money-making. 


MeETHODs OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 


The differences of the methods of 
finance from those of commerce rest on 
this difference between the goods with 
which they deal. In both finance and 
commerce, aside from necessity, a seller 
sells to gain; but buyers in each do not 
buy from the same motives. In com- 
merce, the buyer, if he be the consumer, 
buys to use. But in finance there is no 
consumer; the buyer as well as the seller 
traffics for gain only, and the financial 
buyer looks for his profit—not as the 
middleman who counts on the consumer 
—but because he hopes that what he has 
dealt in will, usually independently of 
his own activities, change in price so as 
to yield him a profit. When not an in- 
vestor purely for income, the financial 
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buyer is always a speculator, whether 
he buys on margin or purchases out- 
right. 

Thus in financial trades, the buye: 
and seller alike are necessarily actuated, 
as far as the curcumstances permit, sole- 
ly by the desire for gain. In routine 
banking operations and in the investing 
of funds this situation is minimized. In 
the dealings on the exchanges it is 
masked through the intervention of the 
broker; the cupidity which animates the 
traders becomes mostly tacit—they do 
not even know the identity of those with 
whom at the moment they are dealing. 
On the other hand, in the promotion and 
reorganization of enterprises the greed 
sometimes leaps startlingly to the sur- 
face. In numerous promotions, reor- 
ganizations and deals, the means adopt- 
ed to effect the ends in view have seemed 
tainted with trickery and fraud. But 
here a distinction is to be made. The 
conflict, for instance, which centered 
around the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in 1905 might, as far as many 
of its objectionable features went, have 
just as easily waged around a small 
trading concern. To speak of trickery 
and fraud existing in connection with a 
financial institution as being, neces- 
sarily, financial trickery and fraud per 
se, is simply to confuse matters. If 
some of the lower traits of character 
have been particularly in evidence in 
connection with financial affairs, this is 
partly because the law is still in process 
of development as how best to check 
practices analogous to such as in com- 
merce are clearly illegal. But a feature 
to which, as financial, objection may be 
taken, must be one which flows logically 
from the character of financial dealings 
as depending on goods which are of use 
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Fundamental Investments 


That is the term we use in describing the securities we handle. 
The securities of a corporation having a monopoly of a neces- 
sity are rightly considered very desirable from an investment 


standpoint. 


We have for sale particularly good issues of this class aye 


we recommend to investors. 


Write for full information. 


J. HATHAWAY POPE & CO. 


67 Exchange Place 


only in and through their exchange 
value. 


Are Tuese Tunes Ricgur? 


Of such features, marginal trading in 
stocks is most in evidence. But others 
less obvious may be easily specified. 
Thus, to take instances which have ac- 
tually occurred: Is it rightful for a 
buyer to pledge shares under a bond is- 
sue so that he may enjoy the rights and 
privileges of ownership without the ex- 
pense of carrying the shares and with 
the hazard to the bondholders that the 
stock on which they depend as security 

‘may be voted to affect speculative 
schemes? Again, to break up a rival 
railway system, is it right to impair the 
road’s credit in ways not clearly illegal 
—as by influence on banks controlled by 
stock ownership—to throw the corpora- 
tion, if necessary, into receivers’ hands, 
and to harass and wear out with delays 
the security holders of the road till they 
assent to terms of reorganization harsh 
to themselves? Is a corner lawful? Are 
matched orders? Is the curious scheme 
of short selling beyond one’s capital in 
order to “break the market open,” 
imagined by Mr. Lawson in his “Black 
Friday,’ and tried twice, two years 
later, by a broker on the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange—the latter time with 
disastrous results to himself? Is it right 
to sell at a good price stock whose prop- 
erty the vendor knows to be of little or 
no value; or to buy for a song shares 
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which the purchaser has knowledge are 
of value, but which the seller believes 
to be almost worthless? Are great in- 
terests justified in helping to “bull” or 
“bear” a stock, by facilitating or hin- 
dering loans on such stock as collateral, 
through the banking institutions which 
they control? 

Other questions arise in connection 
with a broker’s office. The fact that the 
securities a broker handles are the same 
as those handled by other members of 
the same exchange limits the induce- 
ments he can offer customers. His 
clients come to him from personal rea- 
sons or from the reputation of the 
house for long standing, wealth, influ- 
ence, “inside knowledge,” etc. Thus the 
tendency around a brokerage house is to 
encourage transactions (from which the 
broker derives his commissions) by the 
chief means available—-constant appeals 
to the customers’ hopes of money-mak- 
ing. To what extent are such appeals 
justifiable? Should a broker encourage 
a client to trade without really good rea- 
sons for his commitments? Or, if he 
knows the client to be of the sort whose 
money is sure to be soon lost? Should 
the broker aim to get “good producers” 
—managers who can “jolly the custom- 
ers along” and persuade them to trade 
frequently ? 

Other situations may occur in the 
most conservatively conducted houses. 
Suppose a large speculator in the shares 
of a road is a director in the company 
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and that his trades are obviously based 
on the inside knowledge which, as direc- 
tor, he has of the company’s affairs; 
should the broker in this case (a not in- 
frequent one) refuse his order? Again, 
a broker may have foolish or improper 
orders given by the executor of an es- 
tate; what is his duty to do? Once more, 
he may have to choose between the hos- 
tility of wealthy interests on one hand, 
and, on the other, the giving out of in- 
formation sought by them to be sup- 
pressed but of great value to bona fide 
investors. 


Every One ror HIMseE-Lr. 


Probably, in the foregoing instances 
most Wall Street men would be inclined 
to take the “liberal view.” And this, 
not from personal laxness, but because 
they would argue that the object of all 
concerned being to make money, each 
participant is supposed to be on his 
guard against every other, and it is un- 
fair to impose restrictions save such as 
may be found necessary for the good of 
the community. As regards the broker 
—he generally considers his position as 
simply to execute orders and as of a 
sort analogous to that of an attorney in 
his relations with clients; moreover, the 
money-making principle on which he 
acts is common to all in the market and 
to none so much as to the principals to 
the transactions themselves. 

Generally speaking, the legal maxim, 
“caveat emptor” (let the buyer be- 
ware) is thus the rigid rule in ordi- 
nary financial dealings. If the buyer 
does not beware, no one is held to blame. 
That merely plausible statements are 
often made, that some of the truth is 
withheld if likely to repel, come from 
the fact, repeatedly referred to, that 
the buyer buys from greed and that the 
seller aims to arouse this greed. The 
man who loses in financial dealings is 
rarely a whit less greedy—from his 
acts, is often more so—than the man 
who makes; he is simply less wise in his 
greed. Finance in its great speculative 
features has been compared to certain 
games, such as chess—in both the object 
of the participants calling at times for 
the giving of wrong impressions without 
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trespassing beyond certain limits. Down 
right misrepresentation is much rarer 
than generally supposed in connection 
either with promotions or with stock ex 
change manipulations; simply, on oce:- 
sion, less than the truth is told, and 
those who, in consequence, deceive then 

selves are allowed to do so. 


Tue Goon or SPECULATION. 


In other sorts of business, the el«- 
ment of cupidity which dominates i) 
finance is partly masked and _ partly 
overborne by the still stronger motiv: . 
at the bottom, of actual needs. But » 
financial feature which tends in the lone 
run to disturb public order in some way. 
is sure in the end to be restrained, it 
may be by legal enactment or by action 
of the governors of the large exchang«s 
or simply by the influence of public 
opinion. The routine practices of bank- 
ing and investment, having for object 
the conservation and safe-guarding of 
wealth, plainly do not call for notice 
here. As regards the speculative feat- 
ures of finance, the facts are twofold: 
On the one hand, such practices as mar- 
ginal trading and the marketing of large 
blocks of new securities through specu- 
lative activity are, both of them, under 
modern conditions, essential to the quick 
and efficient distribution of securities, as 
well as to afford an immediate market to 
those who wish to sell. 

Thus, on this side, speculative activi- 
ties subserve an important public want. 
But, on the other hand, the motive which 
induces each individual principal to en- 
gage in such activities is simply the de- 
sire for personal gain—a desire imply- 
ing a willingness to profit without an 
equivalent to the community in work, 
and with the understanding that such 
profit, if attained, necessitates either 
loss to others or, at least, the missing 
of an opportunity for advantage. As 
the late Walter Bagehot put it, on the 
stock exchanges, and there only, does 
the “economic man,” actuated solely by 
the greed for wealth, cease to be a con- 
venient fiction of political economy and 
become an actuality. 

It thus seems that in finance public 
good is brought about by a motive de- 
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cried by theories of ethics. Few per- 
sons, indeed, may like to admit that so 
striking a practical dilemma exists, yet 
but a few centuries ago, it was generally 
agreed that the taking of interest is 
wrong. How the present matter will 
finally be regarded remains to be seen. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


The attempt is here made merely to 
put the subject clearly and to show that 
financial features which have aroused 
objection cannot be put aside as ex- 
traneous, but spring, really, from the 
character of financial dealings them- 
selves. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS 


A FORM OF SECURITY WELL WORTH THE INVESTOR’S CAREFUL 
ATTENTION 


peat te industrial preferred stocks 

have made an enviable record for 
themselves during the past few years 
is generally realized among investors, 
who, indeed, are turning their atten- 
tion toward this form of security to a 
greater extent than ever before. In the 
following interesting discussion of pre- 
ferred industrials as _ investments, 
Messrs. Bigelow & Co. make several 
points which are well worth the in- 
vestor’s careful attention: 


The field covered by the industrial 
enterprises in the United States is of 
such great extent and so varied it is 
hard to grasp the magnitude of the 


figures or the undertakings. By com- 
parison, the value of the manufactured 
products consumed or produced each 
year in the United States equals more 
than two-thirds of the value of the 
farms and farm properties of the coun- 
try. These totals are so immense that 
the mind hesitates to grasp their im- 
portance. 

That the American investing public 
has come to realize the significance of 
this industrial outlook is indicated by 
the recently published figures showing 
that the number of stockholders of 
fifty-four representative railroads in 
the past year decreased 16,752, while 
the number of stockholders of fifty-six 
representative industrial companies in- 
creased no less than 3,900. Their aver- 
age holdings were ninety-two and 
three-quarter shares against ninety and 
one-third shares last year. 

When the past earnings, the pres- 
ent financial status and favorable pros- 


pects, together with the consistent 
record of dividends paid by all of thes 
companies are taken into consideration 
it would seem that the prices of the 
above preferred stocks should record a 
substantial advance. The six per cent. 
stocks could sell at 120, the seven per 
cent. stocks at 140 and the eight per 
cent. stocks at 160, and the investment 
yield at each price would be the same, 
namely, five per cent. Railroad pre- 
ferred shares at present prices invaria- 
bly yield slightly under five per cent. 
and in a great many instances as low as 
four per cent. 


Facts or Goip PropvuctTion. 


The continued large production of 
gold, with the resultant decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, tends 
to increase the price of all commodities 
and not less so the value of real estate, 
coal and mineral lands, and such other 
forms of wealth represented by the 
stocks of the various companies. As 
commodities rise in value these compa- 
nies receive larger returns for their 
products and earnings increase accord- 
ingly. In this respect industrial stocks 
enjoy an advantage over railroad stocks 
in not being restricted by legislation 
or serious regulation as to the prices 
they may charge for their product when 
the demand exceeds the supply. 

In this connection, attention must 
necessarily be turned to the continuity 
of the demand for industrial manufac- 
turing products. As long as the coun- 
try’s population continues to increase 
at the present rate there will be a con- 
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stantly increasing demand for all com- 
modities which enter into consumption. 
So long as structures for bridges, houses 
ind rolling stock for railroads continue, 
so long will there be a demand for steel, 
ind steel industries will be carried on 
with advancing improvements. 


DxVELOPMENT AND Progress. 


With the center of population con- 
stantly advancing westward, the need 
of new railroads is clearly becoming 
more urgent in those sections which at 
present are showing such tremendous 
development and progress. 

This is true not only of the West but 
the South as well. In 1907 the total 
operated railroad mileage in the United 
States aggregated 227,454 miles, in 
1908 it was 230,000 and on June 30, 
1909, it was approximately 235,000 
miles. The rapidity with which new 
railroad construction is being pushed in 
these sections is indicated in the figures 
compiled by the Manufacturers Record, 
which shows 2,031 miles of new con- 
struction in the Southern States in the 
year 1909 and proposed construction 
for 1910 aggregating 3,743 miles. 

Although figures for the Western 
States are not available, they will show 
the same tremendous expansion of mile- 


Amt. Pfd. Stk. 


Company. 


American Agricultural Chemical 
American Beet Sugar 
American Car & Foundry 
American Cotton Oil 
American Locomotive 
American Sugar Refinery 
American Sugar 
American Wool 
Central Leather 
Corn Products 
General Chemical 
International Harvester 
International Steam Pump 
MacArthur Bros. 
National Biscuit 
National Lead 
Pressed Steel Car 
Railway Steel Springs 
Republic Iron & Steel 
United States Steel 
Virginia Carolina Chemical 
*Two Year Average. 
; Four Years, inc. in April, 1905. 
t Three Years, inc. in 1906. 
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age both accomplished and proposed. 
In no section of the country is new rail- 
road construction assuming larger pro- 
portions than in the Northwestern 
States, while in Canada new lines are 
being pushed into undeveloped territory 
with phenomenal rapidity. Similar 
conditions prevail in Mexican territory. 

There is no reason why an investor 
should not take a five per cent. or a six 
per cent. investment predicted upon the 
demand for steel, rubber, products of 
the spindle and loom, etc. A demand 
which will always be in evidence so 
long as the method of living and the 
present development and improvement 
requires the constant renewing of all 
outfits, be it manufacturing or house- 
hold goods, railroads or wearing ap- 
parel. A demand which yearly must 
show tremendous increases and _ this 
necessarily leads to the conclusion that 
industrial stocks which will fully bene- 
fit from these conditions will in the 


near future march at the front of the 
procession of great paying investments 
held by the American people. 


STaBILity oF EarRNINGs. 


The stability of this demand for in- 
dustrial manufacturing products has 
been fully reflected in the earnings re- 


Avg. Earn’gs 
for Pfd. Stk. 
6 years. 
$1,936,028 
625,835 
5,030,438 
1,596,911 
4,619,801 
7,896,366 
*7,626,110 
3,447,285 
71,982,692 
2,313,254 
1,418,326 
10,014,439 
1,091,826 
264,270 
3,866,052 
2,257,004 
1,397,328 
1,606,980 
2,210,314 
67,442,191 
2,657,782 


Avg. Per 
Cent. for 
6 years, 


10.28 
12.51 
16.76 
15.81 
18.48 
15.54 
*16.94 
8.61 
78.39 
£7.90 
11.34 
16.69 
9.62 
26.49 
15.48 
9.24 
11.17 
11.96 
8.84 
18.72 
14.75 


Outstanding 


$18,826,400 
5,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,198,600 
25,000,000 
50,800,000 
45,000,000 
40,000,000 
31,061,500 
29,817,600 
12,500,000 
60,000,000 
11,350,000 
1,000,000 
24,804,500 
24,367,000 
12,500,000 
13,500,000 
25,000,000 
360,281,100 
18,000,000 
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corded by these companies over a series 
of years, notwithstanding the severe 
setback which occurred following the 
panic of October, 1907. 

In the accompanying table is shown 
the amount of preferred stock outstand- 
ing, the average surplus after charges 
available for preferred dividends over 
the past six years and the per cent. of 
this average to the total outstanding 
preferred stock. In no case, it will be 
seen, have the average earnings fallen 
below the full dividend requirements 
and in numerous cases have doubled 
and even tripled the preferred dividend 
requirements: 

Of the above twenty-one companies 
only one, the Corn Products, has in the 
past eight years failed to pay the full 
dividend rate. This company was or- 
ganized in 1906. In that year it paid 
two per cent. on its preferred stock, 
seven per cent. in 1907, and five per 
cent. in 1908 and 1909. The accumu- 
lated dividends on this stock now 
amount to five per cent. Most of the 
companies have paid the full dividends 
since organization. 

The Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany has at various times been com- 
pelled to defer preferred dividend pay- 
ments, but is now paying at the full 
rate of seven per cent. and has provided 
in full for all accumulated dividends, 
either by cash payments or issue of 
dividend warrants. 

All of the companies presented in the 
above tabulation are representative ones 
in their respective lines of industry and 
are equally dependent on the country’s 
growth and development. 

The American Agricultural Chemical 
is one of the largest concerns engaged 
in the manufacture of chemical ferti- 
lizers. The American Sugar Refining 
and the American Beet Sugar are in the 
foremost ranks of the Sugar Refiners. 

The International Harvester stands 
pre-eminent in the manufacture of 
farming and harvesting implements and 
machinery and its ramifications extend 
throughout the whole world. 

MacArthur Brothers’ name is closely 
woven in the industrial development of 
the United States. This company has 
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built more miles of railroads and canals, 
more dams and reservoirs and buildings 
than any other individual company. 
They have carried to completion over a 
hundred million dollars’ worth of en- 
gineering works and are one of the 
largest employers of labor in the coun- 
try. This stock has always been highly 
regarded as an investment. 

Like the American Car & Foundry, 
Pressed Steel Car, American Locomo- 
tive, Railway Steel Spring and the 
United States Steel Corporation, they 
profit from the ability of the railroads 
to reconstruct, to purchase materials, 
supplies and new equipment. That 


these companies as’ well as the others 
above represented, have displayed such 
a consistent record of preferred divi- 
dend payments in times of depression 
and prosperity alike is a strong com- 
mentary on industrial securities. 


INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES 


—Investors who are looking for a chance 
to invest in high grade quaranteed railroad 
bonds yielding a high rate of interest will 
do well to look into the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis refunding fours being of- 
fered by J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, Inc. The 
bonds, which are guaranteed principal and 
interest by the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Co. are secured by a first mort- 
gage on 117.6 miles of track, a second mort- 
gage on 899.42 miles of track, and a third 
mortgage on 186.10 miles of track. The 
mortgage will become ultimately a first 
mortgage on all of the company’s lines of 
railroad, equipment, property, shares of 
stock, and stock and bonds of auxiliary 
controlled and affiliated roads owned by the 
company at the time of the creation of this 
mortgage or afterward acquired with the 
proceeds of any of the refunding bonds. 

The property above mentioned as security 
includes most valuable and extensive termi- 
nals in Kansas City, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., 
and Birmingham, Ala. 

The bonds are offered to net the buyer 
five and five-eighths per cent. 


—Comment on the declaration of the reg- 
ular St. Paul and Atchison dividends, which 
goes to the point, is made in a recent letter 
issued by the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Keane, Zayas, & Potts: 

“From sources of information supposed to 
be in close touch with the affairs of cer- 
tain railroads the report has been system- 
atically and persistently spread for weeks 
that St. Paul hadn’t earned its dividend and 
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night be compelled to reduce it, and that 
\tchison was doing so badly that a cut in 
its dividend rate was as good as a certainty. 

“These reports, accompanied as they were 
by liquidation of these stocks by insiders, 
caused innocent and too credulous investors 
\o throw over their holdings and accept losses 
ranging from ten to twenty dollars a share. 
\nd then, which possibly may account for 
he sudden change of opinion referred to 
ibove, we have the St. Paul directors meet- 
ng two weeks in advance of the scheduled 
late and declaring the regular dividend. 
Next day the Atchison directors meet and 
leclare the usual dividend also, and the re- 
vorts of both roads disclose the fact that 
there was not the slightest reason for the 
false reports so industriously circulated. 

“If this situation gives rise to an opinion 
hat insiders sold these stocks short on false 
‘eports to which their sales gave the color of 
iruth, covering at lower levels in ample 
ime to take advantage of the recovery 
reed by the action of the directors in vot- 
ing the usual dividends, those in control of 
the affairs of these roads have no right to 
complain. A word from them in the be- 
vinning would have stopped the raids. And 
the failure to utter that word Irs created a 
belief in some quarters that we are grad- 
ually working back to the methods of ‘those 
good old days—the days of Fisk and 
Gould’—when railroads were operated, not 
as commerce carriers, but as mere gambling 
machines; when, as frequently happened, a 
difference of ten cans of milk in the day’s 
traffic was sufficient to cause Erie to fluc- 
{uate a point. 


—Writing of Pennsylvania, Messrs. 
Plympton, Gardiner & Company say: 

In an unsettled market, Pennsylvania 
railroad stock affords, in our judgment, one 
of the wisest purchases on the list. It is 
noted for its 


STABILITY IN THE MarKET. 


During the year 1907, the percentage of 
decline shown by Pennsylvania was only 
twenty-six per cent., comparing with forty- 
one per cent. for Louisville & Nashville, 
forty-four per cent. for Union Pacific and 
forty-seven per cent. for Northern Pacific. 

In the liquidating market since last Jan- 
uary its extreme decline has been but ten 
and one-half points. It is now selling higher 
than it did in February, while most other 
ictive stocks are five to fifteen points lower 
than they were then. The stock has not 
sold below par since listed on the New York 
Steck Exchange in 1896. 

Financia Posrrion. 

Since 1901 the Pennsylvania has spent for 
“main line” improvements about $280,000,- 
000 of which over forty per cent. has been 
charged to current earnings and to profit 
and loss surplus, and the balance, $165,000,- 
000, to capital. 
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The great financial strength of the com- 
pany is thus illustrated: 


1901. 1909. 
Stock outstanding .$203,000,000 $320,000,000 
Per cent. earned.. 10% 11% 
Per -cent. paid.... 6% 6% 


The Pennsylvania programme of im- 
provements is now practically concluded. 
t is therefore believed probable that, under 
favorable conditions, the rate of dividend 
will be increased to seven per cent. 


DivipeND ReEcorp. 


Only one other road in the United States 
has paid uninterrupted dividends for a 
longer period. The Pennsylvania com- 
menced payments in 1856, dividends to date 
aggregating 361 per cent. Since 1905 the 
road has earned an average of ten and one- 
haif per cent. 


—About the best thing of its kind we 
have ever seen—an index of corporate stock 
values—is being published by A. Keshishian 
at 99 John street, New York.- The service, 
which is weekly, consists of a weekly digest 
of beth railroads and industrials, giving, 
in tabular form, a vast amount of informa- 
tion concerning earnings, dividends and 
prices. 


There are 


several other digests issued 


but we do not recall ever having seen one 
put in as simple and comprehensive a form 


as this. On a single large sheet, each week, 
subscribers are given boiled-down informa- 
lion about industrials and railroads, the 
digging out of which would entail a vast 
amount of trouble. 

A file of these weekly sheets would con- 
tain an enormous amount of information 
in such form as to make it accessible and 
invaluable to the business man, the investor, 
and the banker. 


—To increase the investor’s income re- 
turn, the New York Stock Exchange house 
of Joseph Walker & Sons, 20 Broad street, 
New York City, has issued and will send 
free upon request, a circular letter contain- 
ing a selected list of active stocks and bonds, 
their present prices and the interest re- 
turn they afford, compared with those of a 
year ago. 


—The five per cent. Electric Lighting 
Company bond which is described in the 
special circular sent upon application to 
the well-known bond house of Chas. H, 
Jones & Company, 20 Broad street, New 
York, is an example of how general condi- 
tions have made it possible for investors to 
secure a good bond which at present prices 
will yield about 5.70 per cent. Income. Or- 
dinarily this bond should sell around its 
par value and yield about five per cent. 
income. 





INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to July 20, 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co., brokers 
in investment securities and dealers in un- 
listed and inactive railroad and industrial 
securities, 67 Exchange pl, New York. 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 


U. S. Gov., reg. 28, 100%-101 1.66 
U. S. Gov., reg. 3s, 1%-102% 2.60 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 1936 100%-100% 1.95 
Dist. of Columbia. 3-65s 105 -106 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 -104% 
Colorado 4s, ’22 (op. -100 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr., -102 
Georgia 4%s, July, -105 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., -101 
Massachusetts 3s, 
New York State 3s, ’ 
North Carolina 6s, . : 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933.... 

Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13.. 

Va. 6s, B. B. & Co. ctfs., 1871 40 
Boston 3%s, 1929 95 

New York City 4%s, 1957. ro 
New York City 4%s, zea. - 1023-103 
New York City 98%- 99 
New York City 98 - 98% 
New York City . 86%- 87% 
New York City 2 S, 

New York City rev. 6s, 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 

St. Louis 4s, July, 1928........ 100 


com co 
won 
aon: 
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-101% 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 
[Corrected to July 20.] 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 


Following are current quotations for the 


principal short-term railway and industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 


Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 


Am. Cig. 4s, ‘‘A’’ Mar. 15, ’11 98%- 99% 
Am. Cig. 4s, “B’ Mar. 15, '12 97%- 98% 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., ’10.. 99%-100% 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., ‘etche 97 - 98 
“Big Four” 5s, 
B. R. & P. Equip. 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar. 15, 
Cc. H. & D. 4s, July, ’13 
Diamond Match 5s, 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 
Interboro 6s, May, 
K. Cc. R. & L. 68, & 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., T14, 
Minn. & St. Louis 5s, Feb., 
New Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., i 99%-100 
5s, Nov., °10..100 -101% 
Nev., °14..102%-103% 
: 


13 98%. 99% 
96%- 97% 
'12 98%-100 


9 
*4i 981%- 99% 


. American 5s, May, "22.. 
St. L. & S, F. 4%s, Feb., '12.. 
St. L. & S. F. 5s, Apr., «+ 96%- 97% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., coee OB = 98% 
Tidewater 6s, June, 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., ----100 -100% 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., ’11 99%-.. 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., 1912.. 99 - 99% 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 


{Corrected to July 20.] 

Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
Bid. Asked. 

Ann Arbor, pref. 713 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western... 5 8 
Atlanta & West Point 165 180 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn......22 240 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref 20 


206 


aatetaabatatetatetatettaetate 
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approximate 


yield as figured Aug. 1.] 


Central New England 

Central New England, p 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 
Cincin., N. 

Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., 
Cincinnati Northern 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.... 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 
Delaware 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Georgia, South. & Florida 
Georgia, South. & Flor., lst pref.. 9: 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 2d pref.. 
Huntington & Broad Top 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref. 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
Louisville, Hend. & St. ee 
Maine Central 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Michigan Central 

Mississippi Central 

Northern Central 

Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. 

Pittsburg & Lake Erie 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.. 
Pere Marquete 

Pere Marquette, Ist pref. 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., 
Seaboard ist pref. 
Seaboard 2d pref. 

Spokane & Inland Empire 
Spokane & Inland Empire, 
Texas Central 

Texac Central, 

Virginian 

Vandalia 

Williamsport & North Branch.... 


pref.... 


pref. .. 
7 


pref.. 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
[Corrected to July 20.] 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 
Bid. Asked. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 300 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).140 150 
Atlanta & Charlotte A.L. (So.R.R.).180 coe 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. . 

of Ga.) 10 115 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 102 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 225 
Bleecker St. 

St. 3 -) 10 20 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 230 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .290 300 
Broadway & 7th Av. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 135 
— City R. R. 


Catawissa R. R. (Phila & Read.). 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) .215 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 30 
var a ay & 10th St. R. R. Co. 
(M. 8S. R.) 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. “R. ae 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.).. 
Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.) 
—— Union of Me. (Com 
0.) 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. a 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & 
Conn. River (B. & M.) 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. 
Delaware & Bound B. 


= ft 
(Phila. & R.).190 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. . 

Ss.) 


M. 


East. Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. 2 ae 
were & Williamsport pfd. 


Erie "e Kalamazoo (J. S. & 8S.) 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.) 





INVESTMENTS 


Bid. Asked. 


Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union).. 40 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. 4 
M. S8.) 
Forty-second St. 

(Met. St. ) 

Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. 

& A. C. L.) 
Gold & Stock Tel. ( *" 
irand River Valley (Mich. Cent.) 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central)... 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (III. 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.).... 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. ee Gs. &. 


Ra a pfd. (Chic. & Al.) .125 
a Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 
Ind.) 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 210 
oe Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. an 


& R.) 

Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.).160 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. 

R.) 


Ry.) 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry. 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley). 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.). 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.) seat 1 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., N H. 

& Hz.) 
N. J. Senciassnsabein Co. (Pa. R.R.) .250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach =. 

(kh. B... . me) 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central). “300 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.)..120 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co.(M. St. Ry. Co.) .140 
North Carolina R. R. (So, Ry.).155 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..190 
North. R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.) 1107 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y., NH.&H): -205 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen. R.R. of N.J.). ‘95 
Old Colony (N.Y.,N.H.&H.) 185 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..210 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 66 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.1I.&P.).180 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.)245 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. BE. & C. Co.).. 32 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.).168 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 

(Pa. R. R.) 
Pitts. & North Adams S. & 
Pitts, McW’port & Y. 

M. S.) 
Providence & Worcester (N. 

H. & H.) 
Rensselaer & Saratoga eS & H.). 
Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N. Y. Cen.)118 
Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.)..169 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.). 20 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 87 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. 8. R. Co.)....110 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.)..108 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y.. Cent.)..168 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) .... 27135 
Utica 2 Black River (Rome, 


14 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).244 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).. 
Ware R. R. (Boston & ‘Albany) 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W. 


EQUIPMENT BONDS. 
[Corrected to July 20.] 


50 
145 


Quoted by Blake & Reeves, dealers in invest- 


ment securities, 34 Pine st., New York. 


Asked. 


Quotations are given in basis. 
Bid. 


Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., '17 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts.'4%4%, Apr., as 
Canadian Northern .%%, Sept., ’ 
Central of Georgia 41%, July, 
Central of N. J. 4%, Apr., ax: 
Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., 

Chic. & Alton 4%, June, 

Chic. & Alton 4%%, Nov., aie 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. nl Feb., 
Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., 
Del. & Hud. 4%%, July, 

Erle 4%, Dec., ‘11 


ARON COTO eR CTO 
KSKAKKKK PKK 


4% 


cs 
# 


RK 
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RK 


Bid. Asked. 
Erie 4%, June, ’13 5% 
Erie 4%, Dec., ’ - 5% 
Erie 4%, Dec., ’ - 5% 
Erie 4%, June, 
N. Y¥. Cent. 5%, 
N. Y. Cent. 
No. West 4%, Mar., 
Pennsylvania 4%, be 
Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, ‘11.. 
So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, ’14 


AAA aA eR RON 
MMAKAFRKE 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND‘ STOCKS. 


[Corrected to July 20.] 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members N 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
vos ate, securities, 25 Broad street, New 
for City. 


Bid. 7 
ed St & Ful vy. Asked 
st 950 J&, 54 60 


none Yo Ry ist 5s. i924 102 
Bway & 7th Av stock eoce 1230 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s..1914 
Col & 9th Av ist 5s8...1993 
Christopher & 10th St..... 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s. 1982 
Dry Dock E B & Bat 

Ctfs 5s 4 
424 St M & St N Av 6x.1910 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 
Second Av Ry stock 
Second Av Ry Ist 5s..1909 
Second Av Ry Cons 58.1948 
Sixth Av Ry stock. 
South Ferry Ry ist bs. 1919 
Tarryt’n W P & M 58.1928 
Union Ry ist 5s.......1942 
Westchester El Ry 658.1943 
Yonkers Ry ist 5s 
Central Union Gas 5s..1927 
Equitable Gas Light 58.1932 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1948 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 
N. Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 
Northern Union Gas 5s.1927 
Standard Gas Light 58.1930 
Westchester Light 5s.. 1959 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 
Hoboken Fy _ ist Mtg 58.1946 
NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt 6s.1¢ 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s.1! 
NY & East River Fy 
10th & 23d St Ferry 
10th & 23d St Fy Ist 58.1919 
Union Ferry ......e+ 
Union Ferry ist 5s....1920 


ACTIVE BONDS. 
[Corrected to July 20.] 

Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
street, New: York. 

Bid. Asked. 


Amer. Agri. Chem. 5 100 101 
Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1923... 64 67 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1935... 99 102 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3%s. § 92 
Bethlehem Steel 5s 85% 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. = 98 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. — 99 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 86% 87 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 96% 97% 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5bs.. § 91 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s ; 

Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s...... ‘ 

Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s... ’ 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s..120 

Va. Carolin Chem. Ist 

Western Maryland 4s 

Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. i 

Wis. Central, ps ~ied & Duluth 4s § 

Western Pacific ) 


COAL BONDS. 
[Corrected to July 20.] 
Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 


York. 
Bid. Asked. 
Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 7) 80 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 1922.105 110 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal 1st 4s, 1940. 8 85 
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Bid. Asked. 
Consolidated Indian Coal ist Sink- 

ing Fund 5s, 1935 ........ 90 93% 
Continental Coal ist 5s, 1952. 95 100 
Fairmount Coal Ist 5s, 1931 93 95 
I"anawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

Ist Sinking Fund 5s, 1951 ...... 99% 101 
Monongahela River Con. Coal & 

Gee. Be GR BOST ccccccccsces coe 96 97 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist & 

Cae. Te Ge Bib ecccccsces 95 97 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

Se Bie Sk BOE. aseeccunsecse 94 96% 
Pittsburg Coal Co. lst & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954 ..........106 110 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. 1st 5s, 1928: 90 95 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries ist 

Se, 1967 ..... evscccesoses ceonknes. ae 85 
Somerset Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1932.+.. 92 95 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 60 65 
Vandalia Coal Ist 5s, 1930 ........100 ces 
Victor Fuel ist 5s, 1953 ......... - 85 87 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. 80 3% 
West End Coll. 1st 5s, 1913 ....... 95 eee 

POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
[Corrected to July 20.] 
Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 


24 Broad street, New York. 


Bid. 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Bonds, 6%, due 1932 (Int.) ..... 92% 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 


Be SD 6b de nreerecese ns cbaetee 76 
yuanajuato Power & El. Co. “Com. 32 
Arizona Power Co., bonds 6%, due 





EE OOS AN tras eS 
Arizona Power Co. pref. senereeen ae 
Arizona Power Co. com. ......-.+- 22 
Great Western Power Co. bonds, 

i NN MD a unas Ok aan arab eb gceie ea 87 
Western Power Co. pref. .......... 49 
Western Power Co., com.......... 27% 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 88 
Mobile Electric Co. pref. 6%...... 75 
Mobile Electric Co. com. ......... 25 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. pref., 6%.. 79 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. com. ...... 43 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 





Asked. 


97 


81 


93 
50 
23 


91 
51 
28% 
90 
30 
81 
45 


[Corrected to July 20.] 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., brokers and 
dealers in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 
street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

American Brake Shoe & F., com.. 83 87 

American Brake Shoe & F., pref..118 123 

American Brass ....--+-+eeeeceee oonee 125 

American Chicle, com. ........++ 216 221 

American Chicle, pref. .......... 98 103 

American Coal Products ........- 96 100 

American Gas & Electric, com.... 41 44 

American Gas & Electric, pref.... 40 43 

Adams EXpress .....ceseseeseeces 250 270 

American EXprese .....ccceccece 203388 248 

American Light & Traction, com..260 265 

American Light & Traction, pref. .102 106 

American District Tel. of N. J... 49% 52% 





NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


[Corrected to July 20, 


members 


New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 


Broadway, New York. 

Div. Rate. Bid. 
Aetna National Bank .... 8 170 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk.. 10 230 
Audubon Bank ...--.seeeeee os 115 
Bank of America ....... 26 575 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 12 320 
Bank of the Metropolis.... 16 380 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. A.... 14 315 
Bank of Washington Hts.. 8 280 
Battery Park Nat. Bank... .. 115 


Asked. * 


180 
240 
125 
625 
335 
410 
325 








Bid. Asked. 

Babeock & Wiileod ..<vcccccccsivc 98 103 
Borden’s Condensed Milk, com. 115 
Borden's Condensed Milk, pref. 2 105 
nl. ee ee eer 85 100 
Cripple Creek Central, com....... - 20 30 
Cripple Creek Central, pref........ 40 50 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal........ 200 215 
Du Pont Powder, com............ 144 149 
Du Pont Powder, pref... «..cccces 83 88 
7’ SO eee eee ee 120 130 
E. W. Bliss, 23 












NNN sd lind 60se a oss. deer wale 
Hudson & Manhattan, com...... 





International Nickel, com 
International Nickel, pref......... 
International Silver, com. ........ 
International Silver, pref. ........ 
Int. Time Recording, com. ........ 
Int. Time Recording, pref. ........ 
i ae oe Se ae 
Oil Fields of Mexico ......csccceee 
Otis Elevator, com. 

Otis Elevator. pref. js 
Pacific Gas & Electric, com........ 
Pacific Gas & Electric, pref........ 
Peeing, Teese & CO. cc ccc ccvvcess 
Pope Manufacturing, com. 

Pope Manufacturing, pref. .......-. 
ite ng, EOE CT ECE 
Royal Baking Powder, com........ 
Royal Baking Powder, pref. ...... 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting.... 
ee eae eee 





Singer Manufacturing ............2 
Standard Coupler, com. .......... 
ee 
Tessa & Pacifie Coal 2.5 -<cccctcs 
Tri-City Railway & Light, com.... 
Tri-City Railway & Light, pref.... 
ee rrr rrr 
U.. & MOtere, COM. 2 vcccccccseces 
a ee eee ee 
Union Typewriter, com. ...... 
Underwood Typewriter, pref. 
Underwood Typewriter, com, 
Virginian Railway ...cececcccccecs 
Wells Fargo Express ...-..ceee0. 
Western Pacific ...--ccccccscece 
Worthington Pump, pref. ........ 
FOREIGN AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

[Corrected to July 20.] 

Reported by Zimmerman & Forshay, 9-11 Wall 
street, New York. 
Bid. Asked. 

German Gov. SMe ooccccccecescces 92% 931, 
Germmen Gov. 86 ciciccccececes 844 85 le 
Prussian Consols 48 ...-.....e0+% 101% 102% 
Dewees GOP. 46 occ cc ccscccevces 100% 101% 
Russian Gov. S466 ..ccccevcccccece 91 92 
Saxomy Gov. 86 ..c.cccesecccceces ‘ 84 
Hamburg Gov. 3s 83 
City of Berlin 4s 101%4 
City Of COlOBME ..cccccccececccces 101 
CHer GE BOE 66 wo ccccccvesctvc 99% 100% 
Clee GE TIMREER GO cccdcesswessces 99% 100% 
City of Premeturt S368 2.0 cccccce 92% 9316 
City of Vienna 46 ...ccccccccsccce 95 96 
Se Gee. GH 0 660 cece sevececes 991 100% 
Busstan Gov. 48 .cocccccccccccece 92 93 
French Gov. Rente 38 .....--+ee.. 97 98 
British Console 2%8 .....ccceeere 81% 8315 






1910.] 





Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Bowery Bank ....... ovsee. ae 380 owe 
Bronx Borough Bank..... 20 310 ? 
Bryant Park Bank...... ° 155 165 
Butchers & Drovers Bank. 6 135 145 
Century Bank ...... socces & 160 175 
Chase National Bank ...... 6 435 eee 
Chatham National Bank... 16 320 eee 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 8 200 owe 
Chemical National Bank... 15 430 450 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 6 155 165 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank.... 6 145 155 
Cabs Mame <2 cccvcisie 10 380 ine 
Columbia Bank .......... 12 340 eee 

















INVESTMENTS 


. Rate. Bid. Asked. . Rate. Bid. 


Corn Exchange Bank..... 16 315 325 New York Trust Co. ... 32 640 

East River Nat. 100 120 People’s Trust Co. .. cee Be 285 

Fidelity Bank ....... 165 175 Queens Co. Trust Co. oe 115 

Fifth Avenue Bank 4000 4500 weve Beene CO wccccesece os eee 

Fifth National Bank 2 0 Standard Trust Co. ...... 16 — 

First National Bank 880 Title Guar. & Trust Co.... 20 475 

Fourteenth Street Bank.... 10 ewe f Trust Co. of America .. 10 340 

Fourth National Bank .... ‘ Union Trust Co. 50 1300 

Gallatin National Bank.... U. S. Mtg. & Trust aero 24 470 

Garfield National Bank.... cee United States Trust Co. 50 1175 

German-American Bank ... Van Norden. Trust Co. cn ate 

German Exchange Bank... Washington Trust Co...... 16 

Germania Bank 2 = Williamsburg Trust Co.... 

Greenwich Bank § 2 Windsor Trust Co. 

Hanover National i 5 

Importers’ & Traders ° 
Bank BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 

Irving Nat. Exchange 

Jefferson Bank q Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 

Liberty National Bank 5 New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 

Lincoln National Bank .. ft 

Market & Fulton Nat. N Congress St., Boston. 

Mechanics Metals Div. Last 
Bank : 1 0 § Name. Rate. Sale. 


Mercantile Atlantic National Bank ‘ 151% 
Merchants Boylston National Bank 102% 
Merchants’ Commercial National Bank ...... 
Metropolitan Bank ..... Eliot National Bank .......csee0% 
Mount Morris Bank Fourth National Bank .......... 
Mutual — . Merchants National Bank 

Nassau Bank ee Metropolitan National Bank ...... 
Nat. oa Pod ‘ommerce. National Bank of Commerce ..... 
Nat. . ¢e — ~ provers’. .. National Market Bank, Brighton.. 
Nationa City an Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 
National Park Bank : National Shawmut Bank 

National Reserve | Benk ...- National Union Bank 

4 ng “Bank. oe National Security Bank 

N. Y. County Na ank... New England National Bank 


New York Bkg. Assn. .. y 
N. ¥i Pro@nec Hx. Bank. Old Boston National Bank 


— al 
PemOMNAAOAMHWOOA 


id 
TMAWAISCOAAD 


- People’s National Bank, Roxbury... 
Night & Day Bank ........ . Second National Bank .......... 
South End National Bank ....... 
State National Bank ......... 
Webster & Atlas National Bank. 
Winthrop National Bank ......... 


- 


_ 


Nineteenth Ward Bank 
Northern Bank 

Pacific Bank ....... 

Park Bank 

People’s Bank 

Phenix National Bank 
Plaza Bank . 

Seaboard National Bank.. 
Second National Bank .... 
Sherman National Bank.. 
SIGS TIO ccwcesccccceecs 
Twelfth Ward Bank ....... 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk.. 
Union Ex. Nat. 
Washington Heights Bank. 
West Side Bank 

Yorkville Bank 


200 G+ 
onan 


er 
_ 


* No public sales. 


ahd 
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BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Div. 
Name. Rate. 


160 7 American Trust Co. acacia mart ae 
275 Bay State Trust Co. stnase@naee 
600 Beacon Trust Co. amin ete 
525 Boston Safe D. & T. SY gate ee nibin 

CE THE GR. ccceccccccocscecces 

Columbia Trust Co. ...... 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. Commonwealth Trust Co. 

oe ean — ‘ 
xchange Trust Co. x 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. Federal Trust Co. ......... 


Astor Trust Co. .. 350 370 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 650 675 a = ™ 


Brooklyn Trust Co. . é 435 290 Mattapan D. & T. Co. 


Carnegie Trust Co. . 8 sie 120 ht 
Cuba Sea a 1066 1025 Mechanics Trust Co. ........ 


Calaaahin Se . 3 2280 New England Trust Co. 
wipcnapaseintscoc rust Co. = Old Colony Trust Co. 
Commercial Trust Co. ..... .«.- 110 Puritan Trast Co. 
Empire Trust Co. 300 ’ J 
Equitable T State Street Trust Co. 
Fa tae 6 ek ars United States Trust Co. 
(par $25) 5 1675 : < 
Fidelity Trust Co.......++. 200 * No public sales. 
Maine 3 Trust Co. .....6. 8 ate 
wn tae On 290 CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 
pba ree Ge ; $25 85 Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
Hamilton Trust Co. 9 70 New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 


Home Trust Co. . . Monroe St., Chicago. 


a. La — ats oss Div. Rate. Bid.Asked. 
nternationa an 's orp. a . — 5 f 
Kings Co. Trust Co. ipapeen Calumet National Bank ... 150 coe 


<nicke ker . . 9 City National, Evanston... 12 315 ai 
ernie Seer 2 apts 24 : Commercial National Bank. 8 239 242 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Continental National Bank. 10 8 283 
~ Pryust Co 1 27 25 Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 16 “EE 415 
Lincoln Trust Co Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 228 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. i2 First National Bank 16 f 419 
Manhattan Trust Co. (par First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 
$30) 2 Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 
Mercantile Trust. Co. s Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. . ae Bank 
Mutual Aliance srest Cc . Monroe National Bank . 
Nassau Trust Co.......... ‘ Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
National Surety Co. rahe National City Bank 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 45 National Produce Bank.... 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co... 12 200 Prairie National Bank 
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CHICAGO STATE BANKS, 


Div. Rate. Bid. 
Ashland Exchange Bank.. .. eee 
Austin State Bank 10 280 
Central Trust Co. 7 163 
Chicago City Bank .. - 174 
Chicago Savings Bank .... 144 
Citizens Trust Co. 100 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. es 192 
Drexel State Bank 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. 
Englewood State 
werwen Trest CO. ..cccees 
Hibernian Banking Assn... 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank... 
Kaspar State Bank 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. ‘ 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Northern Trust Co 
North Avenue State 
North Side State Bank.... 
Northwest State Bank 7 
Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank 
Peoples Stock Yards State 

Bank 

Prairie State 
Pullman Loan & Tr. ° 
Railway Exchange Bank... 
Security Bank 
Sheridan Tr. & 
South Chicago Sav. Bank... 
South Side State Bank.... 
State Bank of Chicago 
State Bank, Evanston 
Stockmen’s Trust Co. 
Stock Yards Savings Bank. 
Union Bank 
Union Trust Co. 
West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank 
Western Trust e-omaee 
Woodlawn 


Bank.... 


Bank.. 


Sav. 
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NORTHERN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Annual Convention at Portsmouth, N. H. 


HE Northern’ Bankers’ Association, 
which is composed of banks in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, held its 

annual convention at the Hotel Wentworth, 
Portsmouth, N. H., June 22 and 23. 


The convention opened with a banquet at 
the Wenthworth on Wednesday evening, 
June 22, F. W. Sawyer, cashier of the Sou- 
hegan National Bank, Milford, N. H., and 
president of the Northern Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, presided. After recounting the 
work of the association, he introduced Hon. 
John McLane, who was Governor of New 
Hampshire at the time of the holding of the 
Russo-Japanese Peace Conference at Ports- 
mouth. Governor McLane gave an inter- 
esting account of that historic episode. H« 
began by sketching the conditions of the 
iwo opposing powers at the time the con- 
ference was called, and gave an entertaining 
description of the principal personages at 
the conference and of the events marking 
its progress from the beginning to the close. 

Others who spoke were Hon. Wallace 
Hackett, former mayor of Portsmouth; 
Henry M. Batchelder, president Merchants’ 
National Bank of Salem, Mass., and mem- 
ber executive council of the American 
Bankers’ Association; Judge Page of Ports- 
mouth; J. N. Brown, president Alamo Na- 
tional Bank. San Antonio, Texas; and the 
editor of Tue Bankers MaGazine. 

The second day of the convention was 
largely devoted to entertainment features, 
which included a trip to the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard and an inspection of the bat- 
tleship New Hampshire, a visit to historic 
places in Portsmouth, lunch at the Rocking- 
ham, and a social hour at the home of Judge 
Page. 

The Northern Bankers’ Association has a 
large and active membership, and the or- 
ganization is in a flourishing condition. 


Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H. 





PERILS OF UNSOUND LEGISLATION 


Address of Elmer H. Youngman, Editor of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
Delivered at the Meeting of the Northern Bankers’ Association, Hotel 
Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H., June 22, 1910 


ANKERS as conservators of wealth 
B and credit are profoundly interested 
in whatever affects the welfare of our 
business institutions. Anything that in- 
fluences, either for good or ill, the indus- 
tries and commerce of the country must in 
the long run be reflected in the banks, for 
it is here that all business centers. 

One fact stands out strikingly in the 
civilization of to-day—-the identity of in- 
terest between different classes and widely- 
separated localities. This commonalty of 
interest breaks down local barriers, obliter- 
ates sectional lines, destroys class preju- 
dices, and even crosses seas to make brothers 
of those who dwell in far-away lands and 
who speak in unknown tongues. 

The great financial centers are to-day 
bound together by ties the most intimate 
and sensitive, so that a serious disturbance 
at New York will cause anxiety at Paris 
and London, while neither of these markets 
can suffer without harm being done on this 
side the ocean. 

In view of this interdependence of various 
classes and different sections, which every 
enlightened person recognizes, is it the part 
of wisdom to impose hurtful legislative 
restrictions upon certain lines of business 
in the belief that an injury to them will 
not react upon the entire community? 


RaAILRoaD AND Corporation LEGISLATION. 


The most conspicuous of the legislative 
acts aimed at great corporate combinations 
was what is generally known as the Sherman 


Anti-Trust Act. Its early history seems 
to warrant the inference that the act was 
passed to satisfy the spirit of hostility to 
the trusts that prevailed at the time, and 
that there was little thought that the law 
would be enforced. In fact, the law was 
practically a dead letter until Mr. Roose- 
velt discovered that it afforded a conven- 
ient means of putting some of his precepts 
into practice. Here was something ready 
at hand with which the “malefactors of 
great wealth” could be taught a lesson. 

But it has been found that this law not 
only reaches what Mr. Bryan termed the 
“predatory interests,” but that it applies to 
our railways, our industrial corporations, 
and that even the individual who buys out 
his competitor and who does an inter-State 
business is liable to its penalties. 

Instead of having a law that draws a 
sharp distinction between a combination 
that is harmful and one that is beneficial, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act practically 
places all business combinations at the 
mercy of the Federal Government. Business 


is carried on under tolerance only. The 
discretion of the executive may have been 
wisely used or not. The fact that at any 
time it may be used to punish mere tech- 
nical violations, harmful to nobody, places 
the business of the country on an uncertain 
basis. 

The right to do business is one not de- 
rived from any authority. It is a natural 
right that can not be limited or taken away 
except for the general good. And under 
present conditions the right to form cor- 
porations and even to combine corporations 
can not be denied without great injury to 
business interests. 

The economic laws governing business 
can not be created, amended or repealed by 
act of Parliament. All attempts in this 
direction must be ‘futile in the end; bu. 
while they are being made the business of 
the country suffers enormously. 

Whatever theories any one-may have, we 

are face to face with the fact that the 
corporation is here and that it will remain, 
and that corporations, when they find it 
desirable, will combine. To fight against 
this tendency would be equivalent to an- 
tagonizing the telephone, the telegraph, the 
electric motor or the wroplane, or to fight 
against the stars in their courses. 
_ Business laws are evolved from condi- 
tions which are ever changing, and they 
must obey the law of progress and adapt 
themselves to the needs of the times. 

When the corporation is taxed and the 
individual engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness is not taxed, then an injustice has 
been done, yet this rule prevails in recent 
Federal legislation. If regulation was the 
end sought, it should have been reached 
without resorting to unjust discrimination. 
The regulation of corporations does not 
necessitate the imposition of a penalty upon 
their existence. 

No shouts of approval from the unthink- 
ing multitude can repair the ravages that 
invariably follow the crystallization of pre- 
judice and passion into legislative acts. 

We may well distrust the power of legis- 
lation to make men virtuous, happy and 
prosperous, but we know that a bad law, 
or even a good law injudiciously applied, 
will destroy more wealth in a single day 
than industry and thrift can accumulate 
in a year. The building up of wealth is 
a slow and laborious process. It requirés 
not only skill and judgment, but industry, 
frugality and self-denial. The destruction 
of wealth is easy and requires but little 
qualification except prodigality and _ fool- 
ishness. 
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How eagerly do we scan the crop reports 
in endeavoring to make a forecast of the 
season's prosperity. And by bitter experi- 
ence we have learned that careful heed 
must also be taken of the crop of new legis- 
lation springing up every year, for in this 
direction lie possibilities of danger greater 
than those to be feared from _ floods, 
droughts, rust, boll-weevil, grasshoppers, 
chinch-bugs, army-worms and all the innu- 
merable enemies that beset the farmer from 
seed time to harvest. 

With forty-six State legislatures and 
Congress ready to grind the mental grist 
of the reformer, the politician, the doc- 
trinaire and the demagogue, there is im- 
minent danger that the legitimate business 
undertakings of the country will be legis- 
lated to death. And this peril will be 
increased if we are to enact into law every 
declaration which a_ political convention 
may manufacture for the purpose of catch- 
ing votes. 

The currency, the tariff, the regulation of 
corporations—all these matters require 
wise, careful, deliberate and unprejudiced 
consideration. Too often in legislating on 
these subjects have we been guided by party 
expediency or by the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. More than once have we followed the 
teachings of the men who make noise rather 
than of those who think. Sneer as any one 
may at the critic and the closet philosopher, 
that nation is bound to suffer that refuses 
to listen to what economic experience has 
to say. 


Recently we have had a clear illustration 
of the possibilities of mischief inherent in 


the anti-trust law. The railroads of the 
country found themselves under the neces- 
sity of raising their rates to meet the in- 
creased cost of labor and materials. For a 
time it looked as if the law were to be in- 
voked to prevent an increase of rates. Thus 
the roads would have been practically 
forced by the labor unions to increase the 
wages of their employees, and compelled by 
the generally ‘increased prices of commodi- 
ties to pay more for their materials, and yet 
denied by law from reimbursing themselves 
for this increased outlay by putting up 
their rates for freight and passenger traf- 
fic. Ultimately, this policy would have 
bankrupted every railroad in the country. 
But wiser counsels prevailed, and a way 
out of the difficulty was found. 

What would have been the result had the 
Presidential chair not been filled by one 
as wise, sane and judicious as Mr. Taft, 
may be readily imagined. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act would be 
an exceedingly dangerous weapon to place 
in the hands of an over-zealous reformer who 
might ride into power at some time when 
the public mind should be inflamed against 
the possessors of corporate wealth. Even 
under the most favorable circumstances, the 
law contains too many dangerous possibili- 


ties to the legitimate business interests ot 
the country. 

A public commission, composed of the 
ablest and most representative men of th: 
country, should be created to study the situ 
ation carefully, and to report to Congress 
such amendments to the law as would mak: 
it thoroughly effective against corporate op- 
pression of every kind, and that would make 
it impossible to use the law to frighten o 
coerce those engaged in any legitimate un 
dertaking. 

In behalf of those corporations that hay 
broken the laws, defied all the principle 
of ethics, and whose aggressions have been 
bounded by nothing save their own greed 
I utter no word of apology or defense. The: 
sowed the wind, and are reaping the whir!- 
wind. They have done more to advanc 
the cause of socialism than all other in- 
fluences combined. But the great majority of 
the corporations are Jaw abiding. They hav: 
a right to demand that the laws relating tv 
their organization and methods shall be rea- 
sonable and just, administered fairly, and 
not used to embarrass legitimate business 
operations. 

Let us not forget that an injury to the 
great railroad interests must be harmful to 
us all. Weare told that in the last year forty- 
one per cenit. of the gross earnings of the 
railways went to pay for labor, and if 
we take into account the labor cost of the 
materials bought by the railroads, it will be 
found that labor got more than half the 
gross earnings, while capital received in the 
form of dividends and interest a little over 
one-fifth. 

A reduction in the earning power of the 
railroads, or the adoption of any policy 
that imposes unreasonable restraints upon 
the operations of these great and beneficent 
institutions, will of necessity decrease the 
wages of American labor, and impair one 
of our most useful agencies in the production 
and distribution of wealth. 

Nor can you as bankers forget what would 
happen should there be a serious fall in the 
value of railway securities. Very properly 
these securities constitute a large portion of 
the investments of savings banks and trust 
companies, and even the commercial banks 
are finding it advantageous to invest their 
surplus funds in the same way. The use of 
railway bonds and stocks as collateral for 
bank loans also vastly enhances the interest 
of the banker in the stability of the values 
of these securities. 

It is quite within the truth to say that 
anything seriously disturbing the railway 
situation will be productive of widespread 
harm; and that while the capitalist would 
suffer, the laborer would suffer still more, 
because of his greater share in the earnings 
of the railways and his greater dependence 
on his income as a means of support. 

Therefore, without extenuating any of the 
offences of which the railways or other 
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great corporations may have been guilty, nor 
ienying that reasonable regulation would be 
heneficial to the corporations and the public, 
' wish to enter a plea for deliberation, 
justice and moderation in dealing with these 
problems. 
- Moral enthusiasm is indeed a_ splendid 
hing, but while there remain in the world 
uch prosaic individuals as the landlords, the 
yutchers and the tailors with bills to be paid, 
his enthusiasm will have to be mixed with 
large proportion of reason and common 
ense, 

The machinery of commerce is complex 
nd delicate. The various;parts of its me- 
hanism and the rules governing its efficient 
peration are better understood by the 
1an of business than by the politician or 
he ardent reformer. The railroad’ man 
nd the director of the corporation have 
omething else to do than to carry out the 
heories of the idealist and the dreamer. 
they must find the means of paying divi- 
dends and wages, so that capital shall re- 
ceive its just reward and hungry mouths 
be fed. 

Our captains of industry are enlightened 
men. They can read the signs of the times. 
Already, without legislative compulsion, 
they are constantly imposing higher stand- 
ards upon the corporations they direct. 
Not so readily perhaps as they should have 
done, but finally, they have come to under- 
stand that corporate dishonesty and _ indi- 


vidual ,dishonesty look very much alike. 
They see that extortion and sharp practice 
will cause a lack of confidence and invite 


retaliatory legislation. Not only is there 
a tendency toward the correction of abuses, 
but to this negative kind of virtue has been 
added something of a positive character. 
Many of the great railway and other cor- 
porations are providing pension systems, 
accident insurance and various forms of 
welfare work, all calculated to ease the bur- 
dens of labor. Perhaps this policy may 
be dictated by selfishness; but if so, it is 
enlightened selfishness, tending to benefit 
the employee. It would be more charitable 
and possibly quite as accurate to say that 
the captain of industry is not beyond the 
humanizing influence of that growing 
spirit of interdependence and brotherhood 
which only the mentally obtuse or the 
morally blind can have failed to perceive. 

When a demand for a reduction of rail- 
way rates is made by a merchant or manu- 
facturer whose profits far exceed the return 
on railway investments, the good faith and 
justice of such demand may well be ques- 
tioned. 

When the railroads are forced to pay 
more for labor and materials, and prohibited 
from raising rates, this amounts to what 
is in effect a confiscation of property. 

Our recent railway legislation tends to 
make the Government the sole judge of the 
country’s railway policy, without assuming 
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any of the risks and responsibilities of 
management and control. It is a long and 
perilous step in the direction of Govern- 
ment ownership and one that should not 
have been taken without the most careful 
deliberation. 


Executive Cravine For LEGISLATION. 


Not the least of our dangers from unwise 
legislation arises from the executive who 
no sooner gets into office than ‘he begins 
an active campaign for carrying out some 
favorite legislative programme. 

In the very first article and the first sec- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
it is declared that “All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” Has not this provision been ob- 
scured by the struggle of the President in 
recent years to have his favorite policies 
enacted into law? 

The proper place of the President with 
respect to legislation is thus defined in Sec- 
tion three, Article two, of the Constitution: 
“He shall from time to time give to Con- 
gress information of the state of the union, 
and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” Would it not strain the Eng- 
lish language to refer to some of the legis- 
lative activities of our two most recent 
Presidents as “recommendations” ? 

The craving for more and more legislation 
seems to be universal, and the President 
merely becomes for the time the embodiment 
of that mistaken belief in the efficacy of 
statutes in directing business enterprise. 
{xecutives of the nation and of the States 
seein now to think quite as much, if not 
more, of carrying through a legislative pro- 
gramme than they do of enforcing the laws 
they were elected to execute. 

Sometimes, indeed, the President more 
clearly represents the public will than do 
the members of the House and Senate. His 
utterances may be the voice of the people, 
which has been declared to be the voice of 
God. But the power to compel Congress 
to adopt his views is not found in the Con- 
stitution. And while I am not unmindful of 
the fact that this power has sometimes been 
used wisely and beneficially—as when in 
1893 President Cleveland wrung a repeal of 
the silver-purchase act from an unwilling 
Congress—-I nevertheless believe that the 
practice of legislative interference by the 
executive, outside the wise limits imposed 
by the Constitution, is fraught with grave 
danger. And that this danger is not imagi- 
nary but real, I think one or two examples 
from recent legislative history will prove. 

In the spring of 1908, while the people 
were still smarting under the experiences 
of the panic of the preceding fall, a move- 
ment for currency legislation was initiated 
in Congress. Many people believed that 
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there was instant need of a law of some 
kind providing for the issue of more bank 
notes. They failed to realize what you 
bankers well know, that generally for a long 
time after a severe panic a currency famine 
is about the least likely thing to happen. 
Mr. Roosevelt, who is never so happy as 
when in action, became imbued with the be- 
lief that currency legislation of some kind 
was necessary, and most unfortunately his 
desire for action caused him to throw his 
influence in favor of the Aldrich-Vreeland 
law, which violates nearly every sound prin- 
ciple of a bank-note currency, and whose 
enactment has greatly delayed the reform 
of our banking and currency system along 
scientific lines. 

The story is told that one day a delega- 
tion of business men called to talk with Mr. 
Roosevelt regarding currency legislation. 
To this delegation he is reported to have 
said: “Gentlemen, in one respect I resemble 
Abraham Lincoln—I don’t know anything 
about currency.” In view of this, it might 
have been expected that he would have been 
governed by one of the late Tom Reed’s 
favorite maxims—‘*When you don’t know 
what to do, don’t do anything”—but he was 
evidently too fond of seeing things moving 
to be bound by any such conservative 
notions. 

Quite recently we have had a more striking 
illustration of the President’s devotion to 
a legislative programme. Mr. Taft seems 
to have conceived the idea that the salvation 
of the country and the life of the Republican 
party were dependent upon the enactment 
of a postal savings bank law. And yet I be- 
lieve the best-informed men of the country 
will bear me out in saying that such a law was 
unnecessary, for the very good and sufficient 
reason that the legislatures of the respective 
States have full powers to enact just such 
savings legislation as the people need. What 
possible ground is there for calling on the 
Federal Government to do what the State 
legislatures can do equally well or better? 
You have shown here in New Hampshire, 
and throughout New England, that you do 
not need the help of the Federal Government 
in taking care of the people’s savings. If 
the mutual savings banks are not adapted 
to conditions as they exist in the South and 
West, any other system could have been 
adopted, as has been done in Michigan and 
elsewhere. 

If the Government made a mistake in 
issuing two per cent. bonds, the proper 
remedy would have been to refund the bonds 
at a rate attractive to investors. 

To a considerable extent the postal savings 
bank will draw money away from the lo- 
calities where it is most needed, and will 
thus work an injury to the people whom it 
is intended to serve. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, 


the postal 
savings bank is a roundabout means of in- 


suring savings deposits. And seeing that 
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the Government will pay but two per cent. 
interest on these deposits while the ordi- 
nary savings banks are paying an average of 
about four per cent., the cost of this in- 
surance to the depositor is exorbitant. 

I happen to know that influential members 
of Congress were led to vote for the pos- 
tal savings bank bill because they feared 
to offend the President. Such a situation is 
to be deplored. 

And it is not the demagogue from whom 
most is to be feared in this respect. The 
American people seem capable of taking 
a demagogue’s measure and keeping him 
out of the highest office in the land. It is 
the popular hero, obsessed with an idea oi 
his divinely-appointed mission or the in- 
fallibility of his wisdom, that is the most 
dangerous. The member of Congress trem 
bles and abdicates his authority before the 
popular idol of the hour. He prefers to 
sacrifice his judgment, to stifle his con- 
science, rather than to vote against a legis- 
lative hobby of a President who may be so 
firmly entrenched in public estimation as 
to be deemed ine apable of making mistakes. 
We need legislators who have the courage 
of their convictions. We need, and we 
badly need, some prompt and efficient means 
of applying to our legislative problems a 
higher degree of intelligence, so that our 
laws may fairly represent the progress we 
have made in education, commerce, indus- 
try, science and invention. In nearly every- 
thing that constitutes material and moral 
greatness we are well abreast of the world. 
But no one would guess it by studying 
much of our recent legislation, 

While the shores of New York are even 
yet echoing with the welcome to our fore- 
most citizen, I should be the last to raise 
a discordant note. Every American worthy 
the name glories in the character and 
achievements of Theodore Roosevelt. It was 
said of a Roman Emperor that he found 
Rome of brick and left it marble. It, may 
be said of Theodore Roosevelt that he found 
the American people so deeply engrossed 
in the pursuit of wealth that they had lost 
sight of many of the higher principles of 
life. He aroused the national conscience, 
rebuked iniquity in high places, and set in 
motion a wave of moral reform whose 
cleansing and refreshing tides have sent a 
new glow of health throughout the life of 
the nation. He stirred us from the moral 
lethargy into which we had been sunk by 
sordid aims and awoke us to our better 
selves. To have done so mighty a work as this 
for an entire nation is honor enough for 
any man. But his influence did not stop 
there. It circled the earth, made his name 
famous the world round and increased the 
glory and honor of American citizenship. 

Nor would I have you believe that I ar 
lacking in respect for the Presidential office 
or for the present distinguished occupant 
thereof. In courage, patriotism, adminis- 
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rative ability, and all that goes to make 
, great, manly, brave American President, 
William H. Taft is worthy of our respect, 
sur confidence and our love. 

I wish especially to disclaim any intention 
»f personally criticising him or his prede- 
‘essor. I have simply endeavored to point 
nut that executive insistence on a legislative 
yrogramme is something apparently not 
ontemplated by the Constitution, and that 
t is a policy fraught with the gravest perils 
-—not confined to national affairs alone, but 
that a similar condition is developing with 
elation to the State executives and the 
siate legislatures. 


Setr-RELIANCE NEEDED. 


Most of our wrongs are to be redressed 
by our own vigorous individual insistence 
n our rights. The courts can attend to 
nearly every grievance without the enact- 
ment of a single new statute. Where legis- 
lation is needed, trust to your legislature, 
and call upon Congress only as a last re- 
sort. 

Unwise legislation can be prevented only 
by electing the wisest and best men to 
office, and by educating the people so that 
ihey will think and . act temperately and 
justly on all public questions. 

Our currency and_ banking legislation 
affords a striking example of the perils of 
unsound law making. It does not fairly 
represent the progressive spirit of the 
American people. We are clinging to su- 
perstitions that other less advanced nations 
have long since discarded. We shall learn 
some time, it is hoped, that bonds are not 
a suitable or necessary foundation for cur- 
rency, that silver, greenbacks and bank 
notes should not be used as a basis for 
bank credits, and that only great and strong 
banks, adequately equipped and managed, 
are fitted to act as reserve agents. 

We have already learned something about 
the tariff. We know at last that when the 
duty on beeswax or pins requires adjust- 
ment, it is not absolutely essential to halt 
the entire business activity of the country 
on that account. In the light of intelligent 
and careful investigation such changes may 
be made, annually if needed, as will oc- 
casion the least possible disturbance of the 
country’s industry and trade. 

As bankers you possess the confidence of 
your depositors and are therefore in a posi- 
tion to do much in inculeating sound prin- 
ciples among the voters. The people are 
coming into political power, and the reign 
of the boss is passing. Those of us who 
have faith in republican institutions must 
believe that the people when thoroughly in- 
formed and with time for unprejudiced 
deliberation will decide aright every question 
submitted to them. He who has not faith 
in the people lacks faith in American in- 
stitutions. Let us not be dismayed by the 
signs of agitation and unrest which are but 


manifestations of the law of progress and 
of life. A nation of nearly one hundred 
million people, free, intelligent, prosperous 
and happy, is an inspiring spectacle. We 
who are fortunate enough to live in this 
land and among this people have reason to 
rejoice and give thanks. 


And now my talk is ended. I thank you 
for the courtesy and patience with which 
you have listened to my too critical and 
ungracious remarks. Before I sit down I 
would trespass a moment longer on your 
patience. We are here to-night on a spot 
made memorable in the world’s history by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth which ended the 
war between Japan and Russia. These 
are times when, on account of the growing 
burden of naval and army expenditures, 
practical statesmen are discussing means of 
reducing appropriations for purposes of 
war. It can not be expected that we as 
a nation will ever be content to occupy a 
place with the weaklings. So long as other 
nations keep on increasing their armaments 
we shall maintain our standing as a naval 
and military power, whatever the cost may 
be. Yet this race for supremacy is costly 
and unwise, and must come to an end some 
time. Perhaps force may never be dis- 
pensed with as a last resort in settling con- 
troversies, but if a properly-constituted in- 
ternational court were established by the 
leading civilized nations, the employment of 
force might be limited to carrying out its 
decrees. The efforts being made along this 
line by the statesmen of this and other 
countries seem practicable and worthy of 
support. Contenting ourselves for the pres- 
ent with attainable progress, we may yet 
indulge the hope of a time, perhaps far 
distant, when the “peace of justice” will 
reign universally. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

H" .PFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks, savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers Macazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 


Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 








SAFE DEPOSIT 


HUMAN NATURE AS SEEN IN A SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULT 


SOME ODD CHARACTERS AMONG THE BOX RENTERS 


oy oe be surprised,” said the officer 
in charge of the safe deposit vaults 

connected with one of New York’s 
largest banking institutions to a reporter 
for the New York “Times,” “at the oppor- 
tunity I have to study human nature and 
certain phases of character among our pa- 
trons who rent boxes. There is no mistake; 
it is one of the finest places for this sort 
of study, as the environment of heavy doors, 
steel bars, time locks and all that, a room 
where the individual keeps those valuables 
he or she prizes most—bonds, stock, jewel- 
ry, and often cash—brings out some things 
in their make-up that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would rarely come to the sur- 
face. 

“In these vaults we have nearly 1,000 
boxes, and never during all my experience— 
I’ve been here some years, too—have I 
known two persons who are exactly alike 
as regards the manner in which they act 
when visiting their boxes, either for the 
purpose of putting in valuables, taking some 
out, or just come for the fun of looking 
over what they have stored away. 

“Why, some of them get so nervous when 
they enter the big vault that they can hard- 
ly place the key in the lock of their box, 
and remain nervous, too, until they see their 
valuables are intact. Others when rec- 
turning their box to its space will pull it 
out several times before locking it as if 
greatly regretting the temporary parting 
with their possessions. Some will take their 
box and tip-toe to and from the booth as 
if they thought some one on the street might 
know they were there, and actually had 
something of worth and necessitating the 
use of a strong box. 

“During the panic of 1907,” he continued, 
“a man prominent in the New York busi- 
ness world—you'd know him, too, if I were 
to mention his name—came here and rented 
a box. Unquestionably he had others else- 
where, but he took one here just the same, 
and among the things he put in it was a 
package of new-crisp bank bills—there was 
probably $30,000. 

“IT don’t know—nor care, for that mat- 
ter—-what people place in their boxes. It’s 
not my business to know; but this particu- 
lar man did not hesitate to let me under- 
stand just what was in his. In fact, I 
rather think he wanted me to know that he 
had money in it, for it subsequently de- 
veloped that he felt there would come a 
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time during the panic when ready cash 
would be mighty hard to get and he was 
taking time by the forelock, as it were. 

“Well, he would come in very often— 
about once a week—get out his box and 
place it before him on my desk instead ot 
going to one of the booths as most people 
do. 

“Then he’d take out the bills and count 
them over a couple of times, a smile on 
his face during all of the procedure. When 
finished, he would return the box to its 
little space, but before actually locking 
the door would pull out the box about three 
times, lift the lid, gaze fondly at the stack 
of bills, and then gently, even lovingly, pet 
them. 

“Can you beat that? Pet them! He was 
absolutely oblivious of my presence, it 
seemed. Even after he had locked the box 
and was going through the big door he 
would look over his shoulder toward the 
location of his possessions. 

“No, indeed, he wasn’t the only one who 
resorted to a deposit box in those days. 
In fact, during the three months from No- 
vember, 1907, to the end of January, 1908, 
I reckon I rented over fifty boxes to dif- 
ferent people, and I’m morally certain that 
most of them were used to hold cash. The 
majority of those fifty gave up their boxes 
after the trouble was all over—that is what 
caused me to have that opinion. 

“Yes, I suppose those little things in 
there,” he added, pointing to row upon row 
of shining brass boxes, “contain many mil- 
lions of securities, and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they held a number of joys and 
sorrows, too, for that matter, of which the 
world may never know. 

“One of our customers rents a hox, in 
which he keeps just one thing. It is a 
daguerreotype of his mother. 

“He comes in here pretty regularly, takes 
oul his box, sits over yonder in that chair 
and just looks at that picture. He is a 
man about my own age, and I didn’t think 
he'd feel offended, so, at his third visit, T 
said to him: “That looks like an old-fashioned 
daguerreotype—the kind we used to have 
when I was a boy.’ 

“Tt is,” he responded, ‘a picture of my 
mother—she’s dead now. Would you like to 
see it? 

“He handed it to me. It was the pic- 
ture of one of the sweetest and quaintest 
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Daily newspaper ads. from the South Texas National Bank of Houston. Very effective 


looking women I have ever seen, and dressed 
in the style of half a century ago. 

“The man seemed pleased to think that 
{ wanted to look at it, and even now, at 
cach visit he makes, and after he has silently 
vazed at it for some minutes—often I fancy 
i see tears in his eyes—he hands it over to me 
without saying a word. ‘Finished? he asks 
«a few moments later, and then takes it 
gently in his hand, places it in his tin box, 
locks it and departs. No, I don’t know any- 
thing about the man personally, but the 
touch of sentiment is the prettiest I have 
known. 

“Certain evidences of economy on the part 
of wealthy men who rent boxes might sur- 
prise you, too. Why, I’ve known some to 
rent a five-dellar box, then change to a ten, 
then to a fifteen, and as they disposed of 
their securities go back to a ten or a five, 
just to save the few dollars. 

“This by men of wealth, mind you. 
And, furthermore, I’ve seen some of them 
fuss for a long time sorting and resorting 
their papers and securities so they would 
not have to get a larger box. 

“T suppose this is real economy, but it 
appears strange to think that men who 
handle hundreds of thousands a year would 
do that sort of thing. It’s another phase 
of character, though, I suppose. 

“Oh, yes, we have a good many women 
who rent boxes, and we like to have them, 
too, although we are a bit more particular 
as to their references, for the simple reason 
the gentler sex as a rule is controlled by 
emotions, and it is hard sometimes to make 
them understand or appreciate conditions. 
We had a fair example of that here not 
so very long ago. TI’ll tell you about it. 

“Down in Vesey street there is a Jewish 
woman by the name of—well, never mind 
her name. It’s enough to know that she 
had made a big fortune in the sale of celery. 

“No, you wouldn’t think, to look at her, 
that she had a lot of money and diamonds, 


but she has, just the same. She came here 
well recommended and rented a box. Among 
the things she put in it was a number of 
diamonds, and she told me at the time they 
were to go to her niece when she became 
of age. . 

“Some weeks later she came in again and 
wanted to look at the box. I put in my 
pass key, which as you know only half 
opens the lock and necessitates the box 
owner finishing the turn with his or her 
own key. She put in her, key, turned it 
around, pulled out the box, lifted the lid 
and uttered a scream. 

“*The diamonds are gone!’ she cried. 

“““Gone!? I repeated. ‘Why, that can’t be! 
No one has been in the box but yourself— 
no one could get in!’ 

““But they are not there,’ she wailed, 
‘and my nephew Davy saw me put them 
in—Davy saw me! 

“She was getting more excited every min- 
ute, so I told her to lock the box and send 
for Davy. ‘Then I reported the matter to 
the president. 

“We waited for Davy. He came along 
after a while and the box was reopened. 
Davy put his hand in it and drew out the 
diamonds. 

“The celery woman made a motion to hug 
me, but I dodged. She hadn’t seen the dia- 
monds the moment she opened the box first 
and jumped at the conclusion they were 
gone. It was a fair example of the emo- 
tional makeup of some women.” 

“By the way,” asked the reporter, “how 
can you tell that the individual who comes 
in here, say once a year, and has forgotten 
his box number, but has his key, is entitled 
to enter the box the key calls for?” 

“That’s where our character study comes 
in,” was the answer. “If the man comes 
here but once a year I may possibly have 
forgotten his name, of course, and people, 
as a rule, do not like to be forgotten. 
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“Oh, yes, I can generally get him to talk, 
and if he hasn’t told me his name I generally 
get it before putting my pass key in the 
lock, and I get it in such a way as not to 
offend the man or woman, as the case may 
be. Of course, if I am still in doubt we 
carry the signature of every boxholder, and 
I could call upon the man or woman to 
write his name and make the comparison, 
but as yet I have never had to resort to this. 

“No, you who are out in the bustle and 
hustle of the street each and every day 
might not think this is interesting work, 
but it is, just the same, and when I said 
it is a great place to study the unusual 
characteristics of some people I meant just 
what I said. I’ve only given you a few ex- 


amples of them—there are many more.” 


PROGRAM OF THE LOS ANGELES 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HE interest manifested in the thirty- 
sixth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association which will 

be held in the city of Los Angeles the week 
of October 3, 1910, has been phenomenal. 
Even six months ago arrangements for 
special trains were consummated by differ- 
ent State Bankers’ Associations, which are 
scheduied to start from New York, Phila- 
deiphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
and St. Louis. Reports indicate that they 
will carry a larger number of people than 
ever before carried in a body to these na- 
tional conventions. 

The local committees of bankers at Los 
Angeles have been working on plans for the 
entertainment and other convention features 
for several months. The program as out- 
lined by the local committee was submitted 
to the executive officers of the American 
Bankers’ Association at a meeting just 
held in New York. ‘Those present at this 
meeting were President L. E. Pierson of 
New York; vice-president F. O. Watts of 
Nashville; chairman Wm. Livingstone of 
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Detroit and general secretary F. E. Farns- 
worth of New York. 

The program as outlined and adopted 
as follows: 

Business Sessions. 

Monday, October 3, committee and counc 
meetings; Tuesday, October 4, first day 
sessions of convention proper; Wednesday 
October 5, trust company section meetin, 
and meeting organization of secretaries ; 
Thursday, October 6, savings bank sectio 
and clearing-house section meetings; Fri 
day, October 7, second day’s session of coi 
vention proper; Friday evening, October * 
first meeting of the new council for organi 
zation purposes. 

The four sessions of the convention 
proper will be held in the Auditorium Thea 
tre; the morning sessions commencing 
ten o’clock sharp, adjourning at one o’cloc! 
for luncheon; the afternoon sessions com- 
mencing at two o'clock. 

The Auditorium which is called “The 
Theatre Beautiful” is within three blocks of 
most of the hotels, and is especially adapted 
for convention purposes. 


ENTERTAIN MENT. 


Monday evening, October 3, annual council 
dinner, tendered by the bankers of Los An- 
geles, at the Hotel Alexandria: entertain- 
ment for the ladies of the members of the 
council; Tuesday evening, October 4, grand 
reception and ball at the Shrine Auditorium, 
(this building is one of the finest of the 
kind in the United States, and can accom 
modate any number of people in a most 
comfortable manner); Wednesday, October 
5, trip to Catalina Island where a barbecue 
will be given; automobile ride to Pasadena; 
Wednesday evening, October 5, theatre; 
Thursday, October 6, trip to Catalina Island 
where a barbecue will be given; automobile 
ride to Pasadena; Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 6, theatre. 

The arrangements for Wednesday and 
Thursday are identical and are so made 
that the large number of people can be 
better provided for, and that the entertain- 
ment will not interfere with the section 
meetings. 


DATES OF COMING CONVENTIONS 


Association. Date 


Los 
Phoenix 
CS : e Louisville 


Nov. 
Sept. 


Arizona 

Kentucky 
Wisconsin ....... 
Pennsylvania ....Sept. 6- 7 
Indiana . Sept. 14-15 
Colorado 

Illinois .. 


Evansville 


Ot. 2-87 ..5508 Cairo 


Place 
Angeles 


Aug... 17-18... La Crosse... 
Bedford Springs 


Sept. 27-29..... Grand Junction... 


Secretary 
F. E, Farnsworth 


psseseenses Geo.D. Bartlett 


DD. Bi TB kc. dc co cniacnssees Tyrone 

-..-Andrew Smith Indianapolis 

...G. L. V. Emerson Silverton 
. L. Crampton 








LATIN AMERICA 


DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS IN MEXICO, THEIR 
ORGANIZATION, RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


By M. Cervantes Rendon, Assistant Consulting Attorney for the Foreign Office 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE Mexican law recognizes as 
Persons: (1) The nation, the states 
and the municipalities. (2) Such asso- 

iations or corporations, whether temporary 

r perpetual, as are founded for the purpose of 
ublic utility, or whose motive is such, or 
iblic and private utility jointly. (3) Civil 
nd mercantile companies, viz.: partnerships 
nd corporations, formed according to law. 

The moral or legal personality attributed 
v law to the above-mentioned associations, 
yrporations or establishments produces two 
ffects: (1) It invests them with a legal 
entity, that is, it gives them a legal and 
eparate existence, distinct and independent 
from each one of the members composing 
ame. (2) It confers upon them legal ca- 
pacity for the exercise of all rights inherent 
o their object. 

We may divide the moral persons, above 
numerated, into two principal groups: (1) 
Public corporations, which include the na- 
tion, the states, municipalities, and corpora- 
tions which are founded with a view to pub- 
ic utility, such as hospitals, etc. These are 
governed by the constitution of the republic, 
and the respective organic laws emanating 
therefrom; by the state constitutions and 
organic laws, by municipal bills and, in gen- 
eral, by the body of laws which constitute 
the constitutional and administrative law of 
the republic. (2) Private corporations, in- 
cluding: (a) foundations and associations 
established by private persons for scientific, 
artistic, religious, humanitarian, literary or 
similar purposes, and, in general, those not 
having in view the gaining of profit, (b) civil 
and mercantile. associations intended for 
profit. 


CIVIL AND MERCANTILE PARTNER- 
SHIPS AND CORPORATIONS. 


Mercantile partnerships and corporations 
are governed by the prescriptions of the 
commercial code, a general law enacted by 
the federal congress, and in force through- 
out the republic, the states not being per- 
mitted to legislate in commercial matters. 
The companies referred to are those which 
engage in business classed by law as ‘“‘com- 
mercial transactions.” 


Moral 


COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 


The law considers as commercial transac- 
tions: (1) All acquisitions, transfers and 
hbailments made with the object of commer- 
cial speculation, of commodities, chattels, 
movables or merchandise of any _ kind, 
whether in their natural state, or after be- 
ing manufactured or partly wrought. (2) 
The purchase and sale of real estate, when 
made with th@ object of commercial specula- 
tion. (38) The purchase and sale of an inter- 
est in and of the shares and bonds of com- 
mercial companies. (4) Contracts relating 
to the obligations of a state, or other securi- 
ties customary in trade. (5) Concerns hav- 
ng for their object the trading in provisions 
and other supplies. (6) Concerns for con- 
tracting public and _ private works. (7) 
Building and manufacturing concerns. (8) 
Transportation of persons or goods by land 
or water. (9) Establishments for the sale 


of books, and editorial and printing houses. 
(10) Concerns for commission arid agency 
business, mercantile commission and agency 
and establishments for conducting public 
vendues. (11) Enterprises for public amuse- 
ments. (12) Banking operations. (13) Con- 
tracts relating to maritime commerce and 
navigation. (14) Insurance contracts of all 
kinds. (15) Commercial deposits, warehouse 
deposits and the operations made with their 
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certificates. (16) Contracts involving the is- 
suing of checks, letters of credit, bills of 
exchange, drafts, promissory notes and other 
negotiable instruments. (17) All obligations 
of merchants and those between merchants 
and bankers, unless they are shown to be of 
an essentially civil nature. (18) Sales by 
farmers of their products. (19) Mining en- 
terprises. (20) Other analogous acts. 

When the nature of these acts is in doubt, 
it will be fixed by the courts. 


KINDS OF COMMERCIAL COMPANIES. 


The law recognizes five kinds of commer- 
cial companies: (1) Ordinary partnerships, 
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viz., unlimited liability. (2) Partnerships 
having one or more dormant partners. (3) 
Limited companies or corporations. (4) 
Joint stock companies. (5) Co-operative 
societies. 


MERCANTILE ASSOCIATIONS. 


These are, according to the commercial 
code, associations for mercantile transac- 
tions, formed without any special legal for- 
mality, either for a special transaction or for 
various ones for a limited time. These asso- 
ciations are unusual. 


COMPANIES UNDER THE CIVIL LAW. 


These companies or partnerships are such 
as are formed under and subject to the civil 
codes of the various states, for the purpose 
of gain and which do not fall within the de- 
finition of commercial companies. 

There are three categories of these, ‘viz.: 
(1) General, including all property of which 
the partners are possessed. (2) General 
partnerships limited to all profits derived. 
(3) Special, or, those referring to such prop- 
erty as may be mentioned as forming the 
object of the association, to its fruits or 
production, or to exercise of a stated indus- 
try or profession. 

These companies may be organized under 
the provisions of the commercial code, with- 
out losing their character as civil societies. 

In this article we shall only refer to cor- 
porations formed with commercial end in 
view. 

Domestic Corporations. 
WHO MAY ORGANIZE A CORPORATION. 


The organizers of a corporation must be 
individuals of full age, in possession of all 
their civil rights. Persons under parental 
control, guardianship or disability by mar- 
riage, cannot organize a corporation, with 
the following exceptions: Minors under 21 
but over 18 years of age, legally emancipated 
or licensed by the court, or legally author- 
ized by their parents or guardians. Married 
women, over 18, duly authorized by their 
husbands, in a public document (declaration 


before a notary public). This authorization 
may be special or general and is subject to 
be revoked by the husband at pleasure. This 
authorization is not required in case of legal 
separation, declared absence, interdiction or 
privation of civil rights of the husband. 


FORM OF ORGANIZATION. 


The law recognizes two ways of organ- 
izing a corporation: 


FIRST FORM OF ORGANIZATION. 


Two or more parties may appear before a 
notary, either in person, or by a duly con- 
stituted attorney, and execute articles of in- 
corporation, which must contain the follow- 
ing requisites: 


1. The names 
parties. 

2. The name of the corporation. 

38. The domicile of the corporation. 

4. The object for which it is organized, its 
duration and how came it to be computed. 

The capital stock, specifying the kind, 
number and value of the shares into which 
it is divided, and the value and amount sub- 
scribed. i 

6. The manner in which the affairs of the 
company are to be directed, specifying the 
powers of the directors or managers. 

7. The amount and form of dividing profits 
or losses. 

9. The part of the profits reserved to 
founders’ shares and how to be received. 

10. In what cases the winding-up of the 
corporation is to take place before the time 
fixed for its expiration. 

11. The basis for the liquidation and how 
the liquidators shall be chosen, if they have 
not been appointed beforehand. 

12. The proof of the value attributed to 
the securities, goods or chattels, personal or 
real property which may have been con- 
tributed by one or more of the organizers. 


and residences of the 


Explanation of Foregoing Requisites. 


NAME OF CORPORATION. 


After the name of the corporation the 
words, Sociedad Anonima or the abbrevia- 
tion, S. A. (equivalent to limited) must al- 
ways be added. 

The name or names of the organizers must 
not figure in the denomination of the cor- 
poration, else the organizer or organizers 
whose name or names so figure will be held 
personally and jointly liable for the obliga- 
tions of the company. For example: Fried- 
man-Shelby Shoe Company, S. A. If Fried- 
man and Shelby are actively interested in 
the corporation thus denominated, having 
included their names in the title they are 
personally and jointly responsible for the 
liabilities of the corporation. 

The name of the corporation must be dif- 
ferent from that of any existing corporation. 


DOMICILE OF THH CORPORATION. 


The founders may elect the domicile they 
choose, always provided it be within the 
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limits of the republic. The domicile may be 
changed by modifying the articles of incor- 
poration on this point. 


CAPITAL STOCK. 


The capital stock must be divided 
shares of equal value. 

The capital stock must be subscribed in its 
entirety when the company is constituted, 
either by the founders or others. At least 
ten per cent. of the cash capital must be paid 
in. The founders may stipulate a time for 
the payment of this per cent. or for first 
assessment that may be agreed upon by 
them. In the case of organization by public 
subscription, shares on which assessments 
are to be paid at the periods they fall due 
will be considered as not having been sub- 
scribed. 

The whole value or any part of the cap- 
ital stock may consist of goods, chattels, real 
or personal property, shares or services con- 
tributed by one or more of the shareholders, 
the value of which shall be represented by 
non-assessable or paid-up shares. 

The capital stock may be increased or de- 
creased as may be stipulated in the articles 
of incorporation or by-laws. If they contain 
no stipulations in this respect, a general 
meeting in which three-fourths of the capital 
stock is represented may decree the increase 
or decrease by a unanimous vote of share- 
holders representing half of the capital stock. 
Such modifications as may be made must be 
reduced to a public instrument, and then 
registered in the Register of Commerce. 


SHARES. 


The articles of incorporation must state 
the rights, privileges and obligations of the 
different kinds of shares issued. If no stipu- 
lation is expressed in this respect all shares 
shall have equal standing. The shares or 
certificates for them must be signed by the 
number of directors specified in the by-laws 
and must contain the following requisites: 


1. Name and domicile of the company. 

2. Date of incorporation. 

3. Capital stock, number of shares into 
which it is divided and the assessments paid. 

4. The duration of the company. 

5. The rights reserved to shares by the 
articles of incorporation or by-laws. 

For nominative shares a register must be 
kept. . This must contain the names and 
residences of the shareholders and the num- 
ber of shares held, the calls paid, the trans- 
fers made with their respective dates or, 
when permitted by the by-laws, the change 
of nominative shares to bearer, with the date 
the change is effected. 

The transfer of the nominative shares is 
made by means of a declaration to that effect 
in the register, signed by both parties to the 
contract or their respective agents on the 
date the transfer is effected, the number of 
shares deposited as guarantee by the admin- 
istrators, directors and examiners. 


CLASSES OF SHARES. 


The shares are generally either to bearer 
or nominative. In case of the bankruptcy of 
a corporation, such nominative shareholders 
as may not have paid all their assessments 
may be required by the receiver to con- 
tribute to the extent of their liability, if nec- 
essary by the handing over of the title. 

Shares are again divided into payable or 
assessable, paid-up or non-assessable, com- 
mon and preferred. 


PROHIBITION FOR CORPORATIONS TO 
BUY THEIR OWN SHARES. 


Corporations are prohibited from pur- 
chasing their own shares, except in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


1. When fully 
4 


into 


paid-up shares are pur- 
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Careful Attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


New York Correspondent, NATIONAL PARK BANK 


JUAN A. CREEL 


General Manager 





Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


Reserves, $747,831.86 


Deposits, $2,839, 986.93 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Principal Correspondents:—NEW YORK, National Park Bank, National 


Copper Bank; 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels 


nais, Comptoir National d’Escompte; HAMB 
ale Hamburg, Commerz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, 


NNDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Gesellschaft; 


PARIS, Credit Lyon- 
URG, Deutsche Bank Fill- 
Banco His- 


pano Americano, Banco de Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 
RODOLFO J. GARCIA, Manager 


ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 





chased with the authorization of a general 
meeting and with profits belonging to the re- 
serve fund. 

2. When the purchase is made by virtue 
of an authorization already provided in the 
by-laws. 

3. When the purchase is made with the 
capital of the corporation, complying with all 
the formalities prescribed for the reduction 
of the capital stock. 

Shares purchased in the first mentioned 
case have no representation at general meet- 
ing, and cannot be computed in making up 
the majorities referred to in the by-laws. 
The titles of shares purchased in the last 
two mentioned cases shall be cancelled. 

Purchases made in spite of above prohibi- 
tion are not ipse facto void unless bad faith 
is shown on the part of the vendor, but the 
directors or managers responsible for them 
will be held liable for any loss or damage re- 
sulting to the corporation thereby, and may 
also be criminally accountable. 
loans on their 


Corporations cannot make 
own shares. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The management of corporations is tem- 
porary and revokable. Shareholders hold- 
ing such trust shall be considered as agents. 


MANAGERS. 


The management of corporations is en- 
trusted to a board of directors and one or 
more managers. Corporations may appoint 
consulting committees outside of their 
domicile. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


All members of the board of directors 
shall be elected by a general meeting of 
stockholders; nevertheless, the first time they 
may be named in the articles of incorpora- 
tions. They may be re-elected as otherwise 
stipulated. 

Vacancies in the board of directors shall 
be filled as prescribed in the by-laws of the 
corporation. 

The position 
directors is personal 


gated. 
DEPOSIT OF SHARBES. 


of the board of directors 
must deposit with the corporation, during 
their term of office, a certain number of 
shares as security for the performance of 
their duties. The by-laws shall designate in 
all cases the number of such shares. 


POWERS. 


These should be specified in the articles 
of incorporation. The law gives the board 
ample powers to carry out any and all con- 
tracts according to the nature and object of 


of member of the board of 
and cannot be dele- 


The members 
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the corporation, unless restricted by the arti- 
cles of incorporation or by-laws. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DIRECTORS. 


They cannot be made personally liable, 
as to third parties with reference to any 
contract made in the name of the company. 
To the corporation they are responsible as 
its agents. For any responsibility incurred, 
however, they can only be called to account 
through a general meeting or by the person 
appointed for the purpose by such meeting. 


MANAGERS. 


The management of the affairs of the cor- 
poration as well as its representation in 
everything relative thereto, shall be intrusted@ 
to one or more general managers, whose ap- 
pointment, dismissal and duties shall be pre- 
scribed in the by-laws. It is advisable to 
especially confer upon them the right to 
represent the company before the courts. 

The responsibility of such agents is regu- 
lated by the ordinary principles of law. 


CONSULTING COMMITTEES. 


These will have the powers conferred on 
them by the articles of incorporation or by- 
laws. The law does not require their ap- 
pointment. 


Supervision. 


The supervision over the affairs of cor- 
porations shall be entrusted to one or more 
shareholders, styled examiners, and who, be- 
fore entering upon the discharge of their 
duties, must deposit the number of shares. 
prescribed by the by-laws. 

The examiners shall be named in a gen- 
eral meeting; nevertheless, the first time 
they may be designated in the articles of 
incorporation. Notwithstanding any stipula- 
tion to the contrary, the examiners shall al- 
ways be eligible for re-election and their 
trust revocable. 

The vacancies in the office of examiners 
shall be filled in the manner prescribed by 
the by-laws, but always by election at a gen- 
eral meeting. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF EXAMINERS. 


The examiners have an unlimited right of 
supervision over the operation of the cor- 
poration. Whenever they may desire, they 
shall be permitted to examine the books, 
correspondence, minutes, and, in general, all 
the documents and papers of the corporation; 
in consequence, the shareholders cannot ex- 
ercise these powers independently. The di- 
rectors shall deliver to them every year the 
general balance sheet for verification and the 
examiner shall present to the meeting the re- 
sult of their labors with any proposals which 
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they may deem fit, accompanied by the nec- 
essary explanations and demonstrations. 


THEIR RESPONSIBILITY. 


The responsibility of the examiners is reg- 
ulated in the same manner as that of the 
board of directors. 


Meetings. 


A general meeting of shareholders has the 
most ample power to carry into effect and 
ratify all the acts of the corporation. Such 
meeting, unless otherwise prescribed, has the 
right to amend the by-laws of the corpora- 
tion. 

Meetings are ordinary and extraordinary. 


ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS’ MEETINGS. 


Ordinary meetings shall be held annually 
after the termination of the corporative year. 
The following matters shall be in order at 
the general ordinary meetings: 

1. To discuss, approve, or modify the gen- 
eral balance sheet, after hearing the report 
of the examiners. 

2. To elect the members of the board of 
directors that are to serve. 

3. To elect examiners. 

4. To determine the remuneration to be 
paid to the members of the board of direc- 
tors and to the examiners, if not prescribed 
in the by-laws. 

5. Any other business indicated in the call 
for the meeting. 

CALLS. 


The call for meetings shall be made by the 
board of directors or the examiners, by pub- 
lishing in the official journal of the state, 
district or territory in which the company 
may have its domicile an advertisement to 
that effect. This notice must contain the 
order of the day. 


. SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


The call for special meetings is mace as 
for the ordinary ones, by the board with at 
least one month’s notice. Also on the peti- 
tion of shareholders representing no less 
than a third of the special said petition to 
contain the points to be discussed and voted 
upon. 


QUORUM. 


To constitute a quorum more than half of 
the capital stock must be represented. If 
there should be less, the call will be repeated 
and the meeting held no matter what num- 
ber of shares may be represented. Unless 
the articles of incorporation or the by-laws 
provide otherwise, the representation of 
three-fourths of the capital stock and the 
unanimous vote of shareholders representing 
half of the capital stock, shall be necessary 
to pass the following resolutions: o 


1. Dissolution of the corporation before 
the time prescribed, except in case of the 
loss of half of the capital stock. 

To extend its duration. 

To consolidate with other corporations. 
To reduce its capital stock. 

To increase its capital stock. 

To change the object of the corporation. 
Any other modification of the articles 
of incorporation or of the by-laws. 


MINUTES. 


The minutes of the general meetings shall 
be recovered in duplicate and to one of the 
copies a list of shareholders present with 
the number of shares and votes represented 
by each, shall be attached. 


MINUTE BOOKS. 


In the minute books, which each company 
shall keep, treating of general meetings, shall 
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be expressed: the respective date, those pres- 
ent, the number of shares which each per- 
son represents, the number of votes which he 
may make use of, the resolutions which may 
be passed which must be recorded to the 
latter; and when the voting is not by ayes 
and nays, the votes cast, care being taken 
to record everything which may conduce to 
a complete knowledge of what was resolved. 

When the minutes refer to directors’ meet- 
ings there shall be entered: the date, the 
names of those present and an account of 
the resolutions passed. These shall be signed 
by the persons designated in the by-laws. 


VOTES. 


The number of votes to which sharehold- 
ers are entitled, as well as the manner of 
computing them, shall be determined by the 
by-laws. The resolutions adopted at general 
meetings must, be passed by at least an abso- 
lute majority of the votes of the shares that 
can be computed. 

Members of the board of directors cannot 
vote: 

1. To approve the accounts. 

2. On resolutions that affect their per- 
sonal responsibility. 


GENERAL RIGHTS OF SHAREHOLDERS. 


The shareholders cannot examine the books 
and papers of the company, that being re- 
served to the examiners. At the general 
meetings they may be represented by at- 
torney, as the by-laws may provide. The 
members of the board of directors cannot 
hold such representation. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Corporations cannot distribute to their 
shareholders more profits than those ap- 
pearing in the general balance sheet as hav- 
ing been obtained for their benefit; never- 
theless it may be stipulated in the by-laws 
or articles of incorporation that the shares, 
during a period not to exceed five years, 
shall draw a rate of interest not exceeding 
six per cent. per annum. In that case the 
amount of such interest shall be considered 
as forming part of the expenses of the organ- 
ization. Shareholders shall never be obliged 
to return any dividends that may have been 
received. 


RESERVE FUND. 


From the net profits of the corporation 
there must be set aside yearly a portion, 
which shall not be less than five per cent. 
thereof, to constitute the reserve fund, until 
it aggregates at least one-fifth of the capital 
stock. 

The reserve fund must be re-formed in the 
same manner whenever it may, through 
whatever cause, be diminished. 


DISSOLUTION OF CORPORATIONS. 


Corporations may be dissolved: 

1. By the consent of the shareholders, as 
before explained. 

2. By the expiration of the period for 
which they were established. 

3. By reason of the loss of half of their 
eapital stock, whenever the dissolution is 
approved at a general meeting, by vote of at 
least a majprity of the shareholders repre- 
senting half of the capital stock. 

4. By the bankruptcy of the corporation, 
legally declared. 


LIQUIDATION OF CORPORATIONS. 


When the dissolution of a corporation is 
determined upon at a meeting, the appoint- 
ment of liquidators shall be made and if that 
is not done, the judicial authority shall ap- 
point them when requested to do so. 

The appointment of liquidators terminates 
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the trust and duties of the directors of the 
corporation. The latter shall nevertheless 
lend their aid to the liquidators whenever 
they are requested to do so. 

The accounts of the directors, during the 
period comprised from the date of the last 
balance sheet approved by a meeting and the 
opening of the liquidation, shall be presented 
to the liquidators for their approval. 

When one or more directors are appointed 
liquidators, the accounts referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph shall be published in two 
or more newspapers of the domicile of the 
corporation, with the final balance sheet of 
the liquidation; but if the latter comprises a 
period beyond the corporation year, the ac- 
counts mentioned must be annexed to the 
first balance sheet that the liquidators shall 
present to a general meeting of the share- 
holders. 

If the liquidation lasts a year, the liquida- 
tors shall make up the annual balance sheet, 
in conformity with the prescriptions of the 
law and the by-laws. 

On the termination of the liquidation, the 
liquidators must make out the first balance 
sheet, stating the portion which corresponds 
to each share in the distribution of the cap- 
ital stock, and such balance sheet shall be 
published for thirty consecutive days in one 
or more newspapers issued at the domicile 
of the corporation. The shareholders within 
fifteen days after the last publication there- 
fore must present their claims to the liquida- 
tors. These shall be passed upon at a meet- 
ing to be called for that purpose, by a ma- 
jority of votes, each share to have one vote. 
After the expiration of the time mentioned, 
whether there have been no claims presented, 
or whether they have been acted on by the 
meeting, the final balance sheet shall be con- 
sidered as approved, the responsibility of 
the liquidators to remain in force as to the 
distribution of the capital stock. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS. 


The amounts belonging to the sharehold- 
ers that are not demanded within two months 
after the day when.the balance sheet is ap- 
proved shall be deposited in any banking 
institution to the credit and in the name of 
the shareholders, if the share is nominal, or 
to the number of the shares, if to bearer. 
Such amounts shall be paid by the banking 
institution wherein the deposit may have 
been made to the person named, or to the 
bearer of the share. 


TAXES. 


When the’ articles of incorporation are 
completed, the notary, for account of the 
organizers, pays the imposts; which are: 


1. Stamp tax on the capital stock, and 

2. Stamp tax on the protocol and certified 
copy of the articles of incorporation. 

The tax on the capital stock is as follows: 

Up to $500,000, on each $1,000 or fraction 


thereof, $1. 
to $1,000,000 or 


From $500,000 fraction 
each $1,000 or 


thereof, $0.50. 

Over $1,000,000, 
thereof, $0.10. 

The register in which the articles of in- 
corporation are preserved is stamped at the 
rate of $1 per sheet, as also the certified copy 
issued for registry. 

The by-laws, when protocolized, are 
stamped at the rate of $2 per sheet. 

There is no annual tax on the capital 
stock. 


fraction 


CERTIFIED COPY. 


The imposts being paid, the notary issues 
the certified copy above referred to showing 
that the corporation has been legally con- 


stituted. 
REGISTRY. 


The aforesaid certified copy is presented to 
the commercial section of the public registry, 
at the place where the incorporation was 
effected. The register inscribes the articles 
of incorporation in the book designed for 
that purpose and returns the certified copy 
with the proper annotation. 

The registry involves no expense. The 
office is public and these inscriptions may, 
therefore, be consulted at all times, for the 
purpose of obtaining data regarding any cor- 
poration or partnership. 

Any change in a company or dissolution 
must also be inscribed as also the naming 
or removal of the company. 

Neglect to register produces the following 
effects: 

1. The company has no legal standing, and 
cannot, therefore, sue for the fulfillment of 
its contracts, 

2. In case of bankruptcy this well be pre- 
sumed fraudulent, and, unless the adminis- 
trators are able to prove the contrary, they 
will be liable to imprisonment and debarred 
from exercising commerce. 

With the certificate of the registry office 
the legal constitution of the company is com- 
pleted. 


Second Form of Organization. 


The second manner of organizing a cor- 
poration is to formulate a program to be 
signed by the initiators. This program must 
contain in full the projected by-laws of the 
proposed corporation, with such explanations 
as may be deemed expedient; the amount of 
the capital to be paid in, which in no case 





BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


MONTEREY, N.L., MEXICO 


A Corporation 


OFFICIAL DEPOSITORY FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF 
NUEVO LEON 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Reserves, $232,869.49 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


Accountant, MR. EMETERIO VELARDE 
Buys and sells domestic and foreign drafts. Issues letters of credit. Takes charge of any coMec- 


tions entrusted to it on a moderate rate for commission and remittance. 


Buys and 


sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking, and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank, New York City; Banco Hispano Americane, 


Madrid, Spain; 
Filiale der Deutschen Bank, Hamburg, Germany. 


Credit Lyonnaise, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, London, England; Hamburger 
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must be less than ten per cent.; besides, if 
any portion of the capital is represented by 
other values than cash, this must be duly 
proven by certificates given by experts. This 
program must be made public. 

The next step is to obtain the subscription 
of the capital stock, which must be fully 
subscribed and the aforementioned ten per 
cent. of the portion to be contributed in cash, 
paid in, viz., deposited in a banking or mer- 
eantile house. If all, or any portion of the 
capital stock is represented by other values 
than cash, these shall be represented by fully 
paid up, i. e., free shares. 

The subscription of shares may be taken 
on one or more copies of the prospectus, and 
subscribers must indicate their name, sur- 
name, firm name and domicile, number of 
shares subscribed, date of subscription and 
an express declaration on the part of the 
party subscribing that the contents of the 
proposed by-laws are fully known to him 
and that he accepts them. This declaration 
must be attested by two witnesses. The 
funds deposited by subscribers shall be at the 
order of the administrators of the company, 
that may be named by the shareholders at 
the first general meeting. 

After the capital stock has been subscribed, 
and the deposit referred to has been made, a 
general meeting of stockholders shall be 
ealled. The meeting shall transact the fol- 
lowing business: 

(1.) Examine and approve the assess- 
ments required by the founders, as well as 
the value at which may have been estimated 
the titles, goods, personal and real property 
that one or more shareholders may have con- 
tributed to the corporation, those thus con- 
tributing not having the right to vote, 

(2). Discussion and approbation of the by- 
laws. 

(3.) Agreement as to the participation the 
founders may have reserved to themselves in 
the profits. 

(4.) Naming of the administrators and ex- 
aminers that are to hold office for the term 
fixed in the by-laws. 

The minutes of this meeting, signed by all 
the shareholders present thereat with a sheet 
annexed showing the number of shares rep- 
resented by each, also signed, are then de- 
livered to a notary for protocolization, with 
the respective by-laws. 

These latter must contain the requisites 
already specified in the treating of the or- 
ganization of companies under the first form. 


Books and Accounts. 


Besides the minute books, already men- 
tioned, the corporation, as all merchants, 
must keep a set of books, consisting of the 
inventory or balance book, journal and 
ledger. In case sales are made, a stamped 
sales-book must also be kept, as well as a 
stamped book for all bills over twenty pesos, 
with a stub which must show that the 
proper stamps have been attached to the re- 
spective bills (five cents for each ten dollars 
or fraction thereof). 

These books must be kept in Spanish and 
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according to the rules of scientific bookkeep- 
ing universally accepted. 

The fact of the merchant being a foreigner 
does not relieve him of the obligation of 
keeping his books in that language, under 
penalty of fifty dollars two 60 pesog.and ex- 
penses of translating th kinooks, but as he 
need not keep them personaly, that is in no 
way a difficulty. 

The aforementioned books must before 
opening be presented to the stamp office for 
authorization. This office adheres and can- 
cels the necessary stamps on the first page 
of each book, the quota being five cents per 
leaf, except for the sales-book, which pays 
one cent per leaf. 


PRESIDENT ELECTED IN 
COLOMBIA 


ARLOS E. RESTREPO, Vice-President 
of the House of Representatives, has 
been elected President of the Repub- 

lic of Colombia. 

He succeeds General R. Gonzales Valen- 
cia, who was chosen to fill the unexpired 
term of President Rafael Reyes after the 
latter left the country. The elections were 
conducted quietly. General Gonzales Valen- 
cia was elected first presidential substitute 
and Dr. Jose Vicente Moncha, Colombian 
minister to France, second substitute. The 
new President is from the department of 
Antioquia. 


NATIONS OF THE WORLD SE- 
LECT THE ENVOYS WHO WILL 
REPRESENT THEM AT THE 
CENTENNIAL OF MEXICO’S 
INDEPENDENCE 


AM: the nations with which Mexico main- 
tains diplomatic relations were invited 

to send -representatives to the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the independence 
of this country during the month of Septem- 
ber, and already a number of them have 
named their envoys. Some will be repre- 
sented at the celebration by their regular 
diplomatic representatives in Mexico, while 
others will send extraordinary ambassadors. 
The indications are that there will be quite 
a large number of them, and it will be a 
brilliant and cosmopolitan gathering of 
guests that the Mexican government will en- 








Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AKD CAREFUL ATTENTION 





SPECIAL ENVOYS WHO WILL REPRESENT THE UNITED STATES AT THE 
MEXICAN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION IN SEPTEMBER 


COE I. CRAWFORD LEE S. OVERMAN 
U. S. Senator from South Dakota Senator from North Carolina 
CURTIS GUILD, JR. 
Former Governor of Massachusetts, Special Ambassador to the Centennial 
J. SLOAT FASSETT COL. CHARLES A. ROOK 


Congressman from New York Editor Pittsburgh Dispatch 
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THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ga. Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A, 


REAL ESTATE 


This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic—City or 
Country. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


Vv. M. Garces, Manager. 





PUBLIC WORKS 


This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 


Manuel Elguere, Manager. 


BANKING 


This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 


Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED = 





Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Sesten, S. A. 
MEXICO, D. F. 
President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


1st Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 


tertain in the beautiful Cobian palace dur- 
ing the month of September. 

Among the nations that have already 
named their representatives are the follow- 
ing: 

Switzerland—-Henry Perret, consul of that 
country in Mexico. 

Venezuela—Eduardo 
general in Mexico. 

Honduras—Dr. Salvador Cordoba, who 
has also been named as minister to Mexico. 

Italy—Marquis Capecce Minutoli di Bug- 
nano. 

Santo Domingo—-Americo Lugo. 

Austria-Hungary—Count Max Hadik de 


Urdaneta, consul 


Futak, present minister to Mexico. 
Cuba—Maj. Gen. Enrique Loynaz del Cas- 
trillo, who has also been named as minister 
to Mexico. 
Japan—Baron Yasuya Uchida, ambassa- 


dor to the United States; Kuni Shinge Ta- 
naka, Tokutaro Hiraga and Souchi Taka- 
hashi. 

Curtis Guild, former governor of Massa- 
chusetts, has been designated by President 
Taft as special ambassador to represent the 
United States. 

The commission of nine, including three 
senators, three representatives and three men 
appointed by the president has been com- 
pleted by the Presidential appointment of 
Judge James W. Gerard, justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York; Frank J. Mur- 
phy, former governor of New Jersey, and 
Col. Charles A. Rook, editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. 

Representative D. J. Foster of Vermont 
will be the head of commission. He will 
leave New York for Mexico September 15 
and be absent fifteen days. The rest of 
the delegation is as follows: Senator Simon 
Guggenheim of Colorado; Senator Coe I. 
Crawford, of South Dakota; Senator Lee S. 
Overman, of North Carolina; Representa- 
tive J. Sloat Fassett, of New York, and 
Representative William M. Howard, of 
Georgia. 


2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 








DIAZ IS RE-ELECTED 


Overwhelming Victory in all the States — Presi- 
dent’s Seventh Term 


¢,™. PORFIRIO DIAZ, who will be 
eighty years old on September 13, was, 

on July 10 re-elected by the Electoral 
College as President of Mexico for a term 
of six years, this being the seventh time 
he has been chosen by the people of his 
country as the head of the National Gov- 
ernment. Ramon Corral was elected Vice- 
President. 

Reports from all the States in the Mex- 
ican Union are to the effect that in the 
Electoral Colleges Diaz and Corral won 
overwhelming victories and that no disorder 


‘of any kind occurred anywhere. 


President Diaz was first elected President 
in 1876 to serve four years. He has been 
President of Mexico ever since, with the ex- 
ception of four years, 1880 to 1884, when 
Manuel Gonzales was Chief Executive. 

Until 1892 the President was chosen for 
four years. Since that time the term has 
been six years. 


GENERAL NOTES 


—The annual report of the Banco Na- 
cional de Mexico for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1909, states that the net profits 
have amounted to $6,833,700 (£683,337). 
The dividend is maintained at $20 per or- 
dinary share and $15, per founder’s share. 
An appropriation of $200,000 was made to 
the reserve fund before striking net profit, 
bringing it up to $18,000,000, and $116,998 
is carried over, as against $406,490 brought 
into the accounts. The report states that 
the bank, reflecting the conditions of trade 
in the country, has suffered from the stag- 
nation commencing in 1907 and not yet en- 
tirely brought to an end, and considers it a 
matter of congratulation that, in spite of the 
restriction of credit necessarily imposed 
during the year, there were no important 
failures in the country. Bills held on De- 
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cember 31, 1909, amounted to $21,273,200, a 
decrease of more than $15,000,000; deposits 
to $87,953,200, a decrease of more than 
$6,000,000, and specie to $47,204,800, de- 
crease of $2,000,000. The decrease in de- 
posits was caused by the fact that the cash 
deposited by the government on account of 
irrigation work has been gradually ex- 
pended. ‘The note circulation, however, of 
$45,507,950 showed an increase of $10,000,- 
000, a new proof, the report states, of the 
confidence inspired by the National Bank of 
Mexico, which has been unshaken in the past, 
and on the increase in the present. 


—-The men principally interested in the 
Bank of Sonora have completed arrange- 
ments for the establishment at Hermosillo, 
Mex., of a mortgage bank with a capital of 
$2,000,000, Mexican currency. The new in- 
stitution will open for business on January 
1, 1911, and its object will be the encour- 
agement of agricultural development along 
the west coast of Mexico. At the start, 
agencies will be established at points in the 
Yaqui, Mayo and Fuerte river valleys, and 
settlers will be given assistance in the ac- 
quisition and development of lands. 

The Bank of Sonora was established at 
Hermosillo in 1898 through the efforts of 
Max Muller, now vice-president and the 
credit for the notable sucess of the insti- 
tution is largely due to him. Up to the pres- 
ent time dividends of from ten to twenty 
per cent. annually have been paid, the dis- 
bursements to stockholders totaling $1,875,- 
250. ‘The bank has a capital of $1,500,000, 
and a reserve fund of $1,051,133.05. The 
amounts are in Mexican currency. 


—Through Robert N. Nugent, Mexican 
representative, the National Surety Company 
of New York has entered into a contract 
with the Federal government of Mexico for 
the bonding of employees of the post office, 
federal telegraph and general departments 
of the government. The contract provides 
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for the bonding of several thousand men. 
The government was represented in the 
transaction by the treasury department. 

The National Surety Company has re- 
sources that aggregate $8,000,000 and the 
board of directors includes a number of the 
most prominent banking and financial men 
in the United States. 


—From Torreon comes the announcement 
of the organization of the Investment and 
Discount Company, Limited, which, with a 
paid-up capital of $500,000, will do a regular 
banking business in Torreon. It will cater 
principally to foreign interests in this 
section, 

The stockholders of this new institution 
are already identified with the Banco de la 
Laguna but the new bank will go after busi- 
ness which the Laguna bank has not up to 
this time had the facilities for handling, hav- 
ing devoted its attention principally to very 
large transactions. 

The ofticers of the Investment and Dis- 
count Company, Limited, are: J. F. Britting- 
ham, president; Luis Garza, vice-president; 
Praxedis de la Pena, vice-president; Lic. 
Pedro Torres Saldana, secretary; Mariano 
Hernandez, Ernesto Madero and Juan Ter- 
razas, members of the executive board. 

At the first meeting of the board immed- 
iately after the organization of the company 
Mauro de la Pena was elected manager of 
the new bank. 

The bank will operate without concession 
and will cater principally to financial trans- 
fers from the smallest to the largest with 
Americans and other foreigners, much on 
the plan of several American banks in the 
republic, the rapid dispatch of exchange 
from Mexican into foreign money and vice 
versa and for the assistance and comfort 
of tourists and travelers. 


E 
— 
“ue 


R. Frederick has been appointed 
cashier of the Mortgage & Loan Banking 
Company of Mexico City, vice L. O. Gelbke, 
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Capital, $500,000.00 


Surplus, $100,000.00 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 


GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
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who resigned to accept a position with the 
Tabasco Plantation Company. 


-—Antonio G. Canalizo, one of Mexico's 
foremost financiers, in conjunction with the 
Mexican government and some of his con- 
stituents, is financing a series of railroads 
that, connecting with the Frisco over the In- 
ternational bridge at Brownsville, Texas, 
will give continuous interchange between 
New Orleans, through Houston, Texas, to 
Campeche, Yucatan, and connecting with 
the National roads of Mexico and _ the 
United railways of Yuentan. The line, or 
series of lines, will follow the gulf coast, 
touching at several important seaports, 
and connecting with the central lines of 
Mexico will provide a very short route, 
from New Orleans and Houston to Mexico 
City. 


—aA recent report from the Banco de Ta- 
basco, S. A., gives the deposits of that insti- 
tution at $251,635.85 and the total resources 
at $3,195,855.61. 


—Cable advices announce the sale in Lon- 
don ot $5,009,000 first mortgage fifty-year 
gold four per cent. bonds of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Co. Sale was 
consummated by Arthur E. Stilwell, presi- 
dent of the company, and Edward Dicken- 
son, vice-president and general manager. The 


purchaser is a syndicate of prominent Eng- 
lish brokers. 

President 
that the sale of these bonds will result in 
the early completion of the extension from 
San Angelo to Del Rio, Texas, linking the 


Stilwell is stated as_ saying 


southern end of the Orient line with the 
Mexican National Railway, thus giving the 
former a direct through connection between 
Kansas City and Mexico City. The route 
so completed will have a mileage equal to 
the shortest existing route between those 
two points, and shorter than several com- 
peting lines. The railway will also be 
pushed southwest from San Angelo, Texas, 
to connect with the track east of the Con- 
chos river in Mexico, so as to bring the 
main line into Chihuahua, where it will tap 
the north and south lines of the Mexican 
Central. 

In the United States the Kansas City, 
Mexice & Orient Railway Co. has already 
completed 510 miles of line from Wichita, 
Kensas, south to San Angelo, Texas, and is 
operating trains over this section and into 
Kansas City, Mo., by traffic agreement with 
the Missouri Pacific. In Mexico 368 miles 
of the road are completed, making a total 
of 878 miles in operation at the present 
time. 

The company’s bonds are listed on the 
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London Stock Exchange and consideration 
is being given the matter of an early listing 
of the company’s bonds and stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


—The Banco Mercantil de Monterey of 
Monterey N. Leon, Mexico, reports total 
resources of. $14,741,259.14, a capital of $2,- 
500,000, a reserve fund of $251,239.06 and 
deposits of $2,184,812.30. 


NEW ENGRAVING BUILDING 


Government Notes to be Printed in a Fine 
Structure 


Pass have been completed by the su- 
pervising architect of the Treasury for 

the new building for the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing which is to cost 
$1,750,000. The building is to be 850 feet 
long, four stories in height, classic in style 
of architecture and is to be constructed on 
the site of the present building, which will 
be absorbed as the work progresses. 


A HAZING OF BANKERS 


CCORDING to the New York “Times” 

of July 21, a banker who read the 

story of the mock arrest of ex-Vice 
President Fairbanks by the National Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Men in Omaha on 
July 19 told an amusing story, up to this 
time kept very quiet in Wall Street, of the 
somewhat similar joke played upon a num- 
ber of Northern bankers, including one well- 
known officer of this city, at a recent con- 
vention of the Bankers’ Association of a 
Southern State. There was a banquet, and 
between courses vaudeville acts were intro- 
duced, one of which, by prearrangement, 
was rather risque. Just at this point in the 
entertainment the police force of the city 
in which the convention was held broke into 
the banqueting hall and put everybody it 
could catch under arrest, including the New 
York banker, who was only seized after an 
exciting chase up an alley. The prisoners 
were conveyed to police headquarters, and 
according to the story, later taken to court 
and fined a substantial sum, telegrams hav- 
ing been sent in the meantime to the banking 
friends of the Northern men captured, re- 
lating how people presumably masquerading 
under their names had been arrested and 
asking trustworthy information as to their 
whereabouts. Following the court proceeding 
the joke was disclosed, but it is understood 
that it required some days of perspective 
before it was altogether relished by some 
of those involved. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


BANK ADVERTISING AND ITS EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE 


By George R. Glendining, Manager Banker and Tradesman, Boston 


ANK advertising, particularly in its edu- 
cational phase, is rapidly becoming a 
very important factor in the commer- 

cial advancement of this country. Through 
it the banks are coming into closer touch 
with the masses of the people, telling them 
what the banks can do for them, and learn- 
ing in return the needs of the people. 

There was a time when advertising was 
considered beneath the dignity of a bank. 
Likewise there was a time when banks did 
not care for the small man’s business and 
made little or no effort to reach the mass 
of the people. Coincident with the change 
in the latter attitude came a change in the 
former. It was found that the small man 
might be helped to make himself a big man, 
and also that advertising could be both dig- 
nified and effective. 

New banking methods, keener competi- 
tion, the introduction of adding machines and 
other time and labor-saving devices, all had 
a tendency to change the banker’s attitude to- 
ward the desirability of small accounts. It 
was, however, one thing to desire this en- 
larged scope for the banks and quite another 
thing to get it. It was a revelation to many 
bankers to find that there were people, per- 
haps in their own immediate vicinity, whose 
failure to do business with the bank was due 
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either to a total ignorance of the advantages 
of a bank account, or to some unjust sus- 
picion as to the stability of the institution. 
These conditions showed the banker the need 
of educational advertising, and he, as a class, 
has taken up the study of the matter care- 
fully. Wonderfully effective campaigns of 
educational bank advertising are now being 
carried on. Some of the advertising is 
crude, much of it is too general, but in the 
aggregate it is doing great work. 

Through their advertising the banks are 
now telling fundamental facts—what a bank 
is, what it does, how it does it, how its funds 
are safeguarded, and so on, and they are 
overcoming both the ignorance and the sus- 
picion. 


Savincs Banxs AccompLisHING Wownpenrs. 


Savings banks in particular are accom- 
plishing wonders through advertising, not 
only for themselves, but for the communi- 
ties they serve. They are telling people why 
they should save, how the banks can help 
them to save, what wonders are accom- 
plished by compound interest, and how much 
better it is to have money drawing a sure 
rate of interest in a savings bank than it is 
to trust it to the uncertainties of mining 
schemes. 

The savings banks are investing the money 
deposited with them in the community in 
which the depositors live, and by advertis- 
ing that fact are creating confidence in the 
banks on the part of the depositors. They 
are aiding real estate by advertising their 
willingness to make loans for the develop- 
ment of homes and business sites, and many 
of them are further advertising their com- 
munities by letters to manufacturers who 
may be seeking locations for new plants. 

Many savings banks, in their advertising, 
are boldly outlining the conditions under 
which they will make loans, and in this way 
are saving many a man from the clutches of 
loan and mortgage sharks. 

In thousands of factories the envelopes 
in which the men receive their pay have a 
savings bank advertisement on them, urging 
each man, at this opportune moment, to save 
part of his pay. The advertisement also 
tells him that the bank will be open that 
evening for a few hours for his particular 
benefit. Statistics from manufacturing towns 
show that this form of advertising has 
brought to the banks many of the foreign 
workmen who formerly sent their savings 
back to the old country. 
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BANK AND TRUST GO. 
SHREVEPORT.LA. 2 


An excellent emblem 


Savings banks are inherently mutual or 
semi-charitable institutions, and this educa- 
tional advertising constitutes a real public 
service. 


Use or Traveters’ CHEQUES. 


Until this educational advertising was 
started there was little general knowledge or 
use of the travelers’ cheques issued by banks. 
Now banks all over the country issue them 
and tell people through their advertising of 
their convenience and safety. As the vaca- 
tion and general travel season approaches 
live bank managers put out live copy on this 
subject with excellent results. 

Likewise, at the holiday season, many 
banks advertise a supply of “holiday gold” 
and “new money,” and in that way bring 
people into the bank who have never used 
the bank before, but who may be cultivated 
into good customers. 


Banks WitnH SPECIALTIEs. 

Many banks are so located, either through 
design or circumstance, as to enable them 
to draw business from some particular line 
of industry, and they design their advertis- 
ing to that end. For instance, banks lo- 
cated in or near a wholesale leather or wool 
district advertise facilities that are designed 
to meet the needs of the leather or wool mer- 


chant. The officers of such a bank study 
the needs and conditions of the leather or 
wool trades and fit themselves to be compe- 
tent judges of the accommodations that 
may be demanded. ‘They also keep in touch 
with trade conditions and are frequently 
able to give their customers valuable advice. 
All of these points make strong and effect- 
ive advertising. 

Advertising of this sort essentially sounds 
a personal note and tends to introduce a 
close personal element into the relations be- 
tween bank officer and customer, that is very 
valuable to both. It was once rather diffi- 
cult, for all but a favored few, to get an in- 
terview with one of the higher officials of a 
bank. Today the spirit is different, and in 
nearly every bank the officers are accessible 
to everyone. This fact is advertised in a 
dignified way, and people are urged to con- 
sult the officers on matters even relating to 
personal finances. Again, through advertis- 
ing, the small depositor is made to feel that 
he is welcome, and that the bank is as inter- 
ested as he is in making his account grow, 
and will aid him in every reasonable way. 


Vatve or Specrat Avpits. 


Of comparatively recent development is 
the idea of having special and independent 
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audits made, showing the condition of a 
bank in detail. These audits attain the 
acme of value when used as the basis of an 
advertisement, which sets forth not only the 
result of the audit, but also the fact that 
the audit itself is another guarantee that 
the bank is keeping faith with its depositors. 


ApvertistnGc Sare-Deposir Vavctts. 


The remarkable development of the safe- 
deposit business is due largely to advertis- 
ing. People have been told all about the 
perfect protection afforded by the modern 
safe-deposit vault, with its steel and con- 
crete walls, time locks, electric devices, etc.; 
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they have been shown at what a low cost the 
safety of valuable papers, jewels and the 
like can be assured; and they have responded 
in such numbers that this branch of the 
banking business, despite its tremendous ini- 
tial cost, is wonderfully profitable. 


Apvertistne’s Higuest Puase. 


In its connection with banking, advertising 
has reached one of its highest and most ef- 
fective phases, and the banks, through its 
influence, are attaining a means of getting 
in touch with the lives of the large majority 
of the people in this great country. 


A SUCCESSFUL BANK ADVERTISEMENT 


HOW, BY THE USE OF A PECULIAR SET-UP, STRONG, -RESULT-PULLING 
NEWSPAPER COPY WAS PRODUCED 


By G. P. Blackiston, Advertising Manager of The People’s Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE necessity for bank advertising is as 
great as in any other line of commerce, 
and to reach the class of people de- 
sired by savings banks, continuous publicity 
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QUICKER 
CANADA 
COLLECTIONS 


You can greatly facili- 

tate your Canada col- 
lections by sending them 
to this bank direct instead 
of throughyour local bank. 


This method may save you 
several days’ time. Through 
our 111 branch offices we 
maintain a thoroughly organ- 
ized Collections Department, 
where American business is 
attended to with promptness 
and dispatch. 

Weare in close touch with every 
town of importance in the Do- 
minion. Our local managers are 
personally acquainted with the 
business men in their vicinities. 
Any special instructions regarding 
collections are carried out to the 
letter. American clients will find 
our service prompt and satisfactory 
in every respect. . 

A list of our branch offices with 
our last half-yearly statement 
mailed on request. 
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Real Advertising 


itable one. It endeavors, in particular, to 
reach the working man and encourage him 
to systematic saving and thrift. The func- 
tions performed by different savings banks 
are usually identical. There is lacking the 
“something new” of other lines of modern 
business which is the life of successful ad- 
vertising. Therefore, the only profitable 
manner of advertising a bank’s capacities in 
their limited number of departments is to 
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use the same themes, but dress them, as it 
were, in new gowns at reasonable intervals. 
This is to attract attention, and is the only 
successful method left to the progressive 
banking houses. 

Among the most successful newspaper ad- 
vertising done by any bank is that produced 
by the People’s Savings Bank of Pittsburgh, 
one of the most progressive institutions in 
the country. This bank is a regular adver- 
tiser in magazines and local newspapers, 
and never is a piece of copy published that 
is not “different.” 

The functions performed by this bank, 
while always the same, are yet clothed dif- 
ferently and distinctively, the advertise- 
ments being always interesting. The pres- 
ent series of advertisements being used by 
this bank gains success in a peculiar set-up 
of the type, accompanied by absorbing terse 
copy. The oddity of the composition and 
the strong, to-the-point copy attracts the 
reader's attention, commands thought and 


gives a word of timely advice to those who 
have not fallen into the saving habit. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


—The Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, is 
supplying its customers with a_ telephone 
directory cover which is a handsome and 
useful addition to any desk. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED 


URING the month of June, 1910, thir- 
ty-four applications to organized na- 
tional banks were received. Of the 

applications pending, twenty-six were ap- 
proved and three rejected. In the same 
month forty banks, with total capital of 
$2,640,000, were authorized to begin business, 
of which number twenty-nine, with capital 
of $790,000 had individual capital of less 
than $50,000, and eleven with capital of $1,- 
850,000, individual capital of $50,000 or over. 

The total number of: national banks or- 
ganized is 9,803, of which 2,633 have dis- 
continued business, leaving in existence at 
present 7,170 banks, with authorized capital 
ot $1,000,070,135, and circulation outstand- 
ing secured by bonds $685,517,013, 

The total amount of national bank circu- 
lation outstanding is $713,450,733, of which 
$27,913,720 is covered by lawful money of 
a like amount deposited with the treasurer 
of the United States on account of liquida- 
ting and insolvent national banks and asso- 
ciations which have reduced their circulation. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S NOTABLE NEW BANK 
BUILDINGS 


By Horatio F. Stoll 


AN FRANCISCO, on April 18, cele- 
S brated the fourth anniversary of her 
great fire. In those years that have 
elapsed, a wonderful transformation has 
been wrought in the “burned district.” 


* Bankers’ Corner’ 


Practically all the banking institutions are 
now permanently located in handsome new 
structures and an era of prosperity has set 
in that is very gratifying to bankers gen- 
erally. 

The banks of San Francisco have played 
a very important part in the rehabilitation 
of the burned district, loaning vast sums 
of money to enable property owners to 
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rebuild, and sprinkling the financial sec- 
tions themselves with an array of archi- 
tectural gems of which any city might well 
be proud. 

With but few exceptions, the bank build- 


’ at the intersection of Market, Post and Montgomery Streets 


ings erected immediately after the fire were 


skyscrapers. Office buildings were scarce 
and proved a good investment. There were 
thousands of desirable tenants anxious to 
get downtown again and suitable quarters 
were almost at a premium. 

But times have changed during the past 
two years. The building activities have 
been remarkable and as a result there are 
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many towering structures that are far from 
filled. In fact, sunny rooms can be reason- 
ably rented in the most desirable locations. 

This marked change in conditions may 
account to a great extent for the tendency 
of the banks, which were slow in rebuild- 
ing, to limit the height of their new edifices 
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The first to be ready for occupancy is 
the home of the Anglo and London Paris 
National Bank, which stands at the inter- 
section of Market, Sansome and Sutter 
streets. It is a model of comfort and ele- 


gance and was planned by Albert Pissis, 
the dean of San Francisco’s architects, who 


First National Bank Building 


to a story or two. The effect is certainly 
more impressive, for the lines of the build- 
ing can be made more harmonious, the ma- 
terials used more costly, the lighting better 
arranged, and the attention of the passers-by 
riveted on the sole occupants instead of 
being diverted by the glittering signs of a 
variety of tenants engaged in different 
lines of business. Market street, the city’s 
main artery of traffic, is flanked with nota- 
ble bank buildings and despite the great 
value of every front foot, three important 
financial institutions have added one-story 
granite temples that are sure to attract 
the attention of the visitor. 


is responsible for many of her new bank 
buildings. 

The lot occupied by the bank premises is 
one hundred and twenty-two feet six inches 
on Sutter and forty-six feet ten inches on 
Sansome street. The excavations were be- 
gun in May, 1909, and the building has 
been pushed to completion as rapidly as 
the quality of the work permitted. The ex- 
terior is of finely cut white granite, the 
treatment being very effective. The Sutter 
street front is an arcaded colonnade, while 
the Sansome street entrance takes the form 
of one large arch flanked by two detached 
Doric columns that are fluted and mono- 
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lithic. The cornice is richly decorated and 
the building is topped with a balustrade. 
The entire first floor is occupied by the 
banking room which is thirty-six feet high, 
with vaulted sides and paneled ceiling. It is 


decorated with stucco and tinted in a soft 
gray tone, the effect being greatly enhanced 
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with colored border, all inlaid with bronze. 

An automatic eievator and stairs lead to 
the attic story concealed behind the balus- 
trade. Here are located the director's 
room, private offices, and the book-keeping 
department which is provided with a fire- 
proof vault. 


French Savings Bank and Temporary Home of the Savings and Loan Society 


by bronze light fixtures suspended from the 
ceiling and from the side wall. Two large 
vaults, faced with Escalette marble, occupy 
the rear of the banking room. 

The main floor is devoted to the public 
lobby. the different tellers, the manage- 
ment of the bank and the private offices. 
A mezzanine floor over the rear portion con- 
tains several services, such as the city col- 
lections, clearing-house department, _ tele- 
phone and pneumatic tube service. 

The counters are of Escalette marble, the 
upper part being a bronze colonnade with 
the necessary wickets. The check desks and 
benches in the lobby are marble with bronze 
supports and the floor is of white marble, 


The eastern portion of the basement is 
occupied by the safe deposit department, 
equipped with the most modern appliances. 
Its entrance is from the main banking room 
by a spacious stairs and special elevator. 
The walls of the entire safe deposit de- 
partment are lined with light pink Tennes- 
see marble and the 3,000 boxes and ceiling 
of the large safe deposit vault are decor- 
ated with figured nickel-plated steel. A vault 
is also provided for the storage of trunks and 
packages. The booths, for the convenience 
of patrons, are under the sidewalk area, 
thus insuring an abundance of light. 

In the designing and construction of the 
new building of the Anglo and London 
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Yokohama Specie Bank, Sansome and Commercial Streets 


Paris National Bank, which was opened for 


business on April 25, no care, attention or 
expense has been spared by Mr. Pissis to 
make it one of the most notable and .com- 
modious banking establishments in the 
country. 

Massive granite blocks are rapidly cover- 
ing the steel frame of the monumental 
structure that is being erected at the north- 
east corner of Grant avenue and O'Farrell 
street. It will house two of the oldest sav- 
ings banks which have just arranged an 
amalgamation—the Savings and Loan So- 
ciety, which has had an uninterrupted finan- 
cial existence of fifty-three years, and 
the Savings Union Bank of San Francisco 
(name recently changed from San Fran- 
cisco Savings Union), the first institution 
incorporated under a banking law in this 
state. 

Both banks already have the finest stand- 
ing and financial position. The Savings 
Union Bank has a_ paid-up capital of 
$1,000,000, with a surplus of nearly $1,300,- 
000 and deposits of more than $24,000,000. 
The Savings and Loan has a paid-up capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, with a surplus of $150,000 
and deposits of more than $5,000,000. These 
amounts combined in the new organization 
will make it one of the richest institutions 
of its kind in the west. 

The Savings Union Bank of San Francis- 
co, during the forty-eight years of its ex- 
istence, has conducted its business in the 
same block in California street, between 


Kearny and Montgomery streets. How- 
ever, since the clientele of the bank is 
drawn largely from the classes who are at- 


-tracted to the retail trade district, it has been 


deemed not only a convenience to them, but 
a question of business strategy to move into 
that district. So the valuable property at 
the junction of O'Farrell street and Grant 
avenue with Market street was secured and 
the work on the construction of the hand- 
some new building was begun in November 
last. It will be finished during the present 
year and will be devoted solely to the busi- 
ness of the Savings Union Bank in its bank- 
ing and safe deposit departments. 

Just across Grant avenue, at the corner 
of Market, the palatial home of the 
Union Trust Company is nearing comple- 
tion. It is a substantial, class “A” granite 
building, designed by Clinton Day, and 
with the lot represents an investment of a 
million and a half dollars. However, as it 
hts been built entirely out of the surplus 
funds, the bank officials do not consider it 
an extravagance. The interior is finished 
in spotless white marble and bronze work 
and a huge dome provides an abundance 
of light. The building has been under con- 
struction for a year and a half and will be 
ready for occupancy the first of July. 

As soon as the Union Trust Company 
moves into its new home the Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank will complete the 
restoration of the first floor of its building 
which it has been sharing with the former 
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institution since the fire. Everything is in 
readiness and the changes will shortly be ac- 
complished. The elaborate plaster work on 
the ceiling has been done and the walls and 
columns are in readiness for the marble 
that is to be added. The Wells Fargo Ne- 
vada National Building was gutted by the 
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beyond, is the ten-story Crocker National 
Bank and across Market street is the home 
of the fourteen-story Metropolis Trust and 
Savings Bank. The $8,000,000 Palace Ho- 
tel, eight stories in height,-completes the 
picture. 

This is naturally one of the busiest cen- 


DLO PACKING CD. * 


Italian Popular Bank, Washington and Montgomery Streets 


disastrous fire of 1906 and the total cost 
of rehabilitation, it is estimated, will reach 
about $300,000. 


“BanKeErs’ CorNER.” 


This bank stands at “Bankers’ Corner,” 
at the junction of Market, Post and Mont- 
gomery streets, and is one of the constella- 
tion of notable skyscrapers that presents 
an inspiring sight to the visitor as he looks 
down Montgomery street from Sutter. The 
Wells Fargo Nevada National and _ the 
First National Bank loom up impressively 
in the foreground. To the right, just 


terS of San Francisco and proved an excel- 
lent point of vantage on the day of the great 
Portola Parade last October, when the city 
was thronged with hundreds of thousands 
of strangers. A photographer, who sta- 
tioned himself a block below, snapped the 
leading features of the spectacular pageant 
with the Crocker National Bank as a back- 
ground. When his views were put on sale, 
Mr. John Cunningham, the clever manager 
of the deposit vaults of the Crocker Na- 
tional Bank, was delighted to find that he 
could utilize to advantage in his advertising 
one particular scene showing a monster 
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Union Trust Company, Grant Avenue and Market Street 


American flag practically 
street in front of the bank. 
an accidental snap, but if it had been care- _ 
fully planned by the photographer the re- 
sult could not have been better. 

The flag measured one hundred feet in 
length by forty feet in width and was car- 


covering the 
It was purely 


ried by 150 men. It was made by a young 
lady in Newark, N. J., and is said to con- 
tain a stitch for each enlisted man in the 
American Army during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The Portola Committee secured 
the flag as a feature of the parade through 
the combined efforts of the San Francisco 
Press, by furnishing a heavy bond for its 
safe return. 

The use of the American flag in advertis- 
ing, as a rule, seems cheap and almost a 
desecration, but in this case, depicting a 
scene from the most elaborate parade ever 
seen in San Francisco, it does not offend 
one’s taste to see it supplementing ad- 
vertising in the papers and magazines and 
on the letter heads and envelopes of the 
bank. Mr. Cunningham has coined the 
happy phrase, “the acme of protection,” to 
express the merits of the Crocker National 
Bank’s safe deposit department and, taken 
in conjunction with the symbolic significance 
of our country’s flag, the four words are 
fraught with meaning. 

California street, from Kearny to Bat- 
tery, is another financial center that is 
adorned with striking bank buildings. 

The latest to be installed in new quarters 


is the German Savings and Loan Society 
which enjoys the distinction of having been 
the first after the fire to loan its money 
for rebuilding San Francisco. The new 
building, which is located on the site of the 
old structure, on California, between Mont- 
gomery and Kearny streets, is a_ steel 
frame class “A” structure, two stories in 
height, with the old front exactly repro- 
duced. But there the similarity ends. The 
entrance is through a vestibule of rare 
Sienna marble and one of the first things 
that attracts your attention as you view 
the commodious banking rooms is_ the 
openness of the counters. With the excep- 
tion of five or six cages for coin, all the 
counters are free from grill work. A mez- 
zanine floor extends around two sides of 
the banking room which is brilliantly lighted 
by a dome sixty feet above the floor. 

One of the prime features of a perfect 
bank building in San Francisco is plenty 
of light, for the fogs and overcast skies 
result in many gray days when poor light 
is particularly trying to the men at the 
books. In many cases they are forced to 
work with artificial light and this is bound 
to affect their health and efficiency. 


Favuity ARCHITECTURE. 


In view of this fact, general surprise has 
been expressed that the architects of the 
beautiful Bank of California building, a 
block below the German Savings Bank, did 
not pay more attention to the question of 
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lighting. From an_ exterior standpoint, 
this massive, classic structure is the most 
impressive of any bank building in San 
Francisco. But when one enters, there is 
a feeling of disappointment. The huge 
banking room is one hundred and_ twelve 
feet long and fifty feet high. The distance 
from the floor to the ceiling is so great 
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take over $1,000,000 capital and the surplus 
and undivided profits which are in excess 
of $11,009,000 and will continue to main- 
tain the branches of the institution in Port- 
land, Tacoma and Seattle as well as the 
agency in Virginia City, Nevada. 

The Mercantile Trust Company, a few 
doors above, which is housed in a substan- 


Mechanics Savings Bank, Market and Mason Streets 


that the men and counters seem almost out 
of proportion. The light on a sunshiny day 
is only fair and the whole appearance of 
the banking room is that of a dimly lighted 
church. It seems to me that there is no 
excuse for this lack of proper light, as the 
building faces on three streets. A huge 
skylight or dome would have enhanced the 
beauty and effectiveness of the elaborate in- 
terior a hundred fold. 

The Bank of California, by the way, has 
taken steps to enter the list of national 
banks and will be known as the Bank of 
California, National Association. It will 


tial one-story granite building that was only 
partly destroyed by the great fire, entered 
on its career as a national bank on March 
5, beginning business with a paid-up capital 


of $2,000,000. This tendency to turn com- 
mercia! banks, operated under state laws, 
into national banks is said to be due prin- 
cipally to the fact that people on the At- 
lantie Coast understand all the methods of 
a national bank better than one operated at 
a great distance under state laws. 

The San Francisco branch of the old 
Bank of British North America now doing 
business in a modest establishment on San- 
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some street, near Pine, is to have a hand- 
some and convenient place in the splendid 
new Newhall building, at Battery and Cal- 
ifornia. It is a ten-story steel frame 
structure, built to be earthquake proof as 
well as fireproof, and is now practically 
completed. 


A NEw 


The Swiss-American Bank and the Scan- 
dinavian Savings Bank closed their branches 
on Fillmore street at the first of the year, 
and transferred their business to their Mar- 
ket street headquarters. This move left 
Fillmore street, which remains a_ thrifty 
business street in the residence district. 
without banking facilities. The property 
owners and merchants in the vicinity, how- 
ever, promptly organized a commercial and 
savings bank, known as the Bank of Com- 
merce, with a capital of $100,000. The 
quarters of the Swiss-American Bank, at 
1452 Fillmore street, were rented and on 
January 3, the bank opened for business. 

It is endorsed by the Fillmore Street Im- 
provement Association and clears through 
the Anglo and London Paris National Bank. 
The organizers feel proud of their success 
in launching this institution to take care of 
the increasing business of the Western Ad- 
dition, and negotiations are being made to 
construct a permanent home for the bank 
at a convenient corner on Fillmore street. 

Mr. Pissis is drawing plans for a $25,000 
branch bank of the German Savings and 
Trust Society in the Richmond District. 


BanK ON Finimore StReEev. 


It will be located at Seventh and Clement | 
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streets. Ten years ago, this spot was in 
the midst of an idle waste of shifting sand; 
to-day it is the center of a populous and 
thrifty community. The German Savings 
and Loan Society also conducts a branch 
in the Mission district which has been or- 
namented by a number of new bank 
buildings, 

A picturesque design in the Spanish 
Renaissance has been worked out by Crim 
and Scott, for the new Mission Savings 
Bank Building, now nearing completion, at 
the northeast corner of Valencia and Six- 
teenth streets, one of the busiest business 
corners in the Mission. The bank has grown 
to such an extent that it was necessary to 
enlarge its quarters, and through the op- 
timism of the directors, a modern apart- 
ment building was planned. The bank will 
occupy the corner, with stores surrounding 
it. 

This edifice is one of the handsomest mis- 
sion buildings in the city. The base of the 
clock tower is an exact reproduction of the 
old Mission Dolores, one of the few notable 
landmarks which survived the fire. The 
clocks in the tower will have large, illumi- 
nated dials, and will be corrected in time 
and wound hourly by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. It is estimated that 
the building, thoroughly equipped, will cost 
in the neighborhood of $100,000. 


Foreign Bank BuILpINGs. 


The Italian population, which is confined 
to the North Beach district and the Latin 
Quarter, in the neighborhood of Telegraph 


The Bank of California 
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Hill, is well provided with savings and 
commercial banks carried on by their own 
countrymen. ‘They are all located on up- 
per Montgomery street and include the 
Italian-American Bank, the Bank of Italy, 
the Columbus Savings Bank and the Italian 
Popular Bank. ‘The latter is built on a 


Another interesting foreign bank build- 
ing is the San Francisco branch of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., whose prin- 
cipal aim is to facilitate trade between 
Japan and all foreign countries. With but 
few exceptions, the people employed in the 
bank are Japanese. 


Passing the Crocker National Bank, ** Bankers’ Corner,” with the American 
Flag on the day of the Great Portola Parade 


triangular gore lot and looks almost as if 
it had been lifted bodily from some Italian 


city. It is a three-story, reinforced con- 
crete building, in the florid Italian Renais- 
sance style, lavishly ornamented with decor- 
ative tiling and bronze work. A gilded cu- 
pola, provided with a clock, and a life size 
bust of J. F. Fugazi, the founder, adds 
to the foreign atmosphere. The interior 
is beautifully finished in the finest Italian 
marble and the safe deposit department 
in the basement is fitted up with every 
modern convenience. 


The building, which is devoted entirely to 
banking purposes, is a one-story structure, 
situated on the corner of Commercial and 
Sansome streets. The main floor is one 
large room, sixty by eighty feet, surmounted 
by a large skylight, which throws a flood of 
light into every corner. The roof is sup- 
ported by a peristyle surrounding the sky- 
light area. The exterior is simple in the 
extreme. Fluted Greek columns flank the 
entrance, and the light cream stone portico, 
the bronze letters giving the name of the 
institution, the Pompeian colored doors and 
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San Francisco Savings Union at O'Farrell, Grant Avenue and Market Street 


window frames, and the walls of cream 
colored brick are all important elements 


in a charming composition that is chaste 
yet distinctive. 
Over at the southwest corner of Clay and 


Kearny streets is the three-story buff 
pressed-brick building of the Canton Bank, 
the first Chinese incorporated bank of de- 
posit and checking in the world. It has 
an authorized capital of $300,000, a paid-up 
capital of $123,650 and is owned entirely 
by four hundred and thirty-nine Chinese. 
A general banking business is conducted 
but a specialty is made of Oriental ex- 
change. Starting with Chinese clients in 
October, 1907, the patronage has extended 
until to-day, nearly one-half of the de- 
positors are Caucasians. I. P. Allen, the 
manager, has been doing a banking busi- 
ness with the Chinese in San Francisco since 
1871 and enjoys their complete confidence. 

There are still a few important banks, 
like the Canadian Bank of Commerce and 
th Donahoe, Kelly Banking Company, 
that are occupying the temporary buildings 
erected on their old sites immediately after 
the fire. A few are in unpretentious quar- 
ters until definite plans are arranged. Take 
the Russo-Chinese Bank, for example, at 
415 Montgomery street. This San Fran- 
cisco agency was opened in 1904 and _ for- 
merly transacted all kinds of banking bus- 
iness, taking deposits, etc., but since the fire 
it has confined its operations to buying and 
Selling foreign exchange, principally on 


China and Japan and Asiatic Russia. A 
great number of solid banking institutions 
throughout the United States, Canada and 
Mexico avail themselves of the service of 
this San Francisco agency in selling their 
Far Eastern exchange, the amount of the 
annual sales reaching several million dollars. 

The head office of the Russo-Chinese 
Bank is in St. Petersburg, the capital stock 
amounting to $11,707,500; reserve, $4,389,- 
000; deposits, $26,258,000; and loans, $35,- 
443,000. The bank has fifty-nine branches 
and agencies in all parts of the world, prin- 
cipally in Asia, as it was incorporated in 
Russia in December, 1895, for the especial 
purpose of financing the Russian trade in 
the countries of the Far East. 

There is a movement on foot to amalga- 
mate the Russo-Chinese Bank with the 
Northern Bank (also incorporated in Rus- 
sia) with a joint capital stock of $25,- 
000,000, but nothing has been decided defi- 
nitely. It is said that this amalgamation, 
if it comes to pass, will affect the San 
Francisco agency in a considerable degree. 

‘There are no longer any branch banks 
on Van Ness avenue, which now presents a 
sorry sight. A few months after it had 
been cleared by the flames, it became the 
fashionable retail shopping street with all 
the leading firms well represented. For 
two years they were glad to be accommo- 
dated by the banks that were conveniently 
near. But last spring, when the down town 
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movement became general, Van Ness was 
deserted and there was no longer business 
enough to warrant the branch banks _ re- 
maining. 

The broad avenue to-day is undergoing a 
mighty change. Beautiful club houses, 
costly residence hotels, pretentious buildings 
erected by fraternal organizations, and pic- 
turesque stone churches are taking the place 
of the immense wooden structures. There 
are still a strange array of multi-colored 
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“auction” and “to-let” signs to be seen, but 
the temporary buildings, which are within 
the fire limits, are doomed and before long 
the transformation of this wide boulevard, 
which practically saved the Western Addi- 
tion from destruction, will be promptly 
accomplished. 

Then the rehabilitation of San Francisco 
will be complete and the last important re- 
minder of our great catastrophe will have 
vanished. 


THE CROP AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By A. B. Hepburn, President Chase National Bank, New York 


URING my recent trip west I crossed 

eleven states, and although not an ex- 

pert, the crop conditions seemed to me 
to be very good indeed. The oats and 
wheat was practically all harvested, some 
in process of threshing, and some being 
stacked, but most of it still standing in 
stocks in the fields. I did not go west of 
the Mississippi, but am inclined to think that 
the crop damage, especially in the North- 
west, has been largely overestimated. A 
committee of millers just returned to Min- 
neapolis from a tour of inspection through 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, report that 
the money value of the crops in Minnesota, 
South Dakota and the Southern half of 
North Dakota will exceed that of any pre- 
vious crops. Conditions in the Northern 
halt of North Dakota are serious and they 
estimate the crop value as about one-third 
the average. The price of flax is $2.65 and 
the flax crop will go far toward making up 
the loss upon wheat. 

A conservative estimate of the crop 
damage places the amount at from $75,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000. This of course is 
very serious and affects a staple article of 
export. It is most valuable in protecting 
our international balance of trade. The 
Department at Washington estimated the 
money value of our crops in 1909 at $8,- 
000,000,000. Conceding a loss of $100,000.- 
000 in the Northwest, it is but little more 
than one per cent. of the total value. How- 
ever serious it may be to a locality, the 
general statement remains true that the 
crops of the country as a whole promise 
at the present time to exceed in value any 
previous crops produced.. There is no oc- 
casion for pessimism. The condition in 
North Dakota is well expressed by an im- 
portant business man of that locality in 
the following words: 

If North Dakota, after nine fat years, can- 
not stand one !ean one, then our confidences 
have been misplaced, and the sooner we find 
it out the better. 

Suppose we raise forty or fifty per cent. of 
a crep, or say 40,000,000 bushels. In 1900 
North Dakota raised 13,000,000 bushels of 


wheat, and as I remember, the price was be- 
tween sixty-five and eighty cents. Certainly 
it can stand a short crop now better than it 
could ten years ago. Another thing you 
must not forget, and that is that crop con- 
ditions at this time of the year are always 
overestimated, either for gocd or bad. A 
big heavy stand of grain rarely yields as 
much as is expected, whereas a dry year !ike 
this one nearly always produces a better 
yield and a higher grade than appea:ances 
would indicate. 

Furthermore, the half of the crop which 
we won't get this year is the half that would 
be spent for things which we do not need. 
Some farmers won't buy automobiles now, 
others will fix up the old binders and sep- 
arators and be surprised to find how well 
they work. There won’t be as many build- 
ings built, nor as many pleasure trips taken, 
nor as much Canadian land or timber or 
mining stock sceld in North Dakota, but the 
ha'f cf the crop which we get will stay at 
home. We won't raise as much oats and hay 
as usual, but neither will burning straw 
stacks light the way across the State. We 
will feed up the straw instead of burning it, 
and find that it makes pretty good feed at 
that. 

One very fortunate feature about the pres- 
ent condition is the fact that our crop was 
injured in June instead of later in the season. 
If we had the crop prospects in June this 
year that we had last year, the 1910 crop 
would have been spent by this time. Farmers 
would have bought a lot of things that they 
won't buy now, and the banks would have 
been loaded with their paper. They if the 
crop had been hit in August, it would have 
been too late to recuperate. 

That the business of the country as a 
whole is in good condition and profitable, 
is evidenced by the very large volume of 
business. This large volume of business is 
shown by the largely increased exchanges 
of the banks throughout the country. It 
is also shown by the very large demand for 
money which exists. The wonderful profits 
relaized by farmers have necessarily at- 
tracted investors and a large amount of 
farm land has changed hands, and a large 
amount of money has been withdrawn from 
banks and invested in real estate. The 
Canadian Government estimates that $100,- 
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MODERN 


000,000 trom the States has been invested 
in Canadian lands during the last year. 
This is an important item in our interna- 
tional balance of trade and accounts largely 
for the money demand now existing. 
Farmers who have been carrying money 
in banks have withdrawn the same and in- 
vested it in the Dominion, and in very many 
instances have borrowed additional amounts 
for the purpose. It may be that these in- 
vestments will prove profitable in the long 
run. I do not believe there has been any 
such over-speculation in real estate in the 
Middle and Far West as is generally be- 
lieved. 

I am very optimistic as to general busi- 
ness conditions. The one thing that is radi- 
cally wrong is the wild extravagance in 
domestic enconomy which unquestionably ex- 
ists throughout the country. This perhaps is 
most conspicuously evidenced by the craze 
for automobiles, which are expensive to buy 
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and still more expensive to maintain. This 
extravagance is evidence of our every-day 
methods of living and indulgence at home 
and abroad. As a nation we have been 
spending for the last two years more than 
we earned, and as a result an international 
indebtedness has been piled up against us. 
This international indebtedness may be car- 
ried along by borrowing, but can only be 
settled by a trade balance in our favor, or 
exportation of gold. ; 

If present conditions shall teach our peo- 
ple the necessity of curtailing expenditure, 
it will be a most wholesome and valuable 
lesson. The New York banks, with $50,- 
090,000 surplus reserve, are in good con- 
dition to meet the crop-moving demand. 
There is not a suggestion of crisis in the 
situation and there is no reason why legiti- 
mate commercial business should be in the 
least disturbed, 


MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


THE HOME TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


198 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN 


RGANIZATION of the Home Trust 
Company of New York was begun 
in the early months of 1905 and 

brought to a close on the fifth day of April 
of that year when the new _ institution 
opened for business at 184 Montague street, 
Brooklyn. 

J. Edward Swanstrom, formerly borough 
president of Brooklyn, was elected as the 
first president. Associated with him on the 
official staff and the directorate, were prac- 
tical level-headed business men of wealth 
and influence, whose connection with the 
new company brought to it a constantly 
increasing tide of new business. 

In keeping with its modest pretentions 
and policy of conservatism, the quarters 
first secured for the Home Trust Com- 
pany of New York were neither elaborate 
nor large. But the showing made during 
the months that immediately followed the 
opening day was so encouraging that the 
officers began their search for a new loca- 
tion, one that would not only be very con- 
venient to patrons in all parts of Brooklyn, 
but would also permit of future growth 
and expansion. 


NEW QUARTERS. 


In 1908 the removal was made to 198 
Montague street, to the building shown in 


the accompanying cut. Here everything is 
up-to-date and the location is an ideal one. 
In addition to a well equipped banking 
room for general customers, a specially ap- 
pointed room with private booth has been 
provided for the ladies. Special courtesies 
are shown to them and they are made to 
feel at home. This department has had a 
remarkable growth and all because a few 
satisfied lady patrons have spread the gospel 
‘round. Mahogany of a very fine grain 
has been used to advantage throughout the 
various rooms for the counters, doors, chairs 
and all woodwork. 

One of the special conveniences to be 
found in the new quarters, is the fire and 
burglar proof safe deposit vault, contain- 
ing boxes of various sizes that can be rented 
for $5 a year upward. This vault has 
three time locks and is a product of the 
modern safe builders’ art. Two large stor- 
age vaults have also been installed. The 
basement has been utilized for a meeting 
room for the directors. It is furnished in 
keeping with the style observed throughout 
the building. 

Up to 1907, the Home Trust Company 
operated with a capital of $500,000 and a 
surplus of $250,009; after 1907 the capital 
was increased to $750,000. On June 30 of 
this year the company reported surplus 
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and undivided profits of $326,814.05, a re- 
serve of $10,200 for taxes, deposits of $2,- 
230,474.51, and total assets of $3,318,797.29. 


PERSON NEL. 


Following the election of F. E. Gunnison 
as president in 1908, there have been steady 
gains in deposits, the last report placing 
them at $2,350,000. 
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connected with several other financial insti- 
tutions. 

William M. Calder, vice-president, was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 3, 1869, 
and has resided there all his life. He re- 
ceived his education in the public schools 
of Brooklyn and Cooper Institute of the 
City of New York. He is  vice-presi- 
dent of the Home Trust Company, of the 


FREDERIC E. GUNNISON 
President Home Trust Company of New York 


Frederic E, Gunnison, president, was born 


in Canton, N. Y., on May 28, 1869. He was 
graduated from Columbia University in 
1890; and the law school of New York Uni- 
versity in 1892. He is a member of the 
law firm of Harris, Corwin, Gunnison & 
Meyers, and has had long experience in 
corporation law. He was the president of 
the New York State Gas and Electricity 
Commission, which made the original eighty 
cent gas order for New York City. He was 
for several terms the president of the Union 
League Club of Brooklyn, is a director in 
the East Brooklyn Savings Bank, and is 


City of New York, and a director of the 
Montauk Bank of Brooklyn; was a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention 
in Chicago in 1908, was appointed building 
commissioner of the borough of Brooklyn, 
January 1, 1902, and filled that office during 
the years of 1902 and 1903; was elected to 
the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Congresses and 
re-elected to the Sixty-first Congress. 
James N. Brown, vice-president, is also 
president of the Bank of North Hempstead 
at Port Washington, L, I., a director in the 
East Brooklyn Savings Bank and other 
financial institutions, and is head of the 
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banking house of James N. Brown & Com- 
pany of New York City, and a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

He has had a thorough training as a 
banker from his youth up, starting in an old 
banking house in New York City where for 
fifteen years he was schooled in the various 
departments of modern finance. He is a 
student of the economic questions of the 
day, active as a capitalist, and an old resi- 
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cashier with a Wall Street house. Later 
he was selected to be cashier of the First 
National Bank of Portage, Pa. This posi- 
tion he gave up to come to Staten Island. 
As secretary of the Home Trust Company 
of New York, Mr. Swartz has through his 
personality and executive ability made a 
host of friends for himself and for the 


institution he serves. 
Joseph P. Stair, the assistant secretary 


Vault Door and Interior 


dent of Brooklyn, having been born there 
over fifty years ago. His interest in edu- 
cational and charitable matters is in close 
alignment with his activity as a banker, and 
he has been honored in numerous financial 
trusts. 

William K. Swartz, secretary, resigned the 
cashiership of the Richmond Borough Na- 
tional Bank at Stapleton, in March, 1907, 
to accept the office of assistant secretary of 
the Home Trust Company of New York. 
He has since been promoted to the position 
of secretary. Mr. Swartz was born in Du- 
cannon, Pa., educated at Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisie, Pa., and afterward came to 
New York where he assumed a position as 


of the Home Trust Company, was born and 
educated in Brooklyn. He was formerly 
connected with the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, and National Shoe and 
Leather Bank. He started with the Home 
Trust Company shortly after its organiza- 
tion as bookkeeper, from which position he 
has rapidly advanced to the position which 
he now holds. 

The Home*Trust Company is a designated 
depository for the State of New York and 
the City of New York. It is also a legal 
depository for the United States courts in 
bankruptcy funds, and for court and trust 
funds, legal reserve funds, State banks and 
trust companies of the State of New York. 
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President Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, one of the Oldest Trust Companies in 
New England 





BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 


OSTON has made many notable addi- 
tions to its banking buildings during 
the past few years and now stands in 

the front rank of American cities as to 
the beauty and appropriateness of the 
buildings erected to house its financial in- 
stitutions. 

The newest of these modern structures is 
that of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, which was opened for business 
July 11. The building is located on the 
site bounded by Franklin, Devonshire and 
Arch streets. In the decision to provide 
new quarters for the bank the conservative 
spirit which has always characterized the 
management of the company was made 
manifest; therefore, instead of constructing 
a building exclusively for the use of the 
bank, a ten-storied structure has been built, 
the upper eight stories of the building by 
reason of their rental providing an increas- 
ingly valuable investment for the company. 

The building itself is a substantial, dig- 
nified structure, designed on lines to sug- 
gest an adaptation of the Iitalian Renais- 
sance. The structure is carried by steel and 
masonry, the exterior being finished in white 
Dorset marble. Every modern detail has 


been provided for the convenience and safe- 
ty of the tenants, who already practically 


occupy the entire available rental space of 
the new building. 


Banxinc Rooms. 


For the new banking rooms of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company the space 
used is that which would ordinarily be oc- 
cupied by the first two stories and basement 
and as the the new offices stand completed 
an area of 27,980 square feet is available. 

Entering the main banking room directly 
from the street level_by either of the two 
entrances an inspection will show an ex- 
cellently proportioned room, well lighted 
and artistically decorated. 

The general dimensions of the main bank- 
ing room show that the distance between 
piers (across the public space) is sixty feet; 
height of ceiling, public space, thirty-one 
feet; height of ceiling under mezzanine 
floors, seventeen and one-half and eleven and 
one-half feet. The ceiling structure is car- 
ried by nine large steel girders weighing 
twenty-five tons each, furnishing sufficient 
strength to give the banking room as much 
protection as would be provided in a low 
storied building. 

The excellence of the natural lighting of 
the room is worthy of special mention and 
artificial light is supplied when necessary 
by six finely wrought bronze chandeliers 
and countless special fixtures. 

From the public area, the general plan of 


the room shows the space flanked on two 
sides by the bank screen of finely colored 
marble and golden bronze, part way over 
which extends the enclosed mezzanine floors. 
At the front and at either side of the main 
entrance are rooms for the president, at- 
torney, customers and general Officers. At 
the rear, is the special elevator to the safe 
deposit vault and staircase leading down. 

The main features of the public space are 
the handsome marble tables which have been 
provided. These tables are beautiful pieces 
of workmanship. Chairs are provided for 
the long table, a distinct convenience not 
always found in banking rooms. 

The main banking room receives its deco- 
rative effect from the use of several choice 
selections of foreign colored marbles, which 
have been used with excellent taste and 
which in connection with the soft gray and 
white tint of the walls and ceiling, the 
points of which are touched with gold, give 
one a pleasing impression without any feel- 
ing that the work has been overdone. The 
bank screen of golden bronze further 
brightens the room and serves to dispel the 
cold and somewhat gloomy feeling which is 
so often encountered in banking rooms. 
Some fifteen distinctly different colored mar- 
bles have been used and their arrangement 
in the general color effect is excellent. 

Space for the various banking departments 
is provided for back of the bank screen 
which runs the entire length of two sides 
of the room. On the right is the banking 
department proper with cages for the loan 
and discount clerks, paying and receiving 
tellers, bookkeepers and statement clerks. 
On the left are the bond, trust, stock trans- 
fer and registration departments, with cages 
for the various clerks, 

Back of these departments on the bank 
side are the long special desks for bookkeep- 
ers and accountants, special files and other 
necessary details. On the trust side are the 
offices necessary for the various divisions and 
work required. 

The arrangement of these departments is 
quite the equal of any to be found in any 
modern bank building in Boston, with the 
special advantage that each and every de- 
partment is quickly within reach of the 
others. 

From the trust side of the room a private 
stairway leads to the directors’ room on the 
mezzanine floor. This room is attractively 
finished with long mahogany table, comfort- 
able chairs, fireplace and other accessories. 

The remaining space on the two mezzanine 
floors will be used for special departments 
and provide room for expansion of the com- 
pany’s business. 

The architects were Messrs. Shepley, Ru- 
tan & Coolidge of Boston. 
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Sare Deposit Vac tr. 


The safe deposit vault business of the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company has 
for many years received much expert atten- 
tion and is today about the largest in New 
England. With the new vault which has 
been built, and which by the way is the 
largest in New England, this department 
has been provided with ample opportunity 
for further expansion. The vault itself is 
located in the first basement of the building 
and is wholly below the street level. This 
location, with the special elevator service 
and stairway, offers the greatest possible 
convenience subordinate to the requirements 
ot the highest degree of protection. 

The vault has been constructed so that it 
is open to constant inspection by the watch 
from all sides, top and bottom, and stands 
entirely separate from the walls of the build- 
ing, being supported upon its own founda- 
tion. The outside dimensions of the vault 
are sixty-six by forty feet and the weight is 
3000 tons. The walls are of the strongest 
concrete, two feet and more in thickness, re- 
inforced by special heavy tee grillage. The 
lining is made of massive interlocking steel 
plates and forged sections. The steel used 
is of two kinds—one of great tensile strength 
and ductility, to resist the shock of explo- 
sives and the tearing effect of wedges, and 
the other of extreme hardness to resist drills 
and all other cutting tools. 


The two vault doors, with their comple- 
ment of time locks and electrical protective 
features, each weigh over twenty tons, and 
combine all the known elements of protec- 


tion. The entrance ways or vestibules, in- 
cluding the doors, each weigh over sixty-five 
tons. Fresh air is delivered to the vault by 
protected ducts, which close automatically 
with the vault doors. 

The capacity of this immense vault is 
about 15,000 safes. The vault was designed 
by Frederick S. Holmes and built by the 
Remington & Sherman Company. Around 
the vault on the outside are arranged some 
sixty coupon rooms and consulting rooms, 
with a special room for ladies. 


History oF THE CoMPANY. 


The Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, one of the oldest in the state, received 
its charter by act of legislation April 13, 
1867, the incorporators being Samuel H. 
Walley, William Ropes, William Endicott, 
Jr., their associates and successors. The 
charter granted was a broad one and pro- 
vided for the “receiving of deposits, for safe- 
keeping government securities, stocks, bonds, 
coin, jewelry, plate, valuable papers and 
documents, and other property of every 
kind, and for collecting and disbursing the 
interest or income upon such of said proper- 
ty received on deposit as produces interest 
or income and of collecting and disbursing 
the principal of such of said property as 
produces interest or income when it comes 
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due, upon terms to be described by the 
corporation, subject to certain statute re- 
strictions.” 

Several amendments were made to this 
charter and on April 14, 1875, the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company was in- 
corporated anew with a capital of $400,000. 
The capital was increased to $600,000, Jan- 
uary 25, 1882, and later, on January 26, 1890, 
to $1,000,000, where it stands at present. 

The record of the honorable career of this 
leading Boston banking institution is con- 
temporary with the growth of the financial 
and commercial life of the city. The com- 
pany has kept pace with the general growth 
of the community and in its new quarters 
occupies a position long deserved. 

Three of Boston’s mayors have been offi- 
cials of the company, their names being 
Frederick W. Lincoln, Samuel C. Cobb and 
Henry L. Pierce. A glance at the succeed- 
ing lists of officers and directors would show 
the names of many of Boston's leading busi- 
ness men and private citizens. 

The present officers include: 


Charles E. Rogerson, president. 

James Longley, vice-president. 

William C. Williams, vice-president. 

George E. Goodspeed, treasurer. 

Edward E. Stevens, assistant treasurer. 

Roland E. Chafey, assistant treasurer. 

Henry A. Fenn, secretary and manager 
safe deposit department. 

Herbert D. Heathfield, assistant secretary. 

Francis J. Burrage, assistant secretary. 

Marvin Sprague, trust officer. 


The president, Mr. Charles E. Rogerson, 
has been actively engaged in the business 
life of Boston and the state for many years. 
He is a native of Boston and early entered 
the employ of the Bartlett Steam Cotton 
Mills, at Newburyport, and this was the be- 
ginning of his large interests in the cotton 
industry. In 1880, Mr. Rogerson became 
treasurer of the Bartlett Steam Cotton Mills, 
which were later destroyed by fire and went 
out of business. In the same.year he be- 
came treasurer of the Peabody Mills, resign- 
ing to go into business as a cotton broker, 
in which he was highly successful. In 1899, 
Mr. Rogerson entered into partnership with 
Messrs. William Almy and Theodore G. 
Bremer, the firm being known as Almy, 
Rogerson & Bremer. On May 1, 1905, Mr. 
Rogerson severed his connection with the 
firm and since has devoted his entire time 
and attention to the constantly increasing 
business of the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. 

Mr. William C. Williams, vice-president, 
has been with the bank for many years and 
is recognized as one of the most active bank 
men in Boston, practically his entire busi- 
ness life having been spent in the banking 
field. Mr. Williams was educated in the 
Phillips Grammar and Boston Latin Schools, 
entering business life in 1877. Mr. Williams. 











Main Banking Room—View from the Rear 
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The President’s Room 


became identified with the Suffolk National 
Bank on January 1, 1879. After working 
up through the successive positions to that 
of assistant cashier and passing through the 
consolidation of the Suffolk and Washington 
National Banks, which resulted in the Na- 
tional Suffolk Bank on January 27, 1902, 
Mr. Williams became cashier of the new in- 
stitution, of which a short time later he was 
made vice-president. On September 29, 1903, 
the National Suffolk Bank was absorbed by 
the Second National and the vice-presidency 





The Officers’ Quarters 


was offered to and accepted by Mr. Wil- 


liams. Six months later the directors of the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
sought his services, and on March 1, 1904, he 
was made vice-president of this company. 

Mr. George E. Goodspeed, who became 
treasurer of the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company in 1896, entered the com- 
pany as a bookkeeper in 1881. Mr. Good- 
speed is a native of Connecticut and grad- 
uated from the Sheffield Scientifie School at 
Yale. 

Mr. Henry A. Fenn’s connection with the 
company dates from June, 1875, when he be- 
came clerk, succeeding Edward P. Bond as 
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secretary and manager of the safe deposit 
vaults in the spring of 1893. 

The following is a partial list of past of- 
ficers of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company and is interesting because it con- 
tains the names of many men whose business 
ability and public spirit have contributed in 
no small measure to the city’s progress and 


The Directors’ Room 


prosperity and who did much to furnish the 
foundation for the present sphere of useful- 
ness occupied by the company. 

Presidents: Francis M. Johnson, 1875- 
1877; Frederick M. Stone, 1877-1897; Wil- 
liam E. Putnam, 1897-1905. 

Vice-presidents: Frederick W. Lincoln, 
1875-1897; Francis Dane, 1875; Thomas Tal- 
bot, 1875-1881; Samuel C. Cobb, 1876-1877; 
Francis M. Johnson, 1878; Oliver Ditson, 
1879-1888; William E. Putnam, 1891-1897. 

Treasurer: Frank C. Miles, 1875-1896. 

Assistant treasurer: George —.. Goodspeed, 
1896-1899. 

Secretary and manager of safe deposit de- 
partment: Edward T. Bond, 1875-1893. 

Solictor: Benjamin F. Brooks, 1875-1897. 

The present board of directors of the Bos- 
ton Sate Deposit and Trust Company is as 


The Bookkeepers’ Space 
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The 3000-Ton Vault 


follows: James Longley, Henry S. Shaw, 
Gerard C. Tobey, Nathaniel J. Rust, Frank 
G. Webster, Arthur F. Estabrook, George 
B. Wilbur, Charles F. Fairbanks, Wallace L. 
Pierce, George R. White, Costello C. Con- 
verse, Edward W. Hutchins, James R. Dun- 
bar, Elwyn G. Preston, Charles E. Rogerson, 
Richard M. Saltonstall, Jerome Jones, Nehe- 
miah W. Rice, Nathaniel F. Ayer, Richard 
C. Humphreys, George W. Wheelwright, John 
W. Farwell, C. Minot Weld, William H. 
Wellington. 

The following condensed statement of the 
financial condition of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company at the close of 
business June 30, 1910, will prove of par- 
ticular interest, as it shows in detail the 
financial growth and iufluence of the insti- 
tution. 

Special attention is called to the figures 
of the trust department, the largest in New 
England. At the present tiem the trusts 
amount to over $14,000,000, embracing 130 
trust estates. 


ConDENSED STATEMENT. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Stocks 
Loans 

Cash in Office 
Due from Banks 


$1,257,485.43 
9,917,843.06 
1,070,207.91 
2,303,912.94 


CI a ih cindwecassousness 

Accrued Interest 

Real Estate 

Real Estate by foreclosure 

Stock B. S. D. & T. Co. in hands 
of Directors for Distribution... 14,800.00 


$16,820,134.09 
LIABILITIES. 


$1,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
$26,068.28 
25,259.69 


12,968,806.12 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund 
Profit and Loss 
Reserved for Taxes 
Deposits 


$16,820,134.09 


Trust DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS. 
$4,864,045.00 
2,106,349. 84 
3,942,832.16 


Mortgages 

Real Estate 

Stocks and Bonds 

Stocks and Bonds held under 
Special Instructions 

Sundry Securities 

Cash—Principal and Income 


1,224,816.26 

219,395.73 

$14,233,163.99 
LIABILITIES. 


In Trust under Wills and Trust 


Agreements $13,180,320.34 


Income 138,536.84 
As Executor, Administrator, etc. 914,306.81 


$14,233,1638.99 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL— NEW YORK OFFICE, 64 
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Head Office Building at Montreal 


4 ines sound old institution, the Bank 

of Montreal, has after considerable 

trouble, secured a desirable location 

for its New York City agency and quite re- 

cently removed the business to the ground 
floor of No. 64 Wall street. 

While the rooms at this address cannot be 
compared in size or beauty with those of the 
home office, they are, nevertheless, preten- 
tious enough to merit recognition. 

The main entrance to 64 Wall street leads 


into a hall containing the elevator shafts. 
From this hall a wide door gives entrance 
at the right to the interior of the bank. 
Running north and south for half the length 
of the room is a bronze-screened, marble 
banking counter. Here the visitor will 
probably note for the first time that the 
walls and counters are of a dull, lustreless, 
Tennessee marble that blends perfectly with 
the cream tint of a beautifully paneled 
ceiling. 
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At the southern end of the room, fronting 
on Wall street, stand the agents’ desks. 

Italian walnut of a very fine grain and 
polish is the wood that has been used 
throughout the building for desks, chairs 
and paneling. The effect is very pleasing. 


From the agents’ quarters the visitor, on 
his tour of inspection, will pass behind the 
tellers’ cages, take note of the ample space 
provided for the clerical force, and proceed 
down a marble stairway to the basement. 


Then there is a steel lined room which 
can also be used for storage purposes. 
An engine located in the basement provides 
a steady current of cool air to the upper 
room and also removes the foul heated air. 


Historicat. 

The Bank of Montreal opened for busi- 
ness on Monday, November 3, 1817, in 
premises in a building belonging to the 
Armour estate, situated on St. Paul street, 


Interior View of the Head Office at Montreal 


Here he will find an immense vault, whose 
doors weigh 137,000 pounds, built for the 
exclusive use of the Bank of Montreal. In 
the compartments of this electrically pro- 
tected vault, there are millions of dollars’ 
worth of securities. To further insure the 
safety of these papers, the mirror system 
of protection has been installed. By means 
of mirrors placed below the surface of the 
floor it is possible at all times to see every 
square inch of surface on the bottom of the 
vault, thereby precluding the possibility of 
anyone boring up into the compartments 
from beneath unseen. 

In addition to this great steel storage 
place, a smaller vault is provided for the 
accommodation of the ledgers and other 


books. 


Montreal, between St, Nicholas and St. 
Francois Zavier streets, with a paid up 
capital of $350,000. 

The first president was John Gray, and 
the first cashier was Robert Griffin. 

In the year 1819 the capital was in- 
creased to $650,000, and in the following 
year to $750,000. In 1829 the capital was 
$850,000; in 1841, $2,000,000; in 1845, $3,- 
000,000; in 1855, $4,000,000; in 1860, $6,- 
000,000; in 1873, $12,000,000; in 1903, $14,- 
000,000; in 1905, $14,400,000. 

In the first full year (1819) of the bank’s 
operation, a dividend was paid at the rate 
of eight per cent. per annum, and since then 
(with the exception of the years 1827 and 
1828 when the bank did not pay any divi- 
dend), the annual dividends have ranged 
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Interior View of the New York Agency 


PHOTO BY OLIVER LIPPINCOTT, N. Y. 


A Partial View of the Agent’s Quarters in the New York Agency 
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from six per cent. to sixteen per cent. (or 
say, a dividend of twelve per cent. with a 
bonus of four per cent.), according to the 
earning. But of late years ten per cent. 
per annum has been the rate paid. 

After eight per cent. had been paid as 
dividend in 1819, a balance of $4,168 
remained on hand, and was laid aside as a 
rest. From that date of small beginnings 
the rest has steadily grown. In 1825 there 
was $30,780 going down to $12,064 in the 
following year, and then up again to $107,- 
084 two years later; in 1830 it stood at 
$31,360. Five years later, it stood at $80,- 
660, reaching $197,828 in 1837; in 1840 it 
showed $89,480; in 1850, $120,192; in 1860, 
$740,000; in 1870, $3,000,000; in 1880, $5,- 
000,000; in 1883, $5,750,000; in 1884, $6,- 
000,000; in 1900, $7,000,000; and now it 
stands at $12.000,000. 

On January 1, 1858, the system of 
decimal currency was adopted in the Bank 
of Montreal, and since that date, all mone- 
tary transactions have been recorded in the 
bank’s books in dollars and cents. Previous 
to that date, the bank’s books were kept in 
what was styled Halifax currency—pounds, 
shillings and pence—the pound being of a 
value of $4. 

On January 1, 1858, the Montreal branch 
was established as a distinct and separate 
business from the head office, E. H. King 
being appointed as its first manager. 

In the year 1862, the designation of the 
chief officer of the bank was changed from 
cashier to that of general manager. David 
Davidson was the first general manager. 

In 1863, the Bank of Montreal was ap- 
pointed banker in Canada for the Canadian 
Government and on January 1, 1893, E. S. 
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Clouston being general manager at the time, 
the bank became their financial agent in 
Great Britain also. 

The New York agency was first opened 
on January 1, 1859, at 32 Pine street with 
Richard Bell as agent. On May 1, 1869, 
the.bank moved to 59 Wall street, where 
it remained until May 1, 1906, when it 
returned to Pine street, this time to No. 
31. The new quarters at 64 Wall street 
have been occupied since the thirty-first day 
of May. : 

According to its last published report, the 
Bank of Montreal completed the half-year, 
ended April 30, with net profits of $797,- 
765.14 and carried forward a balance of 
$681,561.44. Capitalized for $14,400,000, the 
bank maintains a rest fund of $12,000,000 
and has all told deposits of $206,995,187.04. 
It reports also, total assets of $234,438,- 
318.99. ; 

The present board of directors is as fol- 
lows: 


Rt. Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., honorary presi- 
dent; R. B. Angus, president; Sir Edward 
Clouston, Bart., vice-president; E. B. 
Greenshields, Hon. Robert Mackay, David 
Morrice, C. R. Hosmer, Sir William Mac- 
donald, James Ross, Sir Thos. Shuaghnessy, 
K.C.V.O., Alfred Baumgarten and H. V. 
Meredith. 

Sir Edward Clouston, Bart., is the gen- 
eral manager and R. Y. Hebden, W. A. 
Bog and J. T. Molineux are the New York 
agents. Both Mr. Hebden and Mr. Bog 
are from the head office; the former came 
to New York in 1892 and the latter came 
in 1906. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1TH Ledyard Cogswell presiding, the 

seventeenth annual convention of the 

New York State Bankers’ Associa- 

tion was called to order in the Hotel 

O-te-se-ga, Cooperstown, Thursday morning, 

July 14. The convention was opened with 

prayer by the Rev. Sidney S. Conger, D. D., 

of Cooperstown, after which the president 
delivered his address. 

Hon. Edward B. Vreeland was the speaker 
for the first day. He delivered an able ad- 
dress, taking for his subject, our banking 
and currency system, and prophesying the 
establishment of a central bank, to be free 
from political control. 

On the evening of this first day the dele- 
gates and visitors gathered in the hotel ban- 
quet hall for the yearly banquet. The room 
was decorated with a profusion of flowers, 
and on the walls were displayed banners 
representing nearly every bank that is a 
member of the association. Grace was said 


by Rev. Dr. Kittell, of Albany, and before 
beginning the post-prandial exercises Presi- 
dent Cogswell called the diners to their feet 
to drink to the toast The President of the 
United States. The speakers were: Comp- 
troller ‘William A. Prendergast, of New 
York City, David R. Forgan, president of 
the National City Bank of Chicago; Rev. 
Jas. S. Kittell of Albany, and Thomas A. 
Daly, of Philadelphia. 

O. H. Cheney, superintendent of the New 
York State Banking Department, was the 
speaker at the final business session. He 
spoke on “Bank Supervision,” and said in 

art: 

“In discu8sing the subject of bank su- 
pervision, we must remember that bank ex- 
amination is not an object in itself. Its 
purpose is to secure soundness and con- 
servatism in the banking system. A bank- 
ing department is primarily the representa- 
tive of every depositor in the State, and its 
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efforts must be directed toward securing 
for them absolute protection. It, therefore, 
becomes a department of conservation and 
construction, firm in its work of removing 
the dangerous growths and tendencies, but 
always anxious to upbuild and strengthen. 
Indeed there can be no greater satisfaction 
than to help an institution rid itself of 
unfortunate conditions and then see it grow 
strong because of increased care and _ at- 
tention. The records of such accomplish- 
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ments are not public and never will be but 
they are written in the hearts of men.” 

Clark Williams, the State Controller, also 
briefly addressed the gathering. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: Luther W. Mott of Oswego, presi- 
dent; William H. Bennett of the American 
Exchange - National Bank of New York, 
vice-president; W. C. Morgan of Cuba, N. 
Y., treasurer; William J. Henry of White 
Plains, N. Y., secretary, re-eleeted. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Moopy’s Manvat For 1910— The 1910 
Moody Manual, now ready for delivery, is 
a much more complete and comprehensive 
volume in every particular than any of its 
predecessors. The manifest advantage of 
confining the publication to one volume 
necessitated the excision of some ancient 
history and the rearrangement of many of 
the statistical tables; despite this the cur- 
rent issue contains some 350 pages more 
than the 1909 edition—the increase being 
about equally distributed over all sections 
of the work—and no pertinent information 
has been sacrificed in the pruning process. 

The series of signed analytical articles on 
leading steam railroads, by Roger W. Bab- 
son, introduced in the 1909 edition, has been 
brought up to date, and the usefulness and 
value extended by the addition of compara- 
tive tables, covering a series of years, show- 
ing the capitalization and maintenance 
charges per mile. ‘These tables, used in 
conjunction with Mr. Babson’s index, which 
appears in the Monthly Digest of Corpora- 
tion News, furnish the basis for reliable de- 
ductions as to the respective merits of the 
securities. 

Especial pains have been taken to secure 
uniformity of style and phraseology in all 
the divisions of the work, and systematic 
efforts have been made, with a large meas- 
ure of success, to obtain full details of 
properties, bond securities, etc., particu- 
larly in the industrial and public utilities 
section. 

The industrial section, which has always 
heen a strong feature of this Manual, has 
heen considerably amplified and improved 
in every respect. The statements of 350 ad- 
ditional corporations have been included— 
nearly half of this, covering companies with 
an aggregate capitalization of $500,000,000, 
cannot be found in any other publication. 

The statements in the public utilities 
section have all been carefully revised and 
many of the statements of the larger sys- 
tems practically rewritten. Considerable 
new matter has been added in relation to a 


number of large holding companies; as an 
instance of this, it may be said the state- 
ment of the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey extends over 18 pages in the 
new edition, as compared with 10 pages in 
the former edition. The judicious use of 
distinctive headings and sizes and style of 
type permits the reader to apprehend at a 
glance the intercorporate relationship of the 
several companies. 

The entire Manual has been especially de- 
signed to promote ready reference and to 
further this end, initial letters have been 
placed at the head of each page, in every 
section of the book, thereby indicating at 
a gtance the exact alphabetical location of 
every division of the Manual. By this 
means, the frequent user of the Manual will 
be enabled, in many instances, to locate the 
particular statement he desires, without re- 
course to the general index. 


Gotp Propvcrion AND Future Prices. By 
Harrison H. Brace. New York: The 
Bankers Publishing Co. (Price $1.50) 


An important addition to existing liter- 
ature on the subject is “Gold Production 
and Future Prices” by Harrison H. Brace, 
L.L.M. Approaching the question in a 
spirit of open-mindedness rarely found in 
works of this kind, Mr. Brace presents an 
unusually clear and interesting discussion 
not only of the influence which increasing 
gold production may be expected to exert 
on prices, but of the counteracting influences 
as well. 

In the first part of the book Mr. Brace 
takes up the history of the production of 
gold, showing how prices have been affected 
by the great mining movements of the past. 
The conclusion reached may best be stated 
in the author’s own words: “The central 
point intended to be brought out in this re- 
view is that, ignoring’ minor changes, due to 
crops, wars, and the alternate ebb and flow 
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of business, and other causes, the most im- 
portant influence which determines price is 
the cost of producing gold as compared 
with the cost of producing other commodi- 
ties; and that anything which either in- 
creases or decreases the supply of the stand- 
ard money metal has a tendency in lower- 
ing or raising the price of commodities.” 
The second part of the book shows how 
the experience of the past is being repeated 
at present. Handling the subject always in 


a spirit of fairness, the author comes to the 
conclusion that owing to the increased prc- 
duction of gold, commodity prices are likely 
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to have an important advance from their 
present level—an advance which will be 
broken by minor surface reactions caused 
by the alternations of good and bad times 
and the numerous price making factors de- 
described. After a few years, however, 
this advance in prices will halt, and before 
it can be resumed it will be necessary for 
the production of gold to greatly increase 
from present average yearly output. 

Mr. Brace’s book is an interesting and 
popular treatment of a difficult subject, 
and is of fully as much interest to the prac- 
tical business man as to the student. 


A. E. STILWELL ON CONDITIONS ABROAD 


RTHUR E. STILWELL, president of 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway Company, returning from a 

two months’ trip abroad, during which he 
effected the sale of $5,000,000 first mortgage, 
fifty-year gold four per cent. bonds, in an 
interview, says: 

“The sale was made to a syndicate of 
prominent English bankers. The proceeds 
of the sale of these bonds will be applied 
on construction work on the line from San 
Angelo to Del Rio, Texas. This line will 
be completed so as to establish a connection 
with the Mexican National Railway, thus 
giving the Orient line direct entrance into 
Mexico City, and making possible the trans- 
portation of through freight between that 
city and Kansas City. 

“The route so established will have .a 
mileage equal to the shortest existing route 
between those two points and shorter than 
that of several competing lines. Work will 
also be pushed on the line running south- 
westward from San Angelo, Texas, to con- 
nect with the tracks east of the Conchos 
river, in Mexico. so as to bring the main 
line into Chihuahua, where it will tap the 
north and south lines of the Mexican Cen- 
tral. 

“Present indications are that the road, as 
projected, will be completed in about two 
and a half years. This includes the section 
of line that will convey trains right into 
Kansas City.” 

Commenting upon the general attitude of 
London and Paris bankers towards Ameri- 
can railroad securities, Mr. Stilwell says 
that, “a general unanimity of opinion pre- 
vails to the effect that for some time to 
comne, no more American railway securities 
can be placed abroad, for the reason that 
American securities, already underwritten, 
had not been taken up by investors as 
readily as it was expected they would be. 
Little enthusiasm is displayed over them, 
and bankers are not inclined to take up any 
more, while a part of the earlier underwrit- 
ten securities are as yet undisposed of. 


“Business conditions in England as re- 
flected by the trade balances are excellent. 
Crops are likely to suffer a bit on account 
of the prolonged and heavy rains during 
the past month or five weeks. Early in July 
sixteen days of continuous rain fell. Crop 
conditions on the continent in Germany, 
France and Switzerland appeared to be 
good.” 

Regarding conditions in this country, 
President Stilwell said: “The railroads ought 
to be allowed to share in the prosperity of 
the country to a greater extent, because 
they are the greatest general contributors 
towards that prosperity. They should be 
put in a position where they could expend 
$500,000,000. That is a sum that could be 
most judiciously expended by them in the 
next eight or ten years, in bringing about 
better operating conditions and increased 
facilities. The conditions of unrest that 
prevail in consequence of the constant agi- 
tation is doing this country harm abroad as 
evidenced by the general closing of the 
markets there against American securities 
and the giving admission to South American 
securities.” 

Mr. Stilwell will spend a short time in 
New York before leaving for an inspection 
of the latest work done on his line in this 
country and Mexico. No new financing is 
contemplated at this time and no traffic 
arrangements of any kind are pending. Con- 
struction work on both extensions is to be 
pushed with all dispatch. The opening of 
the Panama canal Mr. Stilwell expects to 
be a direct benefit to the Orient line by 
bringing about a development of the en- 
tire Southwest territory. The tonnage that 
will be developed, he says, will greatly out- 
weigh any éstablished tonnage that is likely 
to fall away upon the opening of that canal. 
The matter of constructing “feeder” lines to 
the system has not been considered, and it 
is regarded as one that will not present it- 
self for ten or twelve years. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


—Acting on the suggestion made _ by 
Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary of the 
Treasury, representatives of twenty-six na- 
tional banks of New York City met July 29 
at the Clearing House and organized the Na- 
tional Currency Association of the City of 
New York under the terms of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act. After electing officers, ap- 
pointing an executive committee and adopt- 
ing the by-laws, the bank presidents ad- 
journed with the hope of never being called 
upon to meet again. 

A. Piatt Andrew, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, represented Mr. MacVeagh 
at the meeting. “I do not expect,” he said, 
“that this association or any other currency 
association will ever be asked to issue emer- 
gency currency. ‘There is not the slightest 
indication that any such currency will be 
needed this fall, or at any time during the 
next four years, when the present law ex- 
pires. But it is certainly desirable that the 
banks should get the machinery ready for 
resort to in case it should ever be necessary. 

“The law was enacted two years ago, the 
Government has been put to a large expense 
to print the currency and there has been a 
great deal of work connected with the other 
details. 
banks of the country could do, it seems 
to me, would be to organize the currency 
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associations, and thereby supply the ma- 
chinery that the law provided for. We are 
hearing from banks in large cities through- 
out the country, and the movement seems 
to be unanimously in favor of following 
Secretary MacVeagh’s suggestion concern- 
ing the wisdom of forming these associations 
according to law.” 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


A. Barton Hepburn, president of the 
Chase National Bank, was elected president 
of the association, and Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank, vice- 
president; Alexander Gilbert, president of 
the Market & Fulton National Bank, was 
chosen treasurer, and Edward Townsend, 
president of the Importers’ & Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank, was elected secretary. 

The executive committee consists of Wil- 
liam H. Porter, president of the Chemical 
National Bank; Valentine P. Snyder, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce; 
Francis L. Hine, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank; Richard Delafield, president 
of the National Park Bank, and William 
Woodward, president of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank. The president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Currency Association make up 
the sixth and seventh members of the exec- 
utive committee. 

Following are the twenty-six banks which 
have signed the certificate of formation of 
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OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 


CHICAGO 


the currency association: Bank of New York 
& National Banking Association, Mechanics 
& Metals’ National Bank, National City 
Bank, Chemical National Bank, Gallatin 
National Bank, National Butchers’ & Drov- 
ers’ Bank, American Exchange National 
Bank, National Bank of Commerce, Mer- 
cantile National Bank, Chatham National 
Bank, Hanover National Bank, Citizens’ 
Central National Bank, Market & Fulton 
National Bank, Importers’ & Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank, National Park Bank, East 
River National Bank, Fourth National 
Bank, Second National Bank, First Nation- 
al Bank, Irving National Exchange Bank, 
Chase National Bank, Lincoln National 
Bank, Garfield National Bank, Seaboard 
National Bank, Liberty National Bank and 
the Coal & Iron National Bank. 


Provisions OF THE Law. 


The law provides that there must be at 
least ten national banks in each national 
currency association, and the aggregate 
capital and surplus of such national banks 
must be at least $5,000,000. No national 
bank may join a national currency asso- 
ciation unless it has an unimpaired capital, 
and surplus of not less than twenty per 
cent. After the formation of an association 
any member bank, whose outstanding cir- 
culating notes actually issued by United 
States bonds amount to not less than forty 
per cent. of its capital may obtain additional 
circulating notes by depositing with the 
association in trust for the United States 
any securities, including commercial paper. 
But additional notes will only be issued 
upon the recommendation of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and then 
not exceeding seventy-five per cent. of the 
cash value of the securities or commercial 
paper so deposited. There is a proviso also 
that no national bank association shall be 
authorized in any event to issue circulating 
notes based upon commercial paper in ex- 
cess of thirty per cent. of its unimpaired 
capital and surplus, 
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—Edward Earl, president of the Nassau 
Bank, has just passed. his fortieth birthday, 
The momentous occasion fell on July 22, and 
was fittingly remembered by his legions of 
friends. Mr. Earl is one of the youngest 
bank presidents in the United States and 
has been instrumental in bringing the Nas- 
sau Bank to its present prosperous condi- 
tion. The bank’s total resources on June 
30 were $10,268,976.63. Loans and discounts 
were $6,946,790.05; bonds and mortgages, 
$178,140; due from banks, $817,889.88; cash 
and exchange, $2,310,156.70. The Nassau 
Bank is capitalized at $500,000 and has sur- 
plus and profits of $521,843.25. Deposits 
aggregate the handsome total of $9,209,- 
906.13. 


—The report of the Garfield National 
shows deposits, $9,585,105, with capital of 
$1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits, $177,077. The cash and due 
from banks amounts to $3,471,882, and total 
resources, $12,156,782. R. W. Poor is presi- 
dent, and W. L. Douglass, cashier. 


—Col. Edward H. R. Green has been 
elected a director of the Seaboard National 
Bank and hereafter will reside in New York. 
Colonel Green has extensive interests in 
Texas. He is president of the Texas Mid- 
land Railroad, which extends 125 miles 
from Ennis, on the Houston and Texas Cen- 
tral, to Paris. This property was purchased 
seventeen years ago by Mrs. Green, and, 
with her son as president, it has done much 
toward developing a part of the Lone Star 
State. Colonel Green is a bachelor and an 
enthusiastic automobilist. He is also inter- 
ested greatly in aviation. The Seaboard 
National Bank, according to its statement 
of June 30 last, had deposits of $30,037,322, 
and a surplus of $1,913,000. It is capitalized 
at $1,000,000. Samuel G. Bayne is presi- 
dent. 


—A large forward stride in deposits is 
shown by the Bankers Trust Company in 
its report of condition at the close of busi- 


ness June 30. From $59,951,926.98 on 
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March 25, 1910, the deposits have grown to 
$68,408,353.46—an increase which speaks 
highly for the growing estimation in which 
the company is held by the banking public. 
In total resources, as well, the Bankers 
shows a splendid increase, from $72,353,157 
to $84,694,147.79. 


—J. E. Blackburn, Wright Gillies and 
William Reimer have been elected directors 
of the Audubon National Bank, to fill va- 
eancies in the board. The Audubon Na- 
tional reports loans and discounts of $411,- 
177.26; total resources of $706,968.50; capi- 
tal of $200,000; surplus fund of $50,000; 
individual deposits of $359,951.05; demand 
certificates of deposit of $1,000; and time 
certificates of deposit of $5,000. 


—The Liberty National has presented its 
usual gratifying report at the call of the 
Comptroller of the Currency June 30. Loans 
and discounts are $19,505,966.43; United 
States and other bonds and securities, $2,- 
159,878.86; cash and due from banks, $11,- 
161,325.98. The total resources are $32,- 
827,171.27. The capital of the Liberty Na- 
tional is $1,000,000, surplus and profits $2,- 
717,748.45. The deposits amount to $28,- 
583,756.15. 


—Comparing the June thirtieth statement 
of the Phoenix National with the statement 
of November 16, 1909, which was the date 
of the last official call before the close of 
the year, the surplus and profits account 
shows an increase of $18,229, making the 
total surplus and profits account $703,754. 
A dividend of $30,000 was paid in January 
of this year and $40,000 is reserved in the 
statement for a dividend paid on July 1. 
This makes the stockholders’ profits $88,229 
since last November. It is also noticeable 
that the amount reserved for taxes is $23,000, 
whereas in November it was but $17,000. 
Total deposits are $14,302,665, against $10,- 
600,767, and total resources have increased 
to $16,912,238, against $13,149,283 seven 
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Vice-Pres. 


months ago. Pierre S. du Pont has been 
recently added to the directorate. 


—The Broadway Trust Company has 
moved to new banking rooms on the south- 
east corner of Broadway and Eighth street. 
The company’s offices were formerly on the 
northeast corner. 


—Stockholders of the Century Bank or 
New York have voted to increase its capital 
stock from $200,000 to $250,000. The new 
stock will be offered to stockholders at $150 
per share, at the rate of one share for each 
tour now held. 


—The Irving National Exchange Bank 
shows continued prosperity in its very grati- 
fying report made to the Comptroller of 
the Currency at the close of business June 
30. Loans and discounts are $19,298,174.12; 
United States and other bonds and securi- 
ties, $2.325,813.72; cash and due from banks, 
$9,660,934.76; total resources, $31,515,093.09. 
The Irving has a capital of $2,000,000, sur- 
plus and profits $1,646,823.66. Deposits 
reach the handsome total of $27,056,869.33. 


—Julian M. Gerard has been elected a 
vice-president of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company. The directors have elected B. L. 
Allen a member of the board. Mr. Allen 
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has been connected with the trust company 
for many years, beginning as paying teller. 
He was a branch manager at the time of the 
crisis in 1907, and as a reward for his valu- 
able assistance in the reorganization of the 
trust company he was made a vice-president. 
His elevation to the board of directors is in 
line with former promotions. 


-—In its annual statement as of June 30, 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany reports total deposits of over $50,000,- 
000. <A year ago its deposits totaled $42,- 
000,000, showing an increase during the 
twelve months of about $8,000,000. 


—Deposits of $25,140,997 are reported in 
the statement issued by the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank. The capital is $2,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $1,761,988; 
loans, $13,875,826; United States bonds and 
other securities, $4,229,696; cash and due 
from banks, $11,734,755, and total resources, 
$30,835,536. The bank was founded in 1803 
ond is therefore 107 years old. It has just 
paid its 214th semi-annual dividend. 


—Walter H. Bennett, who was promoted 
from the assistant cashiership to the cashier- 
ship of the American Exchange National 
Bank last January, has been accorded an- 
other advancement. He has been elected a 
vice-president and will serve in the dual of- 
fice of vice-president and cashier. Three 
new assistant cashiers of the bank were also 
chosen, namely, Arthur P. Lee, Elbert A. 
Bennett and George C. Haigh. Walter H. 
Bennett was also elected vice-president of 


the New York State Bankers’ Association 
at its meeting at Cooperstown July 14 to 16. 


-—Louis S. Brady, formerly of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank, has been appointed assistant 
cashier of the New Netherland Bank of 
New York, at 41 West Thirty-fourth street. 


—For June 30 the Market and Fulton Na- 
tional Bank reports loans and discounts of 
$8,346,807, cash items of $3,835,943, surplus 
and profits of $1,698,799, circulation of 
$237,700 and deposits of $10,123,951. Alex- 
ander Gilbert, the president of the bank, 
can well be proud of this splendid showing. 
The Market and Fulton National is a 
purely commercial bank and prides itself 
on having built up a business that is en- 
tirely independent of Wall Street. 


—On June 30 the Coal and Iron National 
Bank reported total resources of $8,673,720, 
loans and discounts of $4,414,332, surplus 
and profits (earned) of $373,171, and depos- 
its of $6,870,671. The bank, on July 13, 
declared its sixteenth quarterly  divi- 
dend of one and one-half per cent. This 
report, condensed from that made to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, shows that the 
bank has earned two and one-half times the 
amount of the dividend payment—$15,000. 
W. J. Harohan, assistant to the president 
of the Erie Railroad, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Coal and Iron National, in 
place of George Sheffield, resigned. 


—The Hanover National, in response to 
the call of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
has rendered a splendid report of condition 
at the close of business June 30. The Han- 
over now has total resources of $119,574,- 
062.02, of which the following are some of the 
principal items: Loans and discounts, $51,- 
504,543.46; United States and other bonds 
and securities, $9,964,580.79; cash and due 
from banks, $52,441,095.05. With its capital 
of $3,000,000, the Hanover boasts a surplus 
and undivided profits account of $11,707,- 
416.11, which places it among the most sub- 
stantial institutions in the country. Deposits 
aggregate $102,893,863.91. 


—For the period ending June 30, the 
Columbia Trust Company reports total loans 
of $5,199,131, and other assets to the total 
amount of $15,727,126. The company has 
surplus and profits amounting to $1,572,510, 
and deposits of $13,136,101. 


—John E. Backus has been elected presi- 
dent of the Queens County Trust Company, 
of Jamaica, L. I., to succeed William M. 
Griffith, who resigned in February. The new 
president advances from the office of first 
vice-president. 


—William M. Rosendale has recently been 
appointed an assistant cashier of the Market 
and Fulton National Bank. He has long 
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been connected with the bank and prior to 
this appointment was in charge of the dis- 
count department. He has been active in 
the work of the American Institute of 
Banking, having served on the transporta- 
tion and educational committees of the na- 
tional organization. He was president of 
New York Chapter last year, also served 
for several terms as a member of the finance 
and transportation committees and as first 
and second vice-president. He is at present 
chairman of the speakers’ committee. Mr. 
Rosendale has written a number of articles 
on department methods and read them be- 
fore various chapters. He addressed the 
Detroit convention, 1907, on the credit de- 
partment. He has contributed articles to 
a number of financial journals and has writ- 
ten three chapters for the proposed Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking text book. Aside 
from his various duties he is treasurer of 
a Hospital Bed Fund Association in New 
York that cares for about 200 men yearly, 
and is vice-president of the Collegiate Club 
of New York. 


—One of the best statements ever issued 
by the Chase National Bank is this last 
one dated June 30, with total assets of 
$106,325,069, a capital of $5,000,000, and a 
like amount of surplus, the bank has se- 
cured $92,786,537 of deposits. Net profits 
total $2,472,531. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


—By their action in declaring a semi- 
annual dividend of ten per cent., the direc- 
tors of the United States Trust Company 
of Boston, have raised the annual rate from 
sixteen per cent. to twenty per cent. per 
annum. Besides paying this dividend the 
company carried another $100,000 to its 
surplus account, increasing this to $800,- 
000. The Unites States Trust Company 
started just fifteen years ago with 
$200,000 capital and $50,000 surplus 
paid in. The company has not only paid 
its shareholders in fifteen years 142 per 
cent. in dividends, but from earnings has 
raised its capital and surplus account from 
$250,000 to $1,000,000 and has besides be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 in its undivided 
profit account. Paying an average of near- 
ly ten per cent. per annum in dividends, 
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and at the same time multiplying its capi- 
tal four-fold, is a record which it is believed 
will be a difficult one to surpass. 


—The First National of Boston, in its re- 
port to the Comptroller of the Currency at 
the close of business June 30, makes the 


‘following gratifying showing: Notes dis- 


counted, $31,434,624.78; demand loans, $10,- 
038,820.32; United States and other bonds 
and securities, $2,994,908.75; cash and due 
from banks, $23,127,830.99; total resources, 
$68,656,184.84. With its capitalization of 
$3,000,000, the First National now has a 
surplus and undivided profits account of 
$5,758,579.44. Deposits total $58,702,605.40. 


—That there is room in Boston for 
progressive and conservative trust com- 
panies with small capital is evidenced by 
the success which has been attained by the 
Liberty Trust Co., which has been in op- 
eration only since September 10, 1907, and 
which has just declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of one and one-quarter per cent, on 
its stock. 

Starting during the 1907 panic, which 
was an inopportune time from a banking 
standpoint, the company, which had a paid- 
in capital of $200,000 and no surplus showed 
on June 30, 1910, deposits of $2,400,000, and 
surplus and undivided profits, after all ex- 
penses had been paid, of $103,000, or fifty 
per cent. more than its original capital. 
The entire $103,000 has been earned in the 
two years and nine months that the com- 
pany has been in business. Earnings, there- 
fore, have averaged better than 18 per cent. 
per annum on the original $200,000 capital. 
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Capital and Surplus, $725,000 


Dividends could easily have been paid 
considerably sooner, but the directors felt 
that it was wise to accumulate the $100,000 
surplus before distributing any of the 
earnings to stockholders. 

The officers of the company are: George 
B. Watson, president; Melvin O. Adams, 
vice-president; and Allan H. Sturgis, vice- 
president and treasurer. 


—Francis H. Burrage has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Lincoln 
Trust Company of Boston. The institu- 
tion began business last October. 


—Arthur H. Steele has been appointed 
cashier of the Rockport (Mass.) National 
Bank to succeed Geo. W. Tufts. He as- 
sumes his duties August 1. 


—Charles A. Chapman, treasurer of the 
Chicope Savings Bank, has been unanimous- 
ly elected treasurer of the Southbridge 
Savings Bank. 


—The Merchants National of Providence, 
R. L., at the close of business June 30 
makes the following gratifying report to 
the Comptroller of the Currency: Loans 
and discounts, $5,327,993.36; United States 
and other bonds and _ securities, $2,105,- 
857.41; cash and due from banks, $1,481,- 
653.84; total resources, $9,015,504.61. The 
capital is $1,000,000, surplus and _ profits 
$754,672.10, deposits $6,392,332.51. 


William H. Burrows has been chosen 
president of the Middletown National Bank 
of Middletown, Conn., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of E. K. Hub- 
bard on April 5. On July 1 Francis A. 
Beach assumed the position of cashier, to 
which he was elected on January 11. 


—The Aetna National of Hartford makes a 
flattering showing in its report of condition 
June 30. Loan and discounts, $2,703,757.03; 


United States and other bonds, $793,650; 
cash and due from banks, $581,150.18; total 
resources, $4,104,807.21. The capital is 
$525,000, surplus and profits $795,866.55 and 
deposits $2,169,975.96. 


EASTERN STATES 


—James T. Hamilton has been elected 
president of the Third National Bank of 
Pittsburgh to succeed the late Julius Bieler. 
Mr. Hamilton is a member of the glass- 
manufacturing firm of J. 4. & A. Hamilton. 
He has served as a digector of the bank for 
a longer period than any of his present as- 
sociates on the board. 


—With the exception of the Duquesne 
National, which took over the Guarantee’s 
banking business, the Columbia National 
Bank of Pittsburgh had the distinction of 
making the largest gain in deposits be- 
tween calls of all the Pittsburgh banks. 
The total reported by the Columbia was 
$7,304,572, an increase of $1,467,000 since 
March 29 last. 


—The Exchange Naional Bank of Pitts- 
burgh keeps up its remarkable record for 
growth under the present management. 
While the gain between calls was not so 
large as three months ago, it nevertheless 
was a gain. As compared with the nearest 
corresponding date last year the increase 
in total deposits is $2,056,902, or 105 per 
cent. Within the same period there has 
been an increase of ninety per cent. in the 
number of depositors. 


—The big banks of Pittsburgh, as a rule, 
have made substantial gains between calls 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
Federal National, which has a capital of $1,- 
000,000 and surplus and profits of $1,317,- 
645.39, reports deposits of $3,761,961.72, 
which marks an advance of over $400,000 
since March 20. Total resources, also, have 
increased from $6,612,124.36 to $7,088,707.11. 

Deposits of the Keystone National are now 
$3,862,863.32, a gain of half a million dol- 
lars since the beginning of the year. The 
Keystone is capitalized at $500,000 and is 
especially strong in surplus and undivided 
profits, which aggregate $847,460.55. 

The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., reports 
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deposits of $17,559,576.51 and total resources 
of $25,279,777.34. It has surplus and profits 
of $3,085,303.33, the capital being $2,400,000. 
It is interesting to note that shortly after 
the bank began business 100 years ago its 
total resources were $127,908.98 and de- 
posits $17,155.23. 

The Mellon National in its statement 
of June 30, shows a growth in surplus and 
profits since March 29 of $133,000. In ad- 
dition to this the bank has just paid a 
dividend of $60,000, making its net earnings 
in the past three months over $190,000. 

Deposits of the First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh at the close of business on June 
30 totaled $22,586,073.69, an increase of 
$300,000 since the corresponding call of 
1909. Resources now total $26,768,771.20. 

The Diamond National reports loans and 
investments of $4,600,756, cash in vault 
amounting to $1,920,226, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $1,653,413, and deposits 
of $5,304,429. Deposits of the Diamond 
Savings Bank amount to $1,203,206. It has 
a surplus of $125,000. 


—One of the best of the many excellent 
reports of condition called for by the Comp- 
troller’s call of June 30, comes from the 
Peoples National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


MAGAZINE 


Forty years ago this institution reported 
surplus and profits of $89,675 and deposits 
of $507,644; on June 30, 1910, it reported 
surplus and profits of $1,874,482 and de- 
posits of $13,661,865. These figures tell 
the story of a remarkably successful ex- 
istence. 


—The Girard National of Philadelphia, 
in connection with the current statement of 
June 30, makes a comparison of its increase 
in surplus and profits over the past seven 
years, which is little less than remarkable. 
The surplus and profit item on June 30 this 
year stood at $4,190,954, and on June 9, 
1903, at $2,579,868. The earned increment 
in seven years has been therefore $1,611,086, 
and as the bank paid cash dividends during 
that period amounting to $1,700,000, the 
total net earnings in seven years have been 
$3,311,086, or average earnings on the capi- 
tal of $2,000,000 of 23.65 per cent. The 
bank’s deposits on June 30 were $36,179,- 
134. Altogether the Girard National has 
had an extraordinarily prosperous career, 
one which reflects credit on its able staff 
of officers and board of directors. 


—F. Leighton Kramer has been elected a 
vice-president of the Ridge Avenue Bank of 
Philadelphia, to replace the late Frank R. 
Whiteside. Edward C. Bell has been elected 
assistant cashhier of the institution. 


—On July 12 the stockholders of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank of Philadelphia 
authorized the proposed change with respect 
to the par value of the stock, whereby it will 
be made $100 per share instead of $50, as 
at present. In its statement of June 30 
the Tradesmen’s National reports loans and 
investments of $4,641,593; cash and due 
from banks, $2,413,313; capital, $500,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $792,082; de- 
posits, $5,628,149; total resources, $7,417,632. 


—In rounding out its tenth anniversary, 
which occurred July 2, the directors of 
the Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia 
carried $250,000 to surplus, raising that 
fund to $2,500,000. The bank opened for 
business in July, 1900, with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and a surplus of like amount. 
It has paid from its earnings in dividends 
$1,010,000 and added $1,500,000 to its sur- 
plus, making that fund $2,500,000 and the 
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Modern Sky-Scraper Home of the Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia; 
at Broad and Chestnut Streets 


total net earnings for the ten years, in- 
cluding undivided profits, approximately 
2,650,000. In October, 1908, the bank took 
possession of the large office building at 
the northeast corner of Broad and Chest- 
nut streets, which had been purchased from 
the Girard Trust Company in 1902 and 
which is now carried on the books at an 
amount less than the present assessed valu- 
ation. This location is perhaps the most 
desirable in the city. The property is rap- 
idly enhancing in rental value and is now 
very satisfactorily tenanted. Occupying the 
greater portion of the street floor, the bank 
enjoys ample accommodation for its officers 
and the various departments of its expand- 
ing business. Starting with $3,404,231 of 
deposits the Franklin National recently re- 
ported deposits of $33,123,873. 


—Alterations in the building of the Market 
Street National Bank of Philadelphia, which 
were begun some months ago, have been 
completed, and the institution is now housed 


in practically a new structure. One of the 
marked features of the remodeled quarters 
is the light afforded through the alterations, 
making the use of artificial illumination no 
longer necessary. The exterior of the build- 
ing has been converted into a marble front 
ot Doric design. The bank continued busi- 
ness on the premises during the work of re- 
construction, 


—For June 30 the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia reports loans 
and investments of $13,830,263, a sum of 
$2,868,780 as due from banks, $3,332,800 of 
cash and reserve, a circulation of $440,000, 
surplus and profits of $1,465,766, and de- 
posits of $19,103,221. 


—On July 1 the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia and the Merchants National 
Bank of that city were merged, no intima- 
tion of the impending move having been 
made public until its actual accomplishment. 
The stockholders will meet on August 3 to 
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ratify this action. By the terms of the mer- 
ger the capital stock of the First National 
Bank will be increased by $500,000, or up to 
$1,500,000, to take over the $1,000,000 capi- 
tal stock of the Merchants’ National Bank. 
To every holder of two shares of Merchants’ 
National Bank stock one share of First Na- 
tional Bank stock and $100 in cash will be 
given. This fixes the valuation of the 
Merchants’ National Bank stock at $155 per 
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served as cashier and assistant cashier re- 
spectively of the Merchants’. The board of 
the First National will be increased to 
eighteen members through the addition of 
seven directors from the directorate of the 
Merchants’. 


—Thirty-seven years ago Mr. Budd en- 
tered the employ of the Tihrd National 


Bank of Philadelphia as a messenger boy. 


THOMAS J. BUDD 
Cashier Third National Bank of Philadelphia 


share. The surplus and profits of the First 
National were $1,019,245 in the March state- 
ment, while its deposits on June 25 were 
$10,418,000. J. Tatnall Lea, who has been 
president of the First National since April, 
1904, will continue in the presidency, and 
William A. Law, who became president of 
the Merchants’ National last January, will 
be identified with the First National as first 
vice-president. The full roster of the en- 
larged bank will be as follows: J. Tatnall 
Lea, president; William A. Law and Ken- 
ton Warne, vice-presidents; Thomas W. An- 
drew, cashier; C. H. James and Freas B. 
Snyder, assistant cashiers. Messrs. Warne 
and James were heretofore respectively 
cashier and assistant cashier of the First 
National, and Messrs. Andrew and Snyder 


Possessed of grit and ambition he worked 
his way up from one department to another 
and eventually was made cashier. This of- 
fice he has held for more than ten years. 


As usual, the oldest bank in the United 
States, the Bank of North America, N. A., 
of Philadelphia, has rendered an exception- 
ally good statement of its condition. This 
call it reports loans and discounts of $12,- 
763,319, cash and reserve of $2,901,740, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $2,621,980, a 
circulation of $497,300, and deposits of 
$14,626,016, 


A splendid statement comes to us from 
the Keystone National Bank of Reading, 
Pa. It was rendered at the close of busi- 
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ness, June 30, and contains the following im- 
portant items: Loans and discounts, $550,- 
528; capital stock paid in, $100,000; surplus 
fund, $200,000; undivided profits, less ex- 
penses and taxes paid, $9,882; undividual de- 
posits, $484,277; total deposits, $486,636. 
The Keystone has total resources of $878,- 
949. 


—John A. Kloepfer, on July 1, assumed 
the presidency of the Union Stock Yards 
Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding Irving E. 


JOHN N. KLOEPFER 


Newly Elected President Union Stock Yards 
Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Waters, who resigned. Mr. Kloepfer, who 
is but thirty-seven years of age, comes to 
Buffalo from the Bank of Hamburg, New 
York, where he has served since 1904 as 
vice-president. 

Last year he served as treasurer of the 
New York State Bankers’ Assoication and 
also labored in behalf of Group 1 as chair- 
man. 

The Union Stock Yards Bank has just 
completed a fine edifice at the corner of 
Broadway and Fillmore avenue, of cut gran- 
ite, with white glazed terra cotta and 
bronzed trimmings, having a frontage of 
thirty-one feet on Broadway and ninety feet 
on Fillmore avenue. The interior is of 
steel, bronze and marble. The bank’s capi- 
tal stock is $150,000. 


—In its statement of condition for June 
30, the First National Bank of Baltimore 
shows general improvement. It carries $4,- 
346,141 of loans and discounts, has a capital 
of $1,000,000, a surplus of $450,000, and un- 
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divided profits of $97,301. It maintains a 
lawful money reserve of $478,000 and on the 
date named reported deposits of $6,581,156. 


—The Albany Trust Company of Albany, 


N. Y., reports favorably as of June 30. 
This well-known institution has deposits of 
$6,676,540, a surplus and profits fund of 
$319,810, and resources of $7,454,914. 


—The Lincoln National Bank of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., makes a gratifying report under 
date of June 30. Its total resources are 
$15,308,745; its reserve in bank is $1,028,884, 
and its surplus, $1,000.000. It has at the 
present time deposits of $12,100,132 and un- 
divided profits of $372,013. 


On June 30 the Second National Bank 
of Cooperstown, N. Y., reported deposits of 
$1,439,283, undivided profits of $46,135, a 
surplus’ of $160,000, a capital of $150,000, 
and total resources of $1,892,133. Charles 
T. Brewer is president; Fred L. Quaif is 
vice-president; George M. Jarvis is cashier 
and F. W. Spraker is the assistant cashier. 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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—H. Fessenden Meserve, of the banking 
firm of Middendorf, Williams & Co., has 
been elected first vice-president and director 
of the Commercial and Farmers’ National 
Bank of Baltimore, to succeed James M. 
Easter, who resigned on account of outside 
duties. 

Mr. Easter, proposes, however, to retain 
an interest in the bank. Mr. Meserve was 
formerly an extensive mine operator in 
Korea, and has had considerable banking ex- 
perience. Frederick H. Gottlieb was also 
elected a director in the bank. 


—Substantial growth has occurred in the 
business of the Second National Bank of 
Washington, D. C. Its deposits increased 
from $1,440,205, February 5, 1909, to $1,609,- 
510, March 29, 1910, tne date of the previous 
stalement to the U. S. Comptroller. In the 
same period surplus and profits advanced 
from $224,207 to $255,698, and total assets 
from $2,744,164 to $2,958,208. The bank is 
a United States depositary. It was estab- 
lished in 1872 and has $500,000 capital. 
William V. Cox, its president, is well known 
to bankers throughout the country for his 
active work in the interests of the American 
Bankers’ Association. Walter C. Clephane 
is vice-president; John C. Eckloff, cashier, 
and Jacob Scharf, assistant cashier. 


—Edward Floyd Caverly, who was on 
June 23 elected cashier of the National City 
Bank of Washington, D. C., assumed his 
duties July 15. Mr. Caverly was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 9, 1875. He at- 
tended schocls in Washington until March 
1891, at which time he was offered a position 


as errand boy with the firm of J. H. Chesley 
& Co., hardware merchants, at a weekly 
compensation of $1.50, with working hours 
from 7 a. um. to 6 p. m. After six months’ 
constant attention to business he accepted a 
place as runner for the firm of Arms & Dru- 
ry, money brokers, of Washington. By hard 
work and not watching the clock, Mr. Caver- 
ly was gradually advanced and after twelve 
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EDWARD FLOYD CAVERLY 
Cashier National City Bank of Washington, D. C. 


years’ service was promoted to manager and 
confidential clerk for that firm, remaining in 
that capacity until the fall of 1907, at which 
time he was offered and accepted the assist- 
ant managership for the Washington branch 
office of E. R. Chapman & Co., bankers and 
brekers of 80 Broadway, New York City. 
He remained with that firm until E. F. Hut- 
ton & Co. of New York City, bankers, suc- 
ceeded them, when he became the manager, 
and it is this position he has given up to ac- 
cept the cashiership of the National City 
Bank ef Washington, D. C. 


—Charles L. Farrell, who recently became 
vice-president of the Essex County National 
of Newark, N. J., has been elected president 
of the bank to succeed Benjamin Atha, re- 
signed. Mr. Farrell was formerly a _vice- 
president of the Irving National Exchange 
Bank ef New York, and is a banker of un- 
usual ability. 


—William Growney, for seven years con- 
nected with the First National Bank of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the West Hudson 
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County Trust Company of Newark, N. J., to 
succeed Peter B. Fox, who for the last five 
years has filled the office with credit. Mr. 
Fox resigned so that he might accept a more 
lucrative position in one of the largest banks 
in Butte, Mont. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—From the Planters’ National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., comes an exceedingly grati- 
fying statement of condition. This old bank 
reports total resources of $7,051,284, a capi- 
tal of $300,000, surplus and profits of $1,- 
258,392 and deposits of $5,099,699. The fact 
that the total capitalization is but one-fourth 
of the surplus and profits fund is note- 
worthy. 


—Another bank consolidation in Rich- 
mond, Va., has been suggested and it is like- 
ly that before long steps will be taken to 
bring about a merger of the Bank of Com- 
merce and Trusts of that city with the Capi- 
tol Savings Bank. The recommendation has 
been made by the directors of the Capitol 
Bank, a controlling interest in which is 
owned by the Bank of Commerce and Trusts. 
Oliver J. Sands, president of the latter insti- 
tution, will probably head the merged bank, 
and the officers and clerks of both banks will 
be retained. The new institution will have a 
capital of $300,000, a surplus of $100,000, 
and deposits exceeding $1,600,000. It will 
add greatly to the financial growth of Rich- 
mond, 


—For June 30 the First National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., reports loans and discounts 
of $6,663,026; cash and due from banks, 
$1,737,585; a surplus of $1,000,000, undi- 
vided profits of $15,784 and deposits of $5,- 
922,127. Total resources are $9,516,787. 


Jems 


—The Merchants’ National Bank of Rich- 
mond reports loans of $4,338,584, resources 
of $6,786,762, a capital of $200,000, a sur- 
plus and undivided profits fund of $920,305 
and deposits of $5,405,557. 


—The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., reports a capital of $500,000, 
a surplus and profits fund of $310,534, loans 
and discounts of $3,260,584 and deposits of 
$3,458,391. Total resources on June 30 were 
$5,052,894. 


—-With an increased capital stock—now 
$300,060—the People’s National Bank of 
Lynchburg, Va., has secured considerable 
new business. This is evident by comparing 
the bank’s two latest statements. Surplus and 
profits have been increased from $325,000 to 
$414,408, while the $1,234,428 of deposits 
represents a gain over the last report. The 
present officers are: John Victor, president; 
Walker Pettyjohn, vice-president; G. E. 
Vaughan, cashier; W. W. Dickerson, assist- 
ant cashier. 


—Control of the Columbia (S. C.) Savings 
Bank and Trust Company has passed to the 
Norris interests and B. F. P. Leaphart, who 
has for years been assistant cashier of the 
Bank of Columbia, has been elected presi- 
dent under the new regime, and George R. 
Norris has been elected vice-president. Mr. 
Leaphart has been in the banking business 
for twenty years and is well and popularly 
known in Columbia. A. R. Heyward, Jr., 
has been retained as cashier of the bank. 

The bank has been in successful operation 
for many years and gives promise of in- 
creased business. The board of directors of 
the Columbia Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany consists of the following: John B. Nor- 
ris, George R. Norris, John L. Mimnaugh, 
William D. Melton, August Kolin, William 
J. Murray, F. H. Hyatt, W. K. Keenan and 
B. F. P. Leaphart. 


—The Fourth National of Atlanta, Ga., 
makes the following excellent report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency at the close of 
business June 30: Loans and discounts, $4,- 
930,547.92; U. S. bonds and other securities, 
$676,647.15; cash and due from_ banks, 
$1,211,085.47; total resources, $7,445,575.66. 
The capital is $600,000; surplus and profits, 
$790,822.65, and deposits, $4,754,733.01. 
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—Beginning August 1, the seventh anni- 
versary of the Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Fla., a plan becomes effective 
whereby the bank’s employees will be insured 
against sickness, accident, the stress of old 
age and death. The remarkable feature of 
the plan is in the fact that there will be no 
assessment upon the salaries of the em- 
ployees. The fund will be made up exclu- 
sively from a percentage of the net profits 
of the bank to be placed at the end of each 
six months into the savings department of 
the bank, where it will grow with the inter- 
est and the accumulations thereupon. A 
fixed schedule will be made, based upon the 
character of the accident or other disability, 
the length of service of the employee and the 
importance of his position, so that a faithful 
employee of long service is reasonably cer- 
tain that his family will receive a substantial 
sum in case he dies, or that he himself will 
be provided for when old age puts her win- 
ter snows upon his head. 


—The First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, Ala., reports June 30, 1910, loans and 
discounts, $6,880,588; total cash, $3,085,947; 
capital stock, $1,000,000; surplus and profits, 
$881,155; total deposits, $8,561,351; total re- 
sources, $11,458,137. The increase in depos- 
its over June 30, 1909, was $1,395,792. W. 
P. G. Harding, president; J. H. Woodward 
and J. H. Barr, vice-presidents; Thomas 
Hopkins, cashier, and F. S. Foster and 
Thomas Bowron, assistant cashiers. J. E. 
Ozburn is secretary savings department. 


J. J. Baskett, president of the Alabama 
Bank and Trust Company of Gadsden, Ala., 
has sold a majority of his stock to Harry 
Bellenger, the cashier, who becomes presi- 
dent. The bank is capitalized at $50,000. 
Mr. Baskett retains some stock in the insti- 
tution. 


-According to Walker Broach, vice-pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Meri- 
dian, Miss., the past six months have been 
the most prosperous his bank has ever en- 
joyed. On June 30 it reported loans and 
discounts of $1,132,090, total resources of 
$2,082,389, a surplus of $170,000, undivided 
profits of $18,422 and deposits of $1,376,367. 
The bank’s total earnings amounted to $58,- 
431.18. 


—Compilations appearing in the Mobile 
papers July 1 relative to the standing of the 
city’s financial institutions at the end of the 
half year depict noteworthy advancement. 
For June 30, 1910, the deposits of the eight 
banking institutions are $10,874,545, while 
their combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits is $3,948,470. Ten years ago 
(in 1900), the combined deposits were but 
$4,309,322 and the aggregate capital, surplus 
and profits only $1,667,379. The City Bank 
and Trust Company heads the list in the 
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June 30, 1910, statistics, having on that date 
capital, surplus and profits of $1,007,355 and 
deposits of $3,240,080, the latter having 
grown from $2,480,175 on June 30, 1909. ‘lhe 
People’s Bank is second with deposits of 
2,029,392, and capital, surplus and profits 
of $833,330. On a total capital of $1,620,- 
000, the seven clearing-house banks paid out 
in dividends on the Ist instant, $109,000. 
There has also been considerable gain in the 
clearances of the banks, the increase amount- 
ing to $5,900,717 for the year, Secretary J. 
L. Taylor of the Clearing-House Association 
reporting the amount for the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1910, as $73,186,199 and 
those for the year ending June 30, 1909, as 
$67,285,482. 


—J. H. Fulton has been chosen president 
of the Commercial National of New Orleans, 
to succeed William Mason Smith. Mr. 
Fulton was formerly vice-president. 


—The Calecasieu National Bank of Lake 
Charles, La., reports loans and discounts of 
$1,546,202, a capital of $150,000, a surplus 
of $100,000, undivided profits of $2,519, a 
circulation of $121,000, resources of $2,- 
229,175, and deposits of $1,846,508. The 
Caleasieu Trust and Savings Bank reports 
resources of $1,799,958 and deposits of 
$1,532,421. 


—By voting unanimously, the directors of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company of Houston, 
Texas, have increased the company’s capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. When 
paid for the new stock will be the same as 
the old, but it has been divided into 5,000 
shares of $100 each, and to be sold for $150 
per share, payable on September 1, 1910. 
There is to be no expense incident to the 
placing of the stock, and the additional 
amount paid in will be placed to the sur- 
plus fund. It is estimated that the book 
value of the stock after the capital has been 
increased will be $135 per share, it being 
considered that the $15 per share is a very 
small premium to pay for stock that has a 
demonstrated earning capacity of twenty- 
four per cent. per annum. The stock has 
been offered to the stockholders of record 
on July 20, 1910, who will waive their privi- 
lege of subscribing if their applications 
have not been sent in by August 1, 1910. 

It is the purpose of the management to 
pay twelve per cent. dividends, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the market value 
of the stock will materially enhance in value 
during the year, inasmuch as the present 
market value of the stock is $150. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company is one of 
the best organized institutions in the State, 
has a very strong board of twenty-five di- 
rectors, and confines its business strictly to 
trust company transactions. It does not 
speculate in any way and all loans are well 
and absolutely secured, and it is run with 
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the aim of perpetuity. There are many op- 
portunities that a trust company has to serve 
a community, which, perhaps, all people do 
not understand, as there are twenty-four 
distinct departments, all properly outlined 
and handled systematically. The business 
is ever more beneficial to the community 
than that of banking; it is also more profit- 
able. H. N. Tinker is the president and 
active head of this going concern. 


—At the close of business, June 30, the 
Commercial National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, reported total resources of $5,223,- 
931. The condensed report shows that this 
institution has a capital of $500,000, a like 
amount of surplus, net profits of $88,139, 
bank deposits of $1,265,647 and individual 
deposits of $2,370,144. 


—The Houston National Exchange Bank 
of Houston, Texas, reports as follows at the 
close of business June 30: Loans and dis- 
counts, $2,026,003.15; U. S. bonds, $50,- 
207.19; cash and exchange, $1,003,431.27; 
total resources, $3,085,141.61. The bank is 
capitalized at $200,000 and has surplus and 
profits of $7,312.33. Deposits aggregate 
$2,763,829.28. 


—On the last day of June the South 
Texas National Bank of Houston reported 
total deposits of $3,754,785, a capital stock 
of $500,000, surplus and profits, earned, of 
$339,342, and total resources of $4,753,127. 
This conservative old bank was organized 
May 10, 1890, and has paid consecutive 
semi-annual dividends without a break. 


—-One of the best balanced statements 
ever rendered by the American Exchange 
National Bank of Dallas, Texas, is the one 
just published under date of June 30. 

With a capital of $1,000,000, a surplus of 
$500,000, and undivided profits of $500,000, 
this institution carries loans and discounts 
of $6,986,418 and can show $8,188,307 of de- 
posits, 


—Another Texas bank proclaims by its 
official statement the general prosperity of 
the Lone Star State. This is the American 
National of Austin. On the last day of 
June it reported total resources of $2,808,- 
065. It also reported deposits of $2,099,199, 
an earned surplus of $280,000 ($80,000 more 
than its capital), and undivided profits of 
$27,118. 


—The Central Trust Company of San 
Antonio, Texas, has been chartered with a 


capital of $500,000. Three per cent. of the 
company’s capital stock, namely $15,000, is 
to be deposited with the State bank guaran- 
ty fund. Following are the officers: J. O. 
Terrell, president; B. G. Barnes, secretary- 
treasurer; Alex. Joske, first vice-president. 


—-The consolidation of the National Bank 
of Commerce with the First National Bank 
of El Paso, Texas, took place on July 16. 
The capital stock of the First National will 
be increased from $500,000 to $600,000 and 
the surplus from $100,000 to $200,000. The 
additional stock will be taken by the stock- 
holders of the National Bank of Commerce. 


—The First National Bank of Beaumont, 
Texas, reported June 23 loans and discounts 
of $1,103,688, as compared with $885,601 on 
June 23, 1909; deposits have also increased 
during the year from $963,496 to $1,213,050 
and total resources from $1,638,795 to $1,- 
921,926. 


—On June 30 the American National 
Bank of Nashville, Tenn., reported that it 
was carrying $5,051,560 of loans and dis- 


counts, also that it had resources of $7,870,- 


016 and deposits of $4,665,434. Taking the 
capital of $1,000,000, the shareholders’ lia- 
bility of $1,000,000, the surplus and undi- 
vided profits fund of $804,000, and adding 
the figures together, the result is $2,804,000 
of security to depositors. The American 
National is the only million dollar national 
bank in Tennessee. 


MIDDLE STATES 


-~State banks in Chicago, reporting their 
condition as at the beginning of business 
July 1, in response to a call from the auditor 
of public accounts, show an _ increase of 
something more than $9,000,000 in deposits 
over the amount reported March 30. The 
total of thirty-seven State banks July 1 was 
in excess of $413,000,000, and half a dozen 
more banks in the outlying districts proba- 
bly brought the figure above $415,000,000, a 
new high mark for the State institutions. 

The amount of deposits gained by the 
State banks between the dates of the last 
two calls was a little more than half the 
amount lost by the national banks in the 
same period, so that the total deposits in 
fifteen national and thirty-seven State banks, 
as of July 1, $829,914,515, was $8,281,573 
less than the total March 30. 

In the same period the State banks in- 
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creased their loans only $2,358,000 and added 
$7,598,000 to their total cash resources. 
The loans in all the banks decreased $8,460,- 
000 between the dates of the last two calls 
for statements, and the total cash resources 
increased $8,073,000. The cash resources in 
all the banks figure about thirty-four per 
cent. of the total deposits. 

While a few of the State banks reported 
deposit decreases, the majority of them 
showed larger figures for July 1 than those 
of March 30. The gains of more than 
$1,000,000 were as follows: First Trust and 
Savings, about $4,000,000; Illinois Trust and 
Savings, $1,700,000; American Trust, $1,- 
400,000; Merchants’ Loan’ and_ Trust, 
$1,200,000, and the Hibernian, $1,100,000. 


—tThe Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago has transferred an additional $200,- 
000 from the undivided profits to the sur- 
plus account, raising the surplus to $8,600,- 
000. The bank’s total capital and surplus 
are $13,600,000 and in addition it has about 
$200,000 of undivided profits. 


—An advance in the stock of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, IIL, 
prepared the way for an announcement of 
an increase in the dividend from seven to 
eight per cent. The net profits after divi- 
dends will be roundly $400,000, an increase 
of $150,000, compared with the previous 
year. The earnings, therefore, for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be approximately fifteen 
per cent. on the capital stock, amounting to 
$2,000,000. 


—-Steady and continuous growth is exhib- 
ited by the National Stock Yards National 
of National Stock Yards, IIl., in its report 
to the Comptroller made at the close of 


business June 30. Total resources now ag- 
gregate $4,154,076.19, the principal items 
being loans and discounts, $2,857,459.01; 
United States and other bonds, $374,762.50; 
cash and sight exchange, $904,354.68. The 
bank has a capital of $350,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $187,961.06; depos- 
its, $3,269,715.13. Wirt Wright is president 
and Owen J. Sullivan, cashier: 


—E. W. Harden has resigned as vice- 
president and director of the Monroe Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 


—According to a published report, the 
combined deposits of the Continental and 
Commercial National Banks of Chicago, 
which are to be consolidated August 1, are 
$166,702,000. If the deposits of the Ameri- 
can Trust are included the total would be 
$181,435,000. 


—The directors of the First National 
Bank of Chicago have passed the following 
resolution: 


Whereas, the experiment in organization, 
which this bank entered into some few 
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years since, by which divisions were insti- 
tuted corresponding to a classification which 
was made of the bank’s customers, has 
proved successful and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, except that the titles of manager and 
assistant manager have been found not fully 
and clearly to indicate to customers and the 
public the officer’s position and rank; and, 

Whereas, it is desired now to make the 
form of organization permanent, changing 
only the titles of the officers by whom it is 
administered; 

Now resolved, that the organization of the 
bank into divisions, as the same are now 
established and operating, be and the same 
hereby is officially established and continued; 
each division to continue in the charge of 
the same members of the official staff as at 
present; but the titles of manager and as- 
sistant manager are hereby abolished. 

Resolved further, that Emile K. Boisot, 
Charles N. Gillett, Charles H. Newhall, 
Moses D. Witkowsky and Arthur W. Newton 
be and they hereby are appointed vice-presi- 
dents of this bank, and Edward S. Thomas, 
Henry A. Howland, John P. Oleson, H. H. 
Heins, A. C. C. Timm and John F. Hagey 
be and they hereby are appointed assistant 
cashiers of this bank. 


The management of the First National 
Bank of Chicago was some years ago organ- 
ized into six divisions or groups of custom- 
ers engaged in allied lines of business. 
Each of these divisions was placed in charge 
of a senior and junior officer, with the 
titles of manager and assistant manager. 

The plan was new and more or less ex- 
perimental. Its one defect is that it does 
not conform to the ordinary nomenclature 
of bank officialdom in this country, in 
which the titles manager and assistant man- 
ager are unknown. The public, accustomed 
to the usual titles of president, vice-presi- 
dent, cashier and assistant cashier, have 
had difficulty in ranking the managers and 
assistant managers as to their official stand- 
ing and responsibility. 

Finding bank management by divisions 
eminently successful and satisfactory, the 
directors have decided to place it on a per- 
manent footing and to correct the one de- 
fect in the organization by giving the of- 
ficers the titles to which their duties and po- 
sitions entitle them in accord with estab- 
lished banking custom. 

The division managers will hereafter be 
known as vice-presidents and their assist- 
ants as assistant cashiers. This will entail 
no change in their duties, but it will enable 
customers and the public generally better 
to appreciate their official rank and au- 
thority. Charles N. Gillett, the cashier, will 
for the present fill the two positions of vice- 
president and cashier. Deposits of the 
First National on June 30 were $106,979,588. 


—-Leading all the national banks of Peo- 
ria, Ill, the Commercial-German National 
reports loans and discounts of $3,900,701, a 
surplus of $450,000, undivided profits of 
$161,483, and deposits of $4,234,122. 
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In harmony with the policy of continually 
strengthening its position, to which the Com- 
mercial-German National Bank has con- 
sistently adhered during its entire history, 
the board of directors took action on July 5, 
transferring $100,000 from the undivided 
profits account to the surplus fund, thus in- 
creasing it to $550,000, an amount equal to 
the capital stock. 


—The Continental. National of Indian- 
apolis exhibits a gratifying growth in its re- 
port to the Comptroller as of June 30. 
Loans and discounts, $866,893.54; U. S. and 
other bonds, $465,833; cash and due from 
banks, $418,505.92; total resources, $1,795,- 
360.24. The capital is $400,000; surplus and 
profits, $33,002.98, and deposits, $926,357.26. 


— Comfortably ensconsed in its new build- 
ing, the First National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
ind., sends out a splendid statement. This 
old banking institution, whose original char- 
ter number was eleven, has a capital stock of 
$500,000, a surplus fund of $200,000, undi- 
vided profits of $45,620, and deposits of 
$3,639,646. It maintains a _ splendidly 
equipped safe deposit department and has 
provided a Jady teller for the women’s de- 
partment. 


—The First National of Cleveland, Ohio, 
keeps up its enviable record of progress and 
prosperity in its statement made to the 
Comptroller of the Currency at the close of 
business June 30. Since the Comptroller 
assigned to the First National the number 
seven, its original charter number, the in- 
stitution has assumed its proper designation 
as one of the oldest national banks in the 
country. It has had an uninterrupted pe- 
riod of healthy, permanent growth since its 
organization in 1863. 
30 shows the following excellent condition: 
Loans and discounts, $19,265,954.60; United 
States and other bonds, $3,492,542.30; cash 
and due from banks, $10,401,403.22; total 
resources, $33,950,224.93. The capital is 

2,500,000; surplus and profits, $1,344,641.- 
04, and deposits, $27,605,731.04. 

The First National now ranks as one of 


The statement of June. 


the strongest financial institutions in the 
Middle West, and has an organization and 
equipment that embraces the latest and best 
methods of transacting all branches of busi- 
ness pertaining to banking. 


—In its report to the Comptroller of the 
Currency made in response to the call of 
June 30, the Wisconsin National of Mil- 
waukee presents a splendid statement of 
condition. Deposits reach the sum of $17,- 
914,495.56, while total resources are $22,- 
910,203.91. Some of the details follow: 
Loans and discounts, $12,021,072.85; United 
States and other bonds, $3,627,300.25; cash 
and due from banks, $6,721,330.81. The 
Wisconsin National is capitalized at $2,000,- 
000, and has surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,256,720.68. 


—William C. Brumder has _ succeeded 
George Brumder as president of the Ger- 
mania National Bank of Milwaukee. 

M. W. Tobey, recently resigned as assist- 
ant cashier, has gone to Fort Benton, Mont., 
as cashier of the Stockman’s National Bank. 
Mr. Tobey “originated” in Sterling, IIl., 
where he began business as a messenger in 
a bank. For four years after going to Mil- 
waukee he was with the Milwaukee Trust 
Corapany, and later served as assistant cash- 
ier for three years with the Germania Na- 
tional. 


—Walter Scotten has been elected a di- 
rector of the Old Detroit National Bank of 
Detroit, Mich., to succeed the late Henry 
Siephens. 


—The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis makes its usual strong report in its 
statement of June 30. Total resources are 
$82,950,128.67, of which loans and discounts 
are $46,727,780.01; United States and other 
bonds and stoeks, $13,953,988.04; cash and 
exchange, $20,768,360.62. Although, in com- 
mon with the other big banks of the coun- 
try, the bank’s deposits have dropped off in 
comparison with the figures given at the last 
previous call, that item will show a hand- 
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some total, namely, $55,389,153.75. ‘The bank 
has a capital of $10,000,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits of $8,107,041.42. 


—Last January the Washington National 
Bank of St. Louis was authorized to add 
$300,000 to its capital stock. This sum has 
now been paid in. The bank reports surplus 
and profits of $50,000. 


—-Measured by its statement as of July 
1, the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis is enjoying an era of prosperity. It 
reports total assets of $71,857,325, a capital 
stock of $2,000,000, a surplus of $7,000,000, 
undivided profits of $253,054, and deposits 
of $62.411,271. In the trust department, 
$14,816,895 of securities are held in trust 
for individuals and $7,998,329.12 in trust for 
corporations, 


—The Iowa National Bank of Des 
Moines, with its affiliated institution, the 
Des Moines Savings Bank, reports total de- 
posits of $8,561,936. The national bank 
alone has $5,997,349 deposits, leaving $2,- 
564,600 in the savings bank. It is capital- 
ized for $1,000,000, has $291,246 of surplus 
and undivided profits, a circulation of $580,- 
200, and total resources of $7,875,555. Homer 
A. Miller is president, H. S. Butler is the 
vice-president and H. T. Blackburn is the 
cashier. The same officers look after the 
savings bank. 


-—The Northwestern National of Minne- 
apolis makes its usual excellent statement in 
response to the call of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, June 30. Loans and dis- 
counts, $19,731,725.42; U. S. and other bonds, 
$3,071,211.50; cash and due from banks, 
$9,642,172.99; total resources, $33,021,193.06. 
The capital is $3,000,000; surplus and prof- 
its, $2,190,000, and deposits, $26,266,193.96. 


—On June 30 the Security National Bank 
of Minneapolis reported as follows: Loans 
and discounts, $12,616,554; cash on hand and 
due from banks, $6,916,758; resources, $20,- 
372,165; capital, $1,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $1,615,189; deposits, $17,- 
212,576. 


—The name of the Leeds National of Kan- 
sas City has been changed to the Park Na- 
tional, and the bank moved from Leeds to 
Forty-seventh street and Troost avenue. It 
was organized with a capital of $25,000 be- 
fore Leeds was taken into the city. ‘t is 
permitted under the law, however, to con- 
tinue in the city with a small capitalization. 
Had it been within the city when organized 
it could not have opened with less than one- 
quarter million dollars capital. 


—John J. McHenry has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank of Louis- 


ville, Ky. A. S. Rice, who has been con- 
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nected with the institution since last Sep- 
tember in the capacity of active vice-presi- 
dent, becomes acting president. It is likely 
that he will be elected president of the bank 
at the next meeting of the directors. 

The resignation of Mr. McHenry did not 
come as a surprise, as he had been intimat- 
ing for some time that he desired to return 
to the active practice of law. He is already 
a member of the law firm of Burnett, Mc- 
Henry, Batson & Carey, and practiced law 
successfully for twenty years before he be- 
came identified with the Third National. 
He had been associated in the practice of 
law at different times with Judge James P. 
Gregory and Judge George DuRelle. The 
holdings of Mr. McHenry in the Third Na- 
tional, it is understood, will pass to another. 

Mr. McHenry has been president of the 
Third National since the winter of 1907. 
During his administration the bank has 
prospered, the capital stock having 
increased since 1907 from $200,000 to 
$300,000. A. S. Rice, who is now acting 
president of the bank, has had wide experi- 
ence. He came to Louisville from Cyn- 
thiana the first of last September. He has 
been successful as a banker. For some time 
he was connected with a bank in Cincinnati. 


—J. J. Hayes has been chosen cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Hayes has been connected 
with the bank for the past fifteen years, 
and for the past two years has been acting 
cashier. He is regarded as one of the most 
capable bankers in the city. His father held 
the same position many years. 


—A consolidation is planned between the 
Southern National and the Third National 
Banks of Louisville, Ky. The proposition 
has been agreed to by the directors of the 
two institutions and will be submitted to 
the stockholders for ratification on August 
5. It is proposed that the Third National 
be taken over by the Southern, the latter in- 
creasing its capital from $250,000 to $500,- 
000. The Third National has a capital of 
$300,000; its shareholders are to receive 
$200,000 of the new $250,000 issue of the 
Southern; the other $50,000 will be sold at 
$150 per share, thus providing for an addi- 
tion of $25,000 to the surplus. Each of the 
banks has deposits of about $2,200,000. 
The Southern National was established in 
1899 and the Third National in 1874. John 
J. McHenry resigned the presidency of the 
Third on June 28 and Vice-President A. S. 


- Rice was made acting president. 


WESTERN STATES 


—Official notice of the consolidation of the 
Union Stock Yards National Bank of South 
Omaha and the South Omaha National Bank 
of the same city, has just been made. 

According to the official statement the 
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consolidation will go into effect on October 
1 next. The paid-up capital stock will be 
$750,000, with a surplus of $250,000 and un- 
divided profits of $125,000. 

The building now occupied by the Union 
Stock Yards National Bank will be enlarged 
to afford suitable quarters for the new in- 
stitution, and all of the active officers of 
both of the old banks will be retained. 

The name of the amalgamation will be the 
Omaha Stock Yards National Bank. 

The official announcement is signed by 
President E. F. Floda of the Union Stock 
Yards National Bank, and by N. C. Bost- 
wick, president of the South Omaha Na- 
tional Bank. 


—The First National of Norton, Kan., and 
the National Bank of Norton have been 
consolidated under the name of the former. 


—At the close of business, June 30, the 
Central National Bank of Tulsa, Okla., ren- 
dered the following statement: Loans and 
discounts, $588,605; total resources, $1,246,- 
216; capital stock, $100,000; surplus and 
profits, $58,304; circulation, $24,500; depos- 
its, $1,058,411. The bank opened for busi- 
ness March 4, 1907. 


—Paul Hardey, manager of the bond de- 
partment of the Inter-State Savings Bank of 
Denver, Colo., has been elected a director of 
the institution to take the place of Law- 
rence C. Phillips, resigned. As _ recently 
stated, the bank has increased its capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000; its surplus has 
been increased from $20,000 to $40,000, and 
its combined assets are now about $875,000. 


—J. A. Givens, the new president of the 
ldaho Bankers’ Association, who was elected 
at Idaho Falls June 22, is a strictly western 
man, having been born in Washington and 
educated in the West. After completing 
his education he entered the stock raising 
business. Realizing the resources of the 
Gem State he disposed of his stock business 
and entered the banking business by organ- 
izing the D. L. Evans Company, bankers, 
Albion, Idaho, holding the position of cash- 
ier in that institution until three yaers ago 
when he was made vice-president and man- 
ager of the bank of Nampa, Nampa, Idaho. 
Since taking charge of that bank, through 
his management, the deposits of that insti- 
tution have more than doubled. 

Last July the Bank of Nampa lost its 
banking house in the conflagration which 
visited Nampa on that date. The directors 
decided to rebuild at once, and through Mr. 
Givens’ efforts there has been erected one 
of the best banking buildings in the State of 
Idaho. A building known as Class A, being 
absolutely fireproof, not a stick of timber 
being used in its construction, even the desks 
and fixtures being made of steel. 
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J, A. GIVENS 
Vice-President of the Bank of Nampa, Ltd., 
Nampa, Idaho, who was recently elected 
President of the Idaho Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation 


Mr. Givens is a young man, thirty-four 
years of age, who stands for conservative, 
yet progressive, banking principles, and the 


Idaho Bankers’ Association is to be con- 
gratulated on electing such a man as its 
president. 


PACIFIC STATES 


—Consolidation of the Central Trust 
Company and the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank as a new corporation, the Central 
Bank and Trust Company, has been ef- 
fected at North Yakima, Wash. The capi- 
tal is $50,000. George C. Mitchell is presi- 
dent and R. S. Wickersham is cashier of 
the new bank. 


—Coming so soon after adopting the new 
title, the June 30 report of the Dexter Hor- 
ton National Bank of Seattle is an excel- 
lent one. Loans and discounts total $7,- 
642,451; the total resources are placed at 
$13,172,628, the capital stock is $1,000,000, 
and surplus, $200,000; deposits run up to 
$11,972,589. 


—-Through the declaration on June 23 of 
a semi-annual dividend of $3 per share, pay- 
able July 1, the stock of the Portland Trust 
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Company of Oregon, at Portland, has been 
placed on a six per cent. basis. The insti- 
tution, of which Benjamin I. Cohen is presi- 
dent, had heretofore paid four per cent. per 
annum on its capital of $300,000. 


—Continued progress is shown in the 
* statement made by the Old National Bank 
of Spokane at the close of business June 30. 
Loans and discounts are $6,766,738.29; U. 
S. and other bonds, $1,342,513.75; cash and 
due from banks, $3,185,937.35; total re- 
sources, $11,654,403.79. The bank is capi- 
talized at $1,000,000, and has surplus and 
undivided profits of $291,095.58; deposits, 
$9,363,308.21. 


—The First National of San Francisco, 
as usual, has a splendid report to make to the 
Comptroller at the close of business, June 
30. With a capital of $3,000,000, the First 
National has a surplus and profits of $1,- 
959,799.26, and deposits, $11,563,712.41. 
Total resources are $18,344,711.67, the lead- 
ing items being as follows: Loans and dis- 
counts, $11,695,858.02; United States and 
other bonds and securities, $2,277,389.78; 
cash and exchange, $4,120,965.46. 


—The statement made by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Seattle at the close of busi- 
ness, June 30, is extremely gratifying to the 
officers of the institution. With total re- 
sources of $4,207,409.84, the bank has a 
loan account of $2,549,653.84; United States 
and other bonds and _ stocks, $473,040.80; 
eash and exchange, $1,145,513.20. Deposits 
aggregate $3,730,690.58. The bank has a 
capital of $300,000 and surplus and profits 
of $77,319.26. 


CANADA 


—A dividend at the rate of nine per 
cent. per annum has been declared by the 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada for the quar- 
ter ending August 31. This is an increase 
of one per cent. ; 


—Negotiations have just been concluded 
by which the Royal Bank of Canada, whose 
head office is in Montreal, absorbs the Union 


Bank of Halifax. Notices have been sent 
to shareholders of both institutions calling 
for special meetings to ratify the deal. As 
a result of this combination, the Royal Bank 
of Canada, which is already one of the fore- 
most banks of the Dominion, will have a 
capital and reserve of nearly $13,000,000, 
with total assets of over $90,000,000. The 
bank will have 170 branches, which, aside 
from those in Canada and Newfoundland, 
located in every important city, include 
eleven branches in Cuba, two in Porto Rico, 
one in Nassau, Bahamas, and one in Port 
of Spain, Trinidad; also an agency in New 
York City. 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


OR the half year to March 31 the Bank 
of New South Wales reports a profit 
slightly below that shown for the cor- 

responding period of 1908, the respective 
totals being £183,900 and £186,400. The 
reduction is negligible, especially when the 
expansion shown in previous half years is 
remembered, while, owing to the large 
amount brought in, the disposable balance 
of £229,600 is about £6,000 above that of 
a year ago. The dividend is again at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum, £50,000 
is placed to reserve and £5,000 to officers’ 
provident fund, leaving £49,600 to be car- 
ried forward. A feature of the balance 
sheet is the large addition to deposits dur- 
ing the half year, the present total of 
£30,348,600 comparing with £27,297,305 
while the high money rates recently pre- 
vailing in this country are reflected in ar 
increase of £1,425,000 to £2,370,000 in th 
“money at short call in London.” 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


| Re February the National Bank of 
Cuba, head office, Havana, reported 

total assets of $26,773,792, and this 
sum represented an increase for the year 
then closed of over $4,500,000. It also re- 
ported deposits of $15,506,657, an increase 
over the previous year of $1,189,928. 

Now on June 30 the bank comes forward 
and reports total assets $32,900,684, a gain 
of $6,126,892 since February. Again the 
report shows $23,772,701 of deposits, a 
clear gain of $8,266,044. These are re 
markable gains. The National Bank oi 
Cuba has a capital of $5,000,000, and a re- 
serve fund of $900,000. It has_ branches 
scattered all over the Island of Cuba. The 
New York agency is located at No. 1 Wal! 
street, with H. C. Niese, a practical banker, 
as manager. 


THE MACHINE FOR BANKS 


NDER the above title the Remington 
U Typewriter Company has issued « 
well-designed pamphlet calling spe- 
cial attention to the Wahl Adding and Sub- 
tracting attachment of the Remington 
Typewriter. This attachment, as pointed 
out by the pamphlet, enables the operator 
to write and add or subtract on the samc 
machine, making a valuable adjunct to th- 
bank cquipment, especially in sending re- 
mittance letters, country bank statements 
and customers’ monthly statements. Views 
are shown of the machines in use in the 
Continental National Bank, Chicago, and 
the Mechanics-American National Bank, St. 
Louis. Any bank may secure a copy of this 
interesting publication by writing to the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 327 
Broadway, New York. 











LEWIS L. CLARKE 


President American Exchange National Bank of New York 


See page 408 





